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INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY ELE- | heavy timber frame, twenty-four feet high. It is | anisms for the general working of the building 


VATOR AT ST. JOHN, N. B. 


of prime quality Georgia pine, planed on all four 


called the “working floor.” The timber used is ail | are located on this floor. 
From the top of the main frame, extending to a 


The movement at Montreal a year or two ago to } sides. Through this story are two railway tracks, | height of 73 feet, are the storage bins, 83 in num- 
have the Canadian government build and operate | for unloading grain. The automatic power shovels, | ber, ranging in capacity from 2,000 to 8,000 bushels 
the grain elevators and public warehouses at Mont- the car puller for moving the cars, and all mech- | each. <All these bins haye hopper bottoms, 


real instead of turning the sites 
over to private individuals for ex- 
ploitation was a failure, so far as 
that city is concerned. The govern- 
ment did, however, erect a public 
elevator at St. John, N. B., the east- 
ern terminus of the Intercolonial 
Railway, the property of the Cana- 
dian government, that house having 
been completed in February last 
by J. A. Jamieson of Montreal, who 
was the architect, as well as the 
building contractor. The elevator 
was most carefully planned—gener- 
ally and in detail—and before en- 
tering upon the work of construc- 
tion the contractor erected upon the 
grounds a complete mill for dress- 
ing and working under his personal 
superyision the timbers and lumber 
used in the building, so that it was 
all prepared in such a matner that 
the entire building was put up by 
the carpenters with practically no 
other tools than hummers to drive 
nails. 

_ The elevator has a storage ¢a- 
pacity of 600,000 bushels. Its size 
on the ground is 96 feet by 137 feet 
G6 inches, and its height 158 feet. 
It is equipped with six stands of 
elevators, haying an elevating ca- 
pacity each of 10,000 bushels per 
hour, and other modern equipments 
in proportion for receiving and load- 
ing grain. So far as known, the 
belt conyeyor from this house 10 
the deep-water dock is the longest 
straight run of conveyor on the 
continent, being over 3,520 feet, 
long and weighing nine tons, It 
has a carrying capacity of 17,900 
bushels per hour. 

The foundations of the elevator 
consist of 96 concrete piers, which 
rest on bed-rock. All around the 
building a concrete retaining wall 
was built between the piers. 

The first story consists of the 


THE NEW INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY ELEVATOR AT ST, JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Above the bias, on the first floor 
of the cupola, or the “distributing 
floor,’ Mr. Jamieson’s special sys- 
tem of distributing spouts for run- 
ning the grain froin the different 
scale hoppers to the bins is _ lo- 
eated. It is under the direct contrel 
of the weighman and operated by 
him without leaving the scales. 

Above the distributing floor is the 


’ 


“seale floor,” on which are located 
six 1,200-bushel kopper seales, and 
on the floor above this are the 
garners, of which there are six, 
holding 1,400 bushels each. 

The top floor contains the heads 
of all the elevator legs and the ma- 
chinery for driving them. At the 
discharge point on each of the ele- 
vator heads is located a switch 
valve, which can be operated to dis- 
charge the grain into either of two 
garners, from each elevator leg, the 
switch valves being controlled 
through a steel cable and levers by 
the weighman on the scale floor. 

When grain is wanted for ship- 
ment it is drawn from the bottoin 
of the storage bins and run through 
spouts to the sinks and boots and 
is again elevated by the leg, 
weighed and spouted to the ship- 
ping bins. The shipping bins are 
situated over the belt conveyor, 
which carries the grain to the 
wharf and discharges it into the 
holds of ocean steamers. This con- 
veyor is an endless rubber belt, 
three feet wide, running on turned 
clear cedar rollers, with steel shaft 
through each, the grain being 
loaded on the belt in a continuous 
stream through a concentrating 
hopper. The belt may be loaded to 
within an inch of the edge without 
danger of spilling. When the grain 
reaches the part of the conveyor 
house above the steamship the 
grain is taken off the belt by means 
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of an automatic traveling tripper at any desired 
point to throw it to any of the different shipping 
spouts to the steamer’s hold. This belt runs in 
a gallery, which is carried high up on bents across 
Mill Street, over the pond and the-railway tracks 
and down to the deep-water wharf, where the 
height is 50 feet above the wharf. 

All the lumber used in the construction of the 
spouting, scale hoppers, garners and leg housing 
is of clear pine and spruce, kiln dried, and. planed, 
the finishing of this work being equal to the best 
flouring mill practice, and every part is thoroughly 
dust-tight. All the scale hoppers and 
spouting throughout are lined with sheet steel. 

The main driving shaft is located in the basement, 
and all the bearings are set on concrete piers, rest- 
ing on the rock. From the main line shaft in the 
basement all the different parts of the machinery 
in the eleyator are driven by rope transmission, 
each individual elevator leg being driven from 
grooved pulleys on the main line shaft, direct to 
the head of each elevator, at the top of the building. 
Bach piece of machinery is connected to the drive 
by a friction clutch. All the rope transmissions are 
of the continuous wind system, and are provided 
automatically taking up 
bins there are no shafts 


garners, 


with tension carriages for 
the slack rope. Above the 
over seven feet in length, 
more than two bearings. 

All bearings, whether of shafts or conyeyor roll- 
ers, are of the ball and socket type and ring oiling, 
with the length of the bearing four times the 
diameter of the shaft, dust proof, and run thirty 
days without oiling. The shovel shaft and car 
puller also are driven by direct rope transmission. 
The rope transmission for driving the shipping belt 
conveyor is one of the longest on the continent, the 
distance between the main shaft and the furthest 
1,400 feet, and between the 
main shaft and the conveyor it is carried under- 
neath the railway tracks in the basement, hort- 
zontally, for a distance of 50 feet, then vertically 
for 25 feet, turning off at right angles from the 
driving shaft. Over three miles of 144-inch rope are 
used in this drive. 

The power house is of brick, 44x45 feet 6 inches 
in size, with a brick wall between the boiler and 
engine rooms, The boiler room has a concrete floor 
with granolithic finish, while the engine room has 
a polished birch floor, cement finished walls and 
stamped-steel ceiling, all painted in harmonizing 
tints. There are two 200-horse power boilers and a 
compound Corliss Engine of 400-horse power, with 
steam condenser, ete. In this room there are also 
a fire pump of 500 gallons’ capacity, attached to a 
standpipe, running to the top of the elevator, with 
hose and nozzle connections and electric signals on 
every floor, and the electric light engine and dy- 


and none of them have 


driven pulley being 


namo. 

The elevator is equipped with exhaust fans and 
a complete dust collecting and sweeper plant, all 
dust being taken from the building and separated 
through a special separator on top of the power 
house and fed into the There are also 
speaking tubes, electric bells and signals, connect- 
ing with all parts of the building and conveyor gal- 
lery, and such other facilities which go to make 
up a complete equipment. In fact, it is generally 
conceded by the experts who have examined this 
eleyator, that, in general design, facilities for hand- 
ling grain economically, as well as in workmanship, 
machinery, ete., this building is quite equal to any 
on the continent. Jivery part of the machinery, 
power plant, belting and all other equipment was 
manufactured in Canada, 


furnaces. 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR AT BUF- 
FALO. 


Churchill & brokers at Buffalo, 
about to build a 500,000-bushel transfer elevator at 
Buffalo, adjoining the Shore Elk 
Street and Abbott Road. It will be of steel and so 
constructed that should enlargement be necessary 
at any time, the additional space may be had 
merely by raising the roof as much as may be 
necessary increasing the depth of bins. <A 


Co., grain are 


Lake tracks at 


and 


petition has been made to the city council for per- 
mission to lay the necessary tracks to the site of 
the proposed elevator. 


WALTER R. DAVIS. 


Walter R. Davis, hay and grain inspector of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was one of the interested attendants 
of the late convention of the National Hay <Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Davis was there to meet personally 
many of the men who ship into his market and to 
get into closer touch with the trade, with a view 
to enlarging, if possible, his owu knowledge as chief 
inspector and also to direct attention to Savannah 
as a market, 

Mr, Dayis, who has been very successful as in- 
spector, is a native of the South and, of course, 
knows that part of the country and its needs thor- 
oughly. Born in Hampton County, South Carolina, 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, he began to deal in 
hay and grain almost as knew what 
those products were. At seventcen years of age he 
went to the Hastman National Business College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a year’s study of business 
and and then returned to 


soon as he 


methods accounts 


WALTER R. DAVIS. 


Savannah. His first position after his return was 
that of purser on one of the boats of the Savannah- 
Augusta line He remained on the 
river for three years, and during that time secured 
master, mate and pilot. His health 
breaking down, he returned to the country to re- 
cuperate and became a farmer. When his health 
had been reestablished, he returned to Savannah 
and took a position as deputy inspector under the 
late W. B. Farr. He acted in that capacity for 
some eighteen months, and upon the death of Mz. 
Farr was appointed to fill out his unexpired term, 
some four months. At the regular election follow- 
ing he was chosen by the Sayannah Board of Trade 
as Mr. Farr’s’ successor. 

Mr. Davis’ administration of the office lias been 
eminently satisfactory, and thus far not one com- 
plaint of his inspections or rulings has been filed. 
And Savannah mean market. On the con- 
trary, it does quite a lively business in both hay 
and grain, considering the size of the city and its 
location, and this trade is growing steadily, 


of steamers. 


licenses as 


is no 


The elevators at Vincennes, Ind., are consigning 
their cobs to Henderson, Ky., where they are 
ground into cob meal. They are worth in Vin- 
cennes $5 per car. 

Some farmers are experimenting this year with 
corn in the ordinary thrashing machine. The stalks 
and cobs are pretty well pounded up but the corn 
is said 'to come out well shelled. It is thought that 
by a litle adjustment the thrasher can be* made 
to do good service with corn, 


THE QUOTATIONS CONTRACT. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has voted to ac- 
cept the proposition of the newly organized Idx- 
change Telegraph Company to supply the markets 
with Board of Trade official quotations. This vote 
of the members authorizes the president and secre- 
tary of the Board to sign a contract with the Tele- 
graph Company giving the latter the exclusive use 
of the exchange hall for twenty-five years and 
other valuable privileges. The Telegraph Company 
is to pay an annual rental of $10,000 a year for its 
space on the exchange floor and also $2 per month 
for each subscriber furnished with continuous quo- 
tations outside of Chicago and 75 cents per month 
for periodical quotations. ‘The company also agrees 
not to furnish quotations to bucket shops. The 
Board agrees to give the Telegraph Company all 
its message business to points within its system 
for the time agreed upon, provided the rate shall 
not exceed the rates charged for like messages by 
other companies. 

The Exchange Telegraph Company will be a 
Delaware company Capitalized at $4,000,000. — It 
contracts to provide for the completion of a coi- 
prehensive telegraph system connecting the im- 
portant exchange centers on or before December 31, 
1904. The entire system as contemplated will com- 
prehend about 5,000 miles of telegraph line, and 
will extend to the following cities: Peoria, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, 


Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cinein- 
nati, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo and New York. 


This action of the Board is expected to sound the 
death knell of the bucket shop. For it is the in- 
tention that as much of the stock of the company 
as possible shall be sold to members of the Board 
of Trade, in the determination that a close, indis- 
soluble alliance shall exist between the telegraph 
system and the Board, so that it will be impossible 
for quotations to be obtained for illicit uses. 


THE LLOYD J. SMITH CASE. 


Lloyd J. Smith, former manager of the Chicago 
Elevator Company, was indicted at Chicago by the 
July grand jury for shipping grain from the ele- 
vator of which he was manager without canceling 
the warehouse receipts against it. He was placed 
under bonds of $15,000 to answer to six separate 
charges, each of which involves a possible penalty 
ot from one to ten years in the penitentiary. The 
fact that Mr. Smith is the nominee of a great po- 
litical party for drainage trustee, and that this is 
the first hearing under the present statute, nearly 
thirty years old, lent additional interest to his trial. 
The total amount of grain which’ it is alleged 
Smith shipped without cancellation of warehouse 
receipts was 800,000 bushels, loans on the ware- 
house receipts having been made to the amount of 
$248,000 by A. O. Slaughter & Co. By the ship- 
ment of the grain the collateral was rendered value- 
less. 

The particular indictment on which Mr. Smith 
was first tried charged him with failure to cancel 
the receipt for a specific shipment of 21,333 bush- 
els of wheat on January 16, 1900, to I. M. Parr & 
Co. of Baltimore, The hearing was before Judge 
Holdom, of the Criminal Court, Chicago. 

The prosecution brought witnesses to prove the 
sale and shipment of the grain in question, and 
endeavored to prove by a comparison of outstand- 
ing warehouse receipts with the receipt register 
of the elevator that on the morning of January 16 
there was a shortage of 25,996 bushels of wheat, 
this shortage being accounted for in part by the 
shipment to Parr & Co., which was the basis of 
the indictment. 

The contention of the defense’ was that the 
statute did not apply to this case, as the grain 
shipped was owned by the shipper, the Chicago 
Elevator Company; that the statute was a dead 
letter, not having been enforced for 29 years; that 
the statute described the offense as punishable 
against the “warehouseman,” meaning the owner 
of the elevator and not its servants, and that the 
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intent to commit a crime could not be shown. Fol- 
lowing this line of defense, ex-Judge Wing, who ap- 
peared for Mr. Smith, contended that the transac- 
tion was a financial, and not a warehouse deal, 
between the elevator company and A. O. Slaughter 
& Co., and that Russell Sage and Jay Gould, the 
real owners of the elevator, should pay Slaughter 
& Co. the balance due them, rather than that the 
yengeance of the law should be wreaked on a mere 
employe of the company. The legal fight through- 
out the trial was sharp and bitter, and was cen- 
tered on the point of getting before the jury and 
into the record evidence supporting the above con- 
tentions that the Chicago Elevator Company, and 
not Mr. Smith, was the real party in interest. The 
rulings of the court were almost without excep- 
tion favorable to the prosecution, however, and 
effectually blocked the line of defense chosen by 
ex-Judge Wing. The defendant testified in his own 
behalf, but was not allowed to say anything ma- 
terially strengthening his case. 

The jury retired at 2 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, 
September 27, and deliberated and balloted until 
midnight of the following Saturday. One juror, 
Fred S$. Ettinger, a theological student, held out for 
acquittal. The jury reported their disagreement 
and were discharged by the court. A new trial has 
been set for October 15. 

The case against Lloyd J. Smith, before the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, will prob- 
ably be postponed until his trial in the Criminal 
Court is finally disposed of. 


THE MANITOBA GRAIN ACT. 


The new Manitoba Grain Act now in force and 
effect was modeled on the laws of Minnesota sand 
the Dakotas. Its provisions briefly stated are sub- 
stantially as follows: An official, Known as the 
warehouse commissioner, is created, who must have 
no interest, direct or indirect, in the grain busi- 
ness, to act as general supervisor of the business 
in the province. He shall reyuire elevator men 
to take out licenses and operate their houses under 
bond, and prescribes rules for governing elevators, 
and provides the forms of all grain tickets and 
storage receipts that may be used. The elevator 
must insure grain held in store, but may forward 
it to a terminal elevator on the same line of road 
on notifying the owner to that effect and deliver to 
him the government’s certificate of weight and 
grade issued at said terminal. 

In case of disagreement as to dockage, an aver- 
age sample of at least three quarts of the grain 
shall be taken and submitted to the chief inspector, 
who shall, in writing, adjudge the dockage, which 
decision is final. Whenever an elevator man is 
accused in writing by a person aggrieved, the com- 
missioner shall investigate, and he shall have ac- 
cess to all books of the elevator and administer 
oaths to make such investigation, If the accused 
is found guilty the commissioner may recommend 
such proceeding at law for damages or a crimi- 
nal prosecution as the crown attorney, may deem 
proper under the circumstances, 

If ten farmers residing within forty miles of 
their shipping point apply for permission therefor, 
the commissioner may give permission to erect a 
flat warehouse of not less than 3,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, on the railway premises, the company be- 
ing compelled to grant a site at a rental not greater 
than that charged to standard elevators. The com- 
missioner may determine whether more than one 
such house is needed; and in case it is erected, the 
additional house shall pay a rental of not less than 
6 per cent on the value of the land taken, and also 
the cost of putting in the siding to it, the railway 
to furnish the materials. 

The operator of the flat house shall give bond 
the same as other operators. The house shall have 
not less than three bins of 1,000 bushels’ capacity, 
each separately numbered. The farmer who de- 
sires to ship grain is allotted one bin and one only 
at a time, and shall at once apply for a car. He 
shall have six clear days to fill his bin and load 
the car. If the grain is not so delivered and loaded 
within the time allowed, the warehouse operator 


may take possession of the grain then in the bin 
and ship it for the owner, being allowed half a 
cent per bushel as his fee, or he may sell it for 
the owner. The government shall fix the charges 
to be made for the use of flat-house bins. The op- 
erator of such warehouse shall not be allowed to 
use it for handling or storing his own grain. 
On the written application of ten farmers 
siding within twenty miles of their nearest station, 
the commissioner may require the railway to erect 
in its own station yard a free platform for farm. 
ers’ use in loading directly from vehicles into cars, 
Twenty-four hours are allowed to load a car from 
such platform. 
Grain commission 


le- 


merchants must take out 


THE FIRST GRAIN INSPECTOR. 


The annexed facsimile of the appointment of 
S. H. Stevens to be grain inspector at Chicago, and 


the instructions accompanying such appointment, 
is interesting as being the official record of the 


first order issued by a legally 
establish in America a regular 
spection of record. Out of this appointment and 
the signal success of the system inaugurated by 
Mr. Stevens, bave since come all the varied systems 


authorized body 
system of 


mae) 
grain in- 


‘of grain and seed inspection in the United States. 
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Although this appointment was made over 
years Mr. 
Chicago as inspector 


forty 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST OFFICIAL 


licenses and give bond to indemnify customers from 
loss. 
Eleyator operators must report daily to the rail- 
Way agent the amount of grain in store. 
Inspectors before opening a car must ascertain 


its condition, determine the leaks, if any, and 
make a record thereof, with a general statement 
of the condition of the car. 


Testing sieves shall have ten 
to the inch and be made of No. 
hard tinned steel wire cloth. 

Persons interested in the grain shall have access 


meshes each way 
28 standard gauge 


to the weighing machines and to the cleaning 
houses, 
No new elevator shall be operated until the 


scales shall first have been inspected and approved 
by the proper officials. 

Any person offering manipulated grain for sale 
with intent to deceive shall be guilty of an of- 
fense. Offenses under the act are liable to a fine 
of $10 to $1,000, unless the penalty is specifically 
otherwise stated. 


APPOINTMENT OF 8. H. STEVENS. 

post he has held since 1882, when he returned to 
Chicago, after an absence of twenty years (during 
which he served in the army and resided after the 
close of ‘the Civil War in Tennessee and Kansas), 
at the solicitation of the Board, to put 
and operation the present flaxseed 


into form 
inspection sys- 


tem of Chicago. 
Mr. Stevens has made grain mspection the study 
of a lifetime, and has invented numerous instru- 


ments and devices designed to facilitate a system 
of inspection whieh he has himself reduced to a 
practical Just at present his attention 
is devoted to the development of a uniform system 
of inspection of all grains and seeds 
in scope, 


science. 


to be national 
the first step toward which was his ree- 
ommendation to the Chicago Board on this topic, 
which that body approved and which will be found 


in his recent report as flax inspector, published 
in full on another page of this number of the 


“American Hlevator and Grain Trade.” 
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TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS. 


The executive committee of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association met at Dallas, Texas, on Sep- 
tember 18, President Harrison presiding, to take 
into consideration the situation at Galveston, occa- 
sioned by the then recent calamity, and to take 
such steps as might seem necessary for restoring 
normal conditions for the handling of grain through 
that port, and to look after the wheat already 
there, most of it in a damaged condition or a con- 
dition liable speedily to result in damage to the 
grain if it was not handled to dry out. 

A resolution was adopted to send Secretary Dor- 
Galveston to look after the grain there 
members of the Association who 


sey to 
belonging to 
might desire him to do so. 

Another resolution, deemed of such importance 
that it was embodied in a circular for general 
distribution, was adopted to this effect: 

“In view of the fact that some exporters of 
grain at Galveston are refusing to pay drafts since 
the recent calamity, the executive committee gives 
expression to its opinion as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the members 
at this meeting that when contracts are made in 
good faith and shipments are made in the time 
specified in such contracts and drafts are pre- 
sented accompanied with bills of lading, properly 
signed by solvent railroad companies, it is the duty 


| tary H. B. Dorsey as delegate to attend the annual 


convention of the National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Indianapolis on No- 
vember 20 and 21. ; 


THE I. X. L. WAREHOUSE MILL. 


A famous philosopher once made the obserya- 
tion that with some people experience was like the 
rear lights on a ship—they only served to light up 
the pathway that had been gone over. A _ trite 
opinion certainly, and true, perhaps, of a few in- 
dividuals, but in the business world no one under- 
values the true worth of experience. 

An experience of 30 years in the manufacture of 
grain cleaning machines is embodied in the accoin- 
panying cut of the I, X. L. Warehouse Mill. It is 
manufactured by the M. 8S. Field Mfg. Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wis., and in its construction Mr. Field has 
arranged in a most practical manner all the mod- 
ern principles required in a good cleaner. 

The machine has a strong blast applied directly 
to the sieves and without any obstruction. The 
drum. is covered with sheet steel. The irons are 
made very heavy with long bearings, which can 
be easily oiled. The shoe is operated by eccentrics 
and the shake can be easily adjusted from light to 
heavy. The mill is provided with one tight and one 
loose pulleys, G-inch diameter, 2-inch face, and is 
made of very best hardwood. <A part of the mill 
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of purchasers to pay such drafts when presented.” 

The secretary was instructed to confer with the 
railroad companies with a view to securing emer- 
gency rates, owing to the. inability of Galveston 
elevators for some time to come to handle grain 
and the crippled condition of railroads running: into 
Galveston, these emergency rates to he to New 
Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, the rates to be the same, or as nearly as 
possible, as those heretofore in force. 

A resolution was also adopted heartily encourag: 
ing the pluck and determination shown by the 
people of Galveston to rebuild and rehabilitate the 
city, and declaring it to be an imperative necessity 
that Texas should have at Galveston a natural 
outlet for the grain products of Texas and more 
northerly states. 

On October 12 a meeting of the Association was 
held at Dallas in connection with the state fair. 
The situation at Galveston was the principal sub- 
ject considered, the Association protesting against 
the shipment of grain to that port until the condi- 
tion is improved. It was claimed that the late ship- 
ments were retarding the handling of the grain 
which was on the island at the time of the storm. 

After considerable discussion, a resolution was 
adopted, pledging the codperation of the members 
to prevent further shipments, and also to insist that 
wheat on the tracks prior to the storm be given 
preference in care and handling. Seyeral who have 
visited Galyeston recently reported that the condi- 
tion was improving. 

At a meeting of the executive committee a num- 
ber of applications for membership were favorably 
acted upon. It was also decided to accredit Secre- 


X. L. WAREHOUSE 


MILL. 


is finished in natura] wood.and as a whole it pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance. 

The company has a new, large and well equipped 
plant and since the first of the year has enjoyed 
1 very large domestic as well as foreign trade. 


BUFFALO-TIDEWATER GRAIN 
POOL. 


The New York Central, West Shore, Mrie, Lehigh 
and Lackawanna roads have formed a pool of the 
grain traffic by rail from Buffalo to tidewater. The 
Vanderbilt lines, the New York Central and West 
Shore, get, it is said, 55 per cent of the traffic, the 
Erie 25 per cent, the Lehigh 16 per cent and the 
Lackawanna 4 per cent. Frank Harriott, late of 
the Erie, will be manager of the traffic and handle 
the contracts to check up the business of each road. 
On the strength of this arrangement grain rates 
east of Buffalo, which had been cut to the lowest 
rate on record, were restored September 19 to 3 
cents, including Buffalo elevator and New York 
lightering charges. It is stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania lines will codjperate with the roads named 
above by making a corresponding rate from its 
Lake Erie ports to tidewater. 

This general statement is denied, however, by 
the railroads, whose representatives say the popu- 
lar idea of the ‘pool’ is entirely erroneous; that 
Mr. Harriott’s business is simply to keep tab on the 
tonnage of the various roads so that their execu- 
tive officers may know what each of their com- 
petitors is doing. At any rate, if it is a pool, it 
is claimed, it is not “strictly a pool,” inasmuch as 
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the subscribing companies do not pool their grain 


traffic earnings, but simply divide the business, 
Some New York men are inclined to look on the 
pool with favor because it is thought to be the 
purpose of the roads to favor New York, and it is 
cited as a “straw” to that effect that the British 
S. S. Zampa on September 24 was loading 140,000 
bushels of wheat from the iron elevator at the foot 
of Degraw Street, Brooklyn, being the first steamer 
to load grain at that elevator for many months. 
Another theory for the pool is that it is a moye- 
ment “to head off further agitation for the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal, by showing how com- 
pletely the grain forwarding trade is under the 
control of the trunk lines. It is anticipated that 


_the intention of the trunk lines is to maintain a 


low freight rate until every canaj barge is put out 
of business. The canal business is about on its 
last legs,’ said a prominent vessel broker, “and IL 
reckon the railways have formed a grain pool be- 
cause they think the time is ripe to give the canal 
business a knock-out blow.” 


GALVESTON AT WORK AGAIN. 


The fearful destruction at Galveston during the 
storm of September 12 was less severe as to the 
grain elevators than was at first anticipated, in 
view of the awful nature of the catastrophe as a 
whole. The docks, wharves, sheds and railway 
facilities were greatly damaged, but while the 
roofs were blown from the large elevators they 
were not all otherwise vitally damaged. nor were 
their contents seriously injured, the loss on wheat 
in store not being, as estimated by Jas. Stewart, of 
Stewart & Co., St. Louis, in excess of 2 per cent. 
Elevator A of the Galveston Wharf Company lost 
its roof, but otherwise was left in possible working 
order with temporary repairs. Iievator B suffered 
most, the loading conveyors being swept away so 
that its grain had to be transferred to Hlevator A 
for shipment, while otherwise it needs reconstruc- 
tion generally. Within just a week after the storm 
Elevator A began loading wheat info the steamship 
Telesfora, the first movement on the docks marking 
the resumption of commerce at the port. Hanna 
& Leonard’s new elevator started up on September 
20. It was about completed before the storm and 
was but little damaged by it and was completed 
immediately after the storm in order to handle the 
grain and put such as is out of condition into con- 
dition for export. The British steamer Hndeayour 
went under its spouts September 20 to take a full 
cargo of wheat. The eleyator was hampered, how- 
ever, for power, its equipment being electric motors 
taking power from city power company, which 
could not resume operations for some days on ac- 
count of down wires. 

The grain in the cars standing in the yards at 
the time the storm burst, about 1,000 cars, was less 
fortunate than that in the elevators. It turned out 
on examination that in nearly all of them the water 
rose into the wheat for about a foot above the 
bottom of the cars. It being salt water the wheat 
caked so hard that the “tryer”’ used by the inspect- 
or would not penetrate it. The grain above this 
water line appears not to have been damaged. The 
good grain was transferred by hand to other cars 
and that on the bottom went somewhere—to diss- 
tilleries or other places—as soon as empty cars could 
be obtained. 

All question of the city’s future was settled by 
the activity of the elevator men and the railway 
officials who within ten days after the storm had 
performed the remarkable feat of repairing Gal- 
veston Bay bridge so as to make it usable for regu- 
lar traffic by the morning of September 21. 

The resumption of the grain traffic has been 
rather nominal than real, however, eyen up to this 
time. The Galveston Wharf Company’s elevators, 
though not wholly disabled, are not in _ perfect 
running condition and must be thoroughly repaired. 
Elevator B will be entirely reconstructed,~a ‘con- 
tract to that effect haying been entered into by the 
Wharf Company with James Stewart & Co. of St. 
Louis on September 24. A contract to repair Ele- 
vator A had been previously let. In the meantime 
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most of the grain and cotton brokers and commis- 
sion houses have opened temporary headquarters at 
Houston and are operating but nominally until new 
routes for the grain can be relied upon. 

The Macdonald Engineering Company of Chi- 
eago is repairing the conveyor galleries and 
repairing the damage done by the storm to the 
eleyator of the Texas Star Flour Mills. The new 
conveyor galleries will be entirely of steel, se- 
eurely anchored to concrete and pile foundations. 
It is expected that the repairs can be completed 
by December 1. 

The Port Arthur outlet seems to have ‘suffered 
by the storm quite as seriously as did Galveston. 
it appearing that while the elevator there had not 
apparently been injured, it was, in fact, careened 
_by the storm until the top is about eight inches ott 
of plumb. The discovery was made when an at- 


PORT HURON AND NORTHWEST- 
ERN ELEVATOR COMPANY’S 
ELEVATOR BURNED. 


At noon on September 13 the elevator of the Port 
Huron and Northwestern Elevator Company at 
Port Huron, Mich., was destroyed by fire. Adjoin- 
ing the elevator and connected with it by a grain 
spout was the mill of the McMorran Milling Corn- 
pany, as well as a pea mill in which a certain 
patented pea soup preparation was manufactured, 
owned by D. MeMorran & Co. ‘These properties, to- 
gether with the cooper shops and other auxiliary 
buildings, were destroyed. Henry MecMorran, his 
son David McMorran, and C, IF. Harrington were 
the owners of all the properties. 

The origin of the fire is unknown. It began in 
the pea mill, and from this building spread to the 
elevator connected with the 
mill by a spout, and soon 
the entire property was in 
flames that were beyond the 
control of the fire depart- 
ment, although when erected 
they were supposed to be 
sufficiently separated from 
each other to make such a 
catastrophe tmpossible with 
the usual activity on the 
part of the firemen of the 
city. The illustrations show 
the elevator as it looked be- 
fore the fire and as in flames, 


house was designed by the Macdonald Engineering 
Company of Chicago and was as thoroughly modern 
as any house built in 1895-96. 

It is announced by Mr. David McMorran that the 
elevator will not be built this year, owing to the 
high prices of all building materials. 


THE CONNERS ELEVATORS 
AGAIN. 


After delays which to the grain men of Montreal 
have been galling, to say the least, and many bitter 
complaints that the Harbor Board permitted pro- 
crastination, Mr. W. J. Conners of Buffalo, who 
succeeded last spring in getting a franchise for and 
possession of about every elevator site in Montreal, 
returned to that city on September 11, and con- 
fessed that he had not yet organized his company, 
owing to financial exigencies growing out of the 
Boer war, the Chinese war, ete. He assured his 
friends on the Harbor Board, however, that “it was 
all right—he’d be there,’ but did not know how 
much time he might want before beginning the 
work. Then he disappeared again. 

Nearly a fortnight later he again reappeared, ac- 
companied by Mr. Geo. T. Smith of Buffalo, and 
announced that he was ready to go ahead with the 
work of building the elevators and warehouses 
called for by his contracts, and would “complete 
the job as quickly as it can be done.” He also 
stated to the Board in writing that, ‘‘in accordance 
with the expressed sentiment, at the meeting of 
your honorable Board, held on the 11th inst., that 


BEFORE THE FIRE.—ELEVATOR OF THE PORT HURON AND NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR COMPANY.—ON FIRE. 


tempt was made to start the machinery and it was 
found that it was so badly out of line that it would 
not run. 

It may be of interest, in passing, to note that the 
American steamship Hyades, which left Galveston 
just prior to the storm, arrived at New York on 
September 19 in distress, having passed through 
the hurricane. The ship had on board 189,900 
bushels of wheat consigned to Chicago. Just what 
was the reason for this remarkable route is hard 
to say. From Kansas, via Galveston and New York, 
to Chicago is a circuitous route for a consignment 
of grain that could have been shipped direct in a 
few hours. However, the sea water had poured in 
through her hatches and the cargo was discharged 
with difficulty at Dow’s elevators in Brooklyn. _An- 
other Galveston wheat cargo in the Michigan. was 
discharged at the same time by the floating eleva- 
tors at Pierrepont’s stores, Brooklyn. This cargo, 
like the wet grain of the Hyades, was to have been 
run through the drier at Nye’s elevator, but that 
plant was burned on September 22. 


Kentucky will readily agree that the price of 
corn is the proper standard by which to measure 
the prosperity of the country.—Washington Post. 


It was estimated by David McMorran that the 
buildings represented an investment of over $100,- 
000. The elevators coutained about 100,000 bushels 
of corn and 60,000 bushels of wheat. 
seen that the elevators were doomed, the chutes 
were opened and the grain spilled upon the floors 
in order that it might be saved in part. The in- 
surance approximated $91,000 on the buildings and 
$114,000 on the contents, carried by various coin- 
panies, including the mutuals. 

This elevator replaced one destroyed by fire in 
May, 1895, and was erected in 1895-96, for a ca- 
pacity of 250,000 bushels, with a bean house in the 
two-story annex shown in the picture. The main 
building was 50x100 feet on the ground and 145 
feet high, the bin story being 76 feet. It had two 
receiving legs of §,000 bushels’ capacity each and 
one lofting leg of 10,000 bushels’ capacity, receiving 
grain from the marine elevator leg, also of 10,000 
bushels’ capacity. The elevating and distributing 
machinery was all in good order and efficient. The 
house had also two Monitor Elevator Separators 
and one Eureka Oats Clipper, all of the largest 
sizes, and a complete dust collecting and sweeper 
system. The power was transmitted by rope system 
and elevator heads driven by rope direct. The 


When it was j 


we make a definite report upon this date relative 
to the terminal structures for Windmill Point pier, 
I have much pleasure in notifying you that we will 
begin assembling material at once, 
the work of construction next week. 
the work to completion as rapidly as possible.” 

On October 2 work on the elevators began under 
the direction of G. T. Smith of Buffalo on behalf of 
the syndicate and of W. R. Sinks, engineer of Bar- 
nett & Record Company of Minneapolis, who are in 
charge of the construction. The working house will 
be built first, the foundations for which will be 
271x89 feet. The storage capacity will be 1,000,000 
bushels, 


and commence 
We will press 


The steamer Andrew Carnegie on September 22 
loaded at the Illinois Central Elevators, at the 
mouth of the river, 230,000 bushels of corn. This 
is said to have been the largest grain cargo ever 
taken out of Chicago River. On the 29th the Simon 
J. Murphy took out of the McReynolds elevator at 
South Chicago 257,260 bushels of grain (wheat and 
corn), beating the record there; while on October 9 
the same vessel took from the same house another 
corn cargo of 270,000 bushels, the largest 
shipped from the collection port of Chicago. 


Vor 
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BROOM CORN BOOMING. 


If the broom corn trust, so called, otherwise the 
Central Broom Supply Company, which was so 
much in evidence on broom corn a year ago, main- 
tains its command of the trade, it will have to go 
down into its purse for more money than it took 
last year to secure the stock. The new crop of 
brush is this year undeniably short, and the farmers 
know it, and have been holding the corn against 
offers much higher than was paid by brokers for 
most of the crop last year. Prices have conse- 
quently stiffened rapidly since harvest, and on Sep- 
tember 18 reached $100 per ton for brush in the 
field. Some brush has been sold at this figure; 
but as broom makers are practically without stock 
and the farmers are not in a rush to sell, even at 
$100, the price may go still higher without giving 
the brokers, who have hitherto taken the cream 
of the profits, any great amount of picking from 
this year’s crops. 


GRAIN DRYING IN BUFFALO. 


The Buffalo City Council on the recommendation 
of the Board of Health has solved the grain drying 
smell problem by adopting the following amen<- 
ment to Ch. XXV of the City Ordinances: 


“Section 157. No person, firm or corporation shall 
engage in the business of drying grain that has 
been damaged by wet or moisture, or damaged 
grain that is in process of fermentation, without 
first obtaining a license from the mayor of the city 
to engage in such business, and paying for such 
license the sum of fifty dollars. No such license 
shall be granted except upon the written recom- 
mendation of the department of health; and all 
licenses granted pursuant to this section shall ex- 
pire on the first day of May next after the grant- 
ing of the same. No person, firm or corporation 
carrying on such business, as aforesaid, shall allow 
the fumes, vapor or any offensive odors given off in 
process of drying such grain to escape into the open 
air in such a manner as to cause or tend to cause 
injury, discomfort or annoyance to any person or 
persons, or to the public. A violation of this or 
dinance shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 
two hundred and fifty dollars for each and every 
offense. Nothing herein contained shall apply to 
the business of malting grain to be used in the 
manufacture of ale or beer.” 


The ordinance adopted, it further appeared that 
some 80,000 bushels of grain from the late Dakota 
Hlevator which had run into the Blackwell canal 
had begun to ferment and was exuding great gobs 
of smell. The question before the department of 
health was, therefore, Does the duty of removing 
this grain and the smell devolve upon the owner or 
upon the city? 

Simultaneously with the adoption of the ordi- 
nance, the department informed ihe people that the 
stench from drying wet grain had ceased—there was 
no more grain to dry. 


WHAT NEW ORLEANS IS DOING. 


New Orleans continues to increase her grain ex- 
ports, which for the eight months, January-August, 
1900, reached 21,868,987 bushels, against 17,712,554 
bushels in same period of 1899. Of the 1900 total 
4,756,962 bushels were wheat, 15,636,849 bushels 
corn, 1,264,834 bushels oats and 218,292 bushels bar- 
ley. 

For the year Sept. 1, 1899, to Aug. 31, 1900, ac- 
cording to the States, New Orleans exported 26,349,- 
856 bushels of corn, 7,973,407 bushels of wheuxt, 
1,294,304 bushels of oats and 162,800 bushels of 
barley, a grand total of 35,780,367 bushels and a 
net increase for the year of 8,576,872 bushels. Liver- 
pool was the largest buyer of corn, with Rotterdam 
second and Belfast third; of wheat Rotterdam was 
the largest buyer, with Liverpool and Hamburg next 
in order. 

New Orleans has seyen elevators for general 
business and one sacking house for the local trade. 
The storage capacity of the seven houses is 2,765,000 
bushels. Since the Galveston disaster considerable 
grain has reached New Orleans that should have 
gone through the former city. Should this trade 
become permanent, a large increase of elevator 
room might be made necessary. 

Plans are even now being made for an elevator 


to be erected for the Texas & Facific Railway a 
Westwego, to have 600,000 bushels’ storage ca- 
pacity and new handling capacity of 200 to 250 
cars daily. The railroad now has a house at West- 
wego of 400,000 bushels’ capacity. The new house 
will be no part of the old one, however. The con- 
tract for the work has been let to James Stewart 
& Co., of St. Louis. : 

The Harmony Street Elevator of the New Or- 
leans Elevator Company has been sold to a Boston 
company for $30,000. This elevator was built some 
twenty-odd years ago by a Mr. Higby. Later it 
Was passed into the hands of the New Orleans 
Elevator Company, of which H. C. Haarstick of 
St. Louis was president and L. Naef superintend- 
ent. It will be closed as an elevator and remodeled 
for factory purposes. ; 


A. R. DODGE & CO. 


Down in the southwest corner of Reno County, 
Kansas, is the village of Langdon, on the Rock 
Island Route, where A. R. Dodge & Co. have 
erected the elevator shown in the accompanying 
picture. It is not a big one—only 5,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity—but it is a well built and permanent struc- 
ture. In size it is 24 feet square, including the 
power house. The elevator proper, with driveway, 
is 22x24 feet in size. There are four storage bins 
and one shipping bin, and a double dump. The ele- 
vators are operated by horse power. Not all the 
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ELEVATOR OF A. R. DODGE & CO., LANGDON, KAN. 
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men shown in the doorway are attached to the ele- 
vator staff—most of them are carpenters, but the 
elevator is well located for business and has been 
doing well since its completion. 


THE PACIFIC COAST WHEAT 
TRADE. 


San Francisco is, of course, the leading port for 
handling export wheat on the Pacific Const. Its 
shipments for the calendar year 1900 to August 1 
were 8,487,715 bushels, being second only to New 
York. Portland, Ore., stood fifth on the list of 
wheat export cities for the same period, having 
exported 5,337,641 bushels. Puget Sound ports (con- 
solidated in the returns) stood ninth, with exports 
of 2,105,359 bushels. 

On the Sound Tacoma led in wheat receipts for 
the crop year, September 1, 1899, to August 30, 
1900, with 5,950 cars, to Seattle’s 3,732 cars. ‘The 
great triple wheat warehouse at Tacoma, of which 
so much has been said, is now almost entirely com- 
pleted, the second of the three sections having been 
opened for use on September 17, with 300 cars of 
grain waiting to be unloaded. 

About all the grain going abroad through San 
Francisco is shipped by four firms, who last cereal 
year made 149 out of 165 clearances of wheat car- 
goes. These firms are G. W. MeNair, 48 clear- 
ances; Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 45; Eppenger & Co., 
36; Girvin & Kyre, 20. 

Up to September 1 the water craft on San Joa- 
quin River were busy handling the grain flowing 
into Stockton for movement to Port Costa. Rain 
usually falls in the wheat country along about the 
middle or end of September, so that the farmers 
endeavor to have all the wheat they want to sell 
disposed of before that time, and the balance put 
under cover. Although the crop this year was 


only about half normal, the amount of wheat in 
store at Port Costa and Stockton was greater at Sep- 
tember 1, 1900, than at same date a year ago, being 
108,060 tons at Port Costa and 68,264 tons at Stock- 
ton, against 965,453 and 51,524 tons, respectively, 
for September 1, 1899. ‘Chere was also a larger 
stock of barley in store at those towns this year 
than last at September 1. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEN BEAT 
THE CHICAGO BOARD. 


The application of the Chicago Board of Trade 
for an injunction restraining the outside brokers, 
ete., of Milwaukee from making use of Chicago 
Board quotations was denied by Judge Seaman at 
Milwaukee on October 1. 

Just how the Milwaukee defendants get the quo- 
tations is unknown to the Chicago Board, but the ~ 
Board’s counsel assumed on the hearing at Milwau- 
kee that they are obtained illegitimately. The basis 
of the Board’s contention is that the quotations are 
the private property of the Board, and that the 
Board, realizing’ the iniquity of bucket-shopping, 
has decided, on the strength of Illinois courts’ de- 
cisions, to withhold the quotations from other than 
bona fide commercial exchanges and their mem- 
bers conducting a strictly on**Change business. 

The court at Milwaukee “did not question the 
property rights of the Chicago Board in its own 
quotations, but the question was raised whether 
those rights were waived or lost by the Board when 
it permitted the quotations to be posted. As to this 
point Judge Seaman’s decision is as follows: 


The bill rests in the theory that the complainant has a 
property right in the quotations made upon the transac- 
tions of its exchange and may restrict their use to such 
parties as conform to its regulations in respect thereto. 
At common law the right of property of the complainant 
in its quotations, as prepared by its officers and agents, 
until publication, is well established; and it is thereby 
entitled either to withhold entirely from publication or 
to mike the first publication. Against subsequent pab- 
lication the common law affords no protection, and it can 
be obtained only through the statutory copyrights. 

The rule.is well established that giving out the quo- 
tations to a limited nnmber of persons for individual use 
is not such publication as will defeat the property right. 
In reference to the quotations of this complaint, how- 
ever, the supreme court of Illinois has held that the right 
of complainant was qualified by the interests of the pub- 
lic to such extent that so long as it continued to give out 
its quotations either directly or indirectly it must do so 
without unjust discrimination as to persons, and must 
furnish market quotations to all who may desire to:ob- 
tain them for lawful purposes and upon the same terms. 

The answer of the defendants, among other ,matters, 
sets up in substance the right of the public to these mar- 
ket reports as part of the general news and information 
of the day, a contention which is not tenable. Other 
matters are put in issue, however, by the answer and affi- 
davits on behalf of the defendants, which call for the hear- 
ing of proofs before the drastic remedy of an injunction 
can be invoked. , 

As such allegations are introduced as well on behalf of 
the other defendants, for the purposes of this motion, 
both the issue of fact and its effect upon the property 
rights asserted by the complainant must be left for de- 
termination when the proofs are submitted. Moreover, 
the other defendants expressly deny that their reports 
are obtained surreptitiously, and aver that they are trans- 
mitted to them after their public posting in the various 
places in Chicago, upon blackboards and otherwise, to 
the extent.of making them public property. 

As the right of property asserted on behalf of the com- 
plainant subsists only until publication, and from the 
nature of the transactions this period is necessarily one 
of minutes and not hours, Iam of opinion that issue is 
raised in that regard, which can be determined only when 
the proofs are taken, and cannot be prejudged on this 
motion for preliminary injunction. 


The court, therefore, sent the question to a 
referee, Who will take testimony for the purpose of 
showing whether the giving out of the quotations 
and their posting upon the blackboards in Chicago 
is sufficient to destroy the Chicago Board’s claim of 
privacy; and until that question is decided no 
injunction as asked for will issue. The Board’s 
attorney insists he will have no difficulty in show- 
ing that the quotations are used by the Milwaukee 
defendants before they become public property in 
Chicago or elsewhere. 

On October 8 the Chicago Board reopened the 
case to have the referee take testimony immediately 
—on the 11th at Milwaukee and 138th at Chicago. 
This was a step unexpected by the defendants. The 
Board expects by this testimony to show how and 
whence the defendants get the quotations. 


Texas feeders are paying Chicago prices for corn- 
in that state. 
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{For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


SERIOUS INJURY TO STORED 
WHEAT BY INSECTS. 


BY PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 

In April, 1896, the writer called attention through 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” to an 
insect which spun a great amount of silk in a 
granary in Mexico, stating that it was without 
doubt the Indian-meal moth, Plodia Interpunctella. 
Since that time I have had occasion to refer to 
the same insect through the American Miller 


Plodia interpunctella : 


INDIAN MEAL MOTH—a, moth; b, chrysalis; ec, caterpillar, 
lateral view, f, dorsal view somewhat enlarged; d, head,and e, 
first abdominal segment of caterpillar, more enlarged.—After 
Chittenden in Year Book, 1894, U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 


several times. It has been mistaken for the flour 
moth by some millers. 

During the past few weeks my office has been 
deluged with inquiries about an-insect doing seri- 
ous damage in stored wheat. In one instance 19,- 
000 bushels were at stake, while in another 4,000 
bushels were infested. The writer has made a 
‘areful examination of the wheat in many gran- 
aries and finds the Indian-meal moth is the depre- 
dator in almost every case. 

The moth itself does no harm, but the worms, 
or larye, resulting from the eggs deposited by it, 
are the depredators. They feed upon the whear, 
cutting the ends of the grains and giving them 
the appearance of having been cracked. When 
fully grown the larve spin silken webs over the 
surface of the wheat, matting it together. They 
also spin a cocoon, in which the larva changes to 
a pupa, from which the adult moth appears a little 
later. When these cocoons are spun in the wheat 
several kernels are attached to them, making 
masses of wheat about the size of the end of 
one’s thumb. These bunches can be seen over 
surface if the wheat is disturbed. Owing to 
webbing of the wheat I have thought that 
should call this the “‘wheat web worm.” 

From the economic standpoint this is by far 
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most important and widespread outbreak ever re- 
corded of the ravages of this pest. Farmers are 


greatly alarmed over a wide area about the un- 
usual numbers of these insects. The species 
cosmopolitan, and should be looked after wherever 
wheat is stored. 

We have been very successful in destroying it 
where we have used bisulphide of carbon. We 
have been using it at the rate of one to two pounds 
in one hundred bushels of grain in store, leaving 
ihe grain exposed to the fumes over night. In 
several cases, where the buildings were quite open, 
we used hydrocyanic acid gas to destroy the moths 
in the upper part of the inclosure, while the bi- 
sulphide penetrated the grain. These two gases 
have been very effective, one being lighter than 
air, while the other is heavier. In larger buildings, 
where there is a greater amount of air space, I 
advise the use of hydrocyanic acid gas. This gus 
is especially adapted to the fumigation of ware- 
houses, elevators, tanks, ete. It is easy to apply 
and not difficult to generate. It is not inflammable 
and cannot explode or produce fire under any Cit- 
cumstances. It is made by combining cyanide of 
potassium, sulphuric acid and water. It is a very 
deadly gas, and nothing can live within its fumes. 
It has to be handled, therefore, by expert hands. 
We have used this gas now for one year in a 
large number of mills, and in every case with 
marked success. Any person desiring to use this 
gas should read the two articles on it in the 
American Miller for September and November, 
1899, For the general fumigation of large build- 


is 


J ings I know of nothing better than hydrocyanic 
acid gas; while, on the other hand, for the fumi- 
gation of grain in bulk infested with insects, bi- 
sulphide of carbon has no superior. 

In a recent circular I gaye the following sugges- 
tions for using bisulphide of carbon: 


Bisulphide of carbon, the material used, is a very foul- 
smelling, volatile liquid, as clear as water, the fumes of 
which are several times heavier than air. They create a 
death atmosphere in which no animal life can survive. 
The material can be placed directly upon grain without 
the least deleterious effect, so far as injury to the germ 
is concerned and does not hurt its edible properties. Al- 
though a very foul smelling liquid, it leaves no bad after- 
effect, and is sure death to insects wherever it reaches 
them. The material can be bought in any quantity in 
from ten to one hundred pound cans from Edward R. 
Taylor, Penn Yan, N. Y.. at about 10 cents per pound. 
From one to two pounds of the material is all that is 
necessary for every hundred bushels of grain in store, or 
the same amount for every thousand cubic feet of space, 
the amount used depending upon the tightness of the 
building or bin and the intensity of the attack. If the 
bin is very tight, one pound of bisulphide to every hun- 
dred bushels will be sufficient. If open use two pounds. 
In applying the chemical, after the capacity of the bin or 
house has been determined, it should be placed in tin 
pans, soup plates, or any vessel with a large evaporating 
surface, and set around directly on top of the grain. The 
room or bin should be closed as tightly as possible and 
left for at least 24 hours. I would advise its use in pans 
or soup plates, as the fumes are kept more constant fora 
greater length of time, as evaporation is gradual, and 
better results are secured. 

Caution: It must be borne in mind that this material 
is a very explosive one, when the fumes are mechanically 
mixed with air; therefore it must be handled with caution 
during the fumigation of a house or-bin. Especial care 
should be taken that no lights or persons with a light of 
any kind, even a cigar or pipe, are allowed around the 
room or building. With this caution, there need 
not be any fear to persons applying it, as a reasonable 
amount ean be inhaled without injury during the opera- 
tion. Of course it is necessary for the person applying 
the material to get out of the building as soon as pos- 
sible. 1f you will kindly inform us of the size of your bin 
or room, and the amount of grain in it, we will tell you 
how much of the chemical it will take. 


In my investigations I found the saw-toothed 
grain beetle, Silvanus surinamensis, doing consiad- 


erable damage to wheat in several localities. This 
beetle has a wide distribution throughout the 


world. I will now give a brief outline of the life 
history of these two insects, with illustrations. 


THE INDIAN-MEAL MOTH. 


The Indian-meal moth, Plodia interpunctella, has 
a wide distribution, as noted above. 


It does not 


SILK FABRIC made by Larva of Indian Meal Moth.—<After 
W.G. Johnson in ‘American Mi.ler,”’ April, 1896. 
confine its attacks to grains and farinaceous prod- 
ucts, but feeds on seeds and various kinds of nuts, 
dried fruits, roots and herbs. dried 
in cabinets are not free from its attacks. 
feed upon sugar, jelly and yeast 
even ‘been found troublesome in 
an all-around nuisance in granaries, 
houses. 

The adult moth is shown in the accompanying 
illustration at a. It measures from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch with wings expanded. 
The outer two-thirds of the fore-wings is a reddish 
brown, with a dull, coppery luster, and the inner 
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It will 
and has 
It 

and 


oven 


sakes, 
beehives. ix 


stores 


third is a dirty, whitish gray, giving the creature 
when at rest the appearance of a whitish band 
just back of the head. The moths are quite ac- 
tive and are easily disturbed. They may be seeu 
flying about a granary or warehouse in the day- 
time, but they are usually more active at night. 
The female may often be seen resting with her 
wings drawn close to her body, with the tip of 
her abdomen turned up between them, in which 
position she remains unless disturbed, until found 


by the male. The female deposits her eggs upon 


Silvanus surinamensis - 


SAW TOOTHED GRAIN BEETLE.—a, beetle; b, pupa; e¢ 
larva, all enlarged; d, antenna of larva.—After Chittenden in 
Year Book, 1894, U. S. Dept. Agric. lture. 
the grain, where they hatch in a few 
tiny worms, which begin feeding upon the grain. 
When full grown the worms, or larve, are about 
half an inch long, flesh-colored and hairy, as shown 
in the illustration at ec. They have the peculiar 
habit of spinning. fine silken threads wherever they 
especially when fully grown, at which time 
they migrate to some corner or angle for pupation. 
It is during this migrating period that they line 
the inside of granaries or bins with their silk and 
web the entire surface of the wheat. These silken 
threads are spun back and forth in every conceiy- 
able direction, and after a while the silk is woven 
into a beautiful, fine, delicate fabric. A specimen 
of this fabric, as soft as the most costly silk cloth, 


days into 


So, 


is shown in the illustration. 

During very warm weather insect 
pable of passing through all its stages from egy 
adult in about five weeks. There are in all 
probability from five to seven generations annually 
where the temperature is favorable, and the late 
broods do the most damage. It does not usually 
make its ravages conspicuous until late in August 
or September. It passes the winter in most cases 
in the larval stage. 


this is ca- 


to 


THE SAW-TOOTHED GRAIN BEETLE. 

This little beetle is widely distributed throughout 
the world, and is of common occurrence in gran- 
aries, in groceries, in dwelling houses and barns, 
and, in fact, almost everywhere edibles are stored. 
It is nearly omnivorous, infesting grains and seeds 
of all sorts, flour, meal, bran, bread- 
stuffs and other materials. It has been reported, 
through the American Miller, as specially injuri- 
ous in different years in many states. 

The insect a clavicorn of the family 
Cucujide. It is only about one-tenth of an inch 
long, slender, much flattened and of a dark, choco- 
late-brown color. On each side of the thorax, just 
back of the head, on the upper surface, are six 
saw-like teeth, as shown in figure at a. On 
count of this structure it is called the saw-toothed 
grain beetle. The larva, as will 
reference to the illustration (c), has six legs. 
is exceedingly active, and does not 
wholly within a grain, but 
eating here and there. After attaining its growth 
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single moves 
the larva attaches itself to some convenient surface 
and constructs a covering by joining together small 
grains or fragments of infested material by means 
of a silken substance which it secretes, and within 
this the pupa (b) the adult 
are assumed. = It that there 
are six or seven generations of this insect annually 
in the latitude of Maryland. During the summer 
months the life cycle but twenty-four 
days; in spring, from six to ten weeks. The pest 
winters in the adult stage, so far as is known, 
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DE SINGIN’ OB DE CORN. 


When de summer day am done, 
An’ de sun am sinkin’ low, 

Et’s soothin’ des to lie upon de grass 
A watchin’ in de sky 
De red an’ yallah glow 

Ob de clouds as dey goes a floatin’ pas’, 
Yo’ snarlin’ min’ stops frettin’, 
As yo’ lie an’ watch de glisten 

Ob de sunlight as it dances fah an’ neah, 
Wha de tall corn waves an’ rustles, 
Aw’ et calms yo’ fur to listen 

As de singin’ ob de corn falls on yo’ eah, 


Et mak’s yo’ feel so -quiet 
Fur to heah dem leabs a rustlin’, 

As de blades 0’ corn go swayin’ down de row; 
You fo’gets aboud de wranglin’, 

An’ de worry an’ de bustlin’ 

Ob de wimmin in de kitchen, now fo’ sho’; 
Yo’ fo’gets aboud de men 
Wat’s all de time a gettin’ 

In a stew, an’ a wrinklin’ 0’ dare brow; 
Yo’ shets yo’ eyes an’ whispers, 
Wha’s de use 0’ dis yeah frettin’, 

An’ dis ebbahlastin’ hurry anyhow! 


Sweet an’ low, sweet an’ low, 
De corn am singin’, 

An’ et looks like some grand army on parade. 
To an’ fro, to an’ fro, 

De birds am wingin’ 

Wha de breezes blow de tasseled eah an’ blade. 
An’ when de autumn days come, 
An’ de corn am in de shock, 

Wi’ de punkins on de groun’ agleamin’ 
De corn sings den 0’ wintah nights, 
An’ de tickin’ 0’ de clock, 

An’ de apples an’ de cidah in de cellah. 
Yo’ mos’ kin smell de hoe-cake, 
An’ see de pop corn ball, 

Aw’ de darkeys pass aroun’ de cidah mug, 
Yo’ calls to min’ de fireplace 
Wi de shadders on de wall, 

Aw’ de darkey babies sprawlin’ on de rug. 


yallah, 


De singin’ ain’ so sof’ like 

As on de summer day, 

de corn am dry an’ husky, don’ yo’ 

It min’s yo’ o’ de granny 

Dat croons an’ croons away 

To de chilluns dat’s a climbin’ on ’er knee. 
But de granny’s voice am sweet, 
As back an’ forth dey rock, 

De chilluns t’ink et sweet, an’ quiet grow; 
An’ we lubs to heah de song 
Ob de corn dat’s in- de shock, 

As across de autumn fiel’s de breezes blow. 


Io’ seej;— 


Sweet an’ low, sweet an’ low, 
De corn am singin’, 
But dat army’s stackin’ arms, sho’s yo’ born, 
To ‘an’ iro, to an’ fro; 
De birds am wingin’ 
Wha de breezes blow upon de shocks 0° corn, 


—Susanna Hay. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


PREFERS LONG FUTURES. 

Hiditor American Blevator and Trade :—i 
like the publication of quotations on long futures, 
as I think it gives the buyer a little better chance, 
but short futures may suit the seller better. 

Yours truly, ED. LEER. 

Millott, Ind. 


LET THE RULE STAND. 


Grain 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think it better to allow the Chicago Board of Trade 
rule on futures to remain as if is. It does not 


affect our business in any way whatever, and is, 
so far as we know, satisfactory. 
Yours truly, FRED LIENAN. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


USES AN AUTOMATIC WEIGHER. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 arm 
using an automatic weigher here and it does very 
well, but gives me some trouble to keep it iu 
plumb on account of the house, which is in poor 
shape and sways more or less. I think in a solid, 
well-built house they would give satisfaction. 
Respectfully, BH. C. NORTHWAY. 
Campbell, Neb. 


MR. HIEATT’S NEW POSITION. 

Bditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—1 
wish to inform you that I have sold my elevator 
here to J. D. Harpster, who took possession on 
September 18. 

I have engaged with the Moffatt Commission Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., to travel in their interest, 


soliciting business from the regular trade only. 
No farmers’ or irregular business wanted, they say. 
Respectfully yours, N. B. HIBATT. 

Willis, IXan. 

CHANGES OF AN ILLINOIS DEALER. 

Fditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—t lave 
sold my half interest in the Vandalia Line Elevator 
to my former partner, R. O. Harris, and the busi- 
ness is now conducted in his name imstead of the 
firm name of Harris & Wesch. 

I have bought the H. M. Bone Hlevator, better 
known as the Woodworth Elevator, located on the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Mr. Bone will retire 
from the grain business. 

Yours respectfully, J. A. WESCH & CO. 

Arcola, Ll. 

AUTOMATIC WEIGHER 


WOULD NOT USE 
AGAIN. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: —-In 


regard to automatic weighing machines, we had 
one in our elevator which burned. When we re- 
built we arranged for and put in a 500-bushel Fair- 
banks-Morse Hopper Scale. Ouyv weights aré now 
nearly always correct. When we had the auto- 
matic machine we did not feel that we could swear 
by it and we had-a good many discrepancies in 
weight. We would not think of using one again, 

Yours truly, CG. -EYNICIIO“S: 

Lowell, Ind. 


RESTRICTS OUTSIDE TRADING, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
rule of not publishing quotations of long futures 
does not affect us. There is much less trading 
in futures here under the new rule, as most of the 
country traders think long futures are not being 
traded in, yet almost any commission house will 
execute such orders. 

Such being the case, I can see no 
in not publishing long future quotations. It 
tainly restricts outside trading. 

Yours truly, F. 

il Pasoy 


SATISFLED WITH 60-DAY TRADING RULE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
do not believe that. the publication of the quota- 
tions on long futures is material so long as the 
long futures are not traded in at all, but we do 
believe that the suppression of the price at which 
any transaction takes piave is a detrinient to ihe 
trade in general. We believe that po transaction 
at all should be permitted on the dosr of the ex- 
change that is not to be publie. 

We are well satisfied with the 60-day rule and 
believe that it promotes steadiness in the markets 
and confines values to a more legitimate and in- 
trinsic basis than the long-time options which are 
solely for the benefit of European trade and purely 
speculative traders. 

Yours truly, 
MATTOON ELEVATOR CO., 
H. EH. Winney, 


advantage 
cer- 


S. LARTSON. 


Mattoon, Il. 


APPROVES ACTION OF CHICAGO EXCHANG FL 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re 
ferring to the matter of confining deals in futures 
to shorter’ periods, will say that any decision ar- 
rived by the Chicago Board of Trade, as repre- 


| sented by their board of directors, touching specu- 


lative trading, is certainly entitled to consideration. 
Individual or personal interests may have some in- 
fluence, but as broad business men they no doubt 
haye adopted their present course, knowing that 
it would accommodate all the legitimate demands 
of speculation, and at the same time serve as some 
check on manipulation. 

Future sales and purehases are largely specu- 
lative at best, and the operators can surely figure 
one or two months ahead with more reasonable 
chance of being right than they could for six 
months, or the whole year. 

The frequent shifting necessary under the rule 
may not please all, and no doubt many will object 
{fo it for more weighty reasons, but we can see 
nothing in it that would work injury to our busi- 
ness, and believe for the general trade it would 
be beneficial to let it stand; and if possible, ex 


tend the same rule to all the exchanges of the 
country. It would at least work to the adyantage 
of the members of the yarious boards, and also 
have a‘tendency to produce steadier markets, and 
confine speculation to more conservative lines. 
Yours truly, 
JAS. P. McALISTER & CO. 
Columbus, O. 


NEW RULES ARE ADVANTAGEOUS TO COUN- 
TRY DEALERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Gratu Trade:--We 
are inclined to think that the action of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in declining to change the new 
rule before giving it a fair chance to see what 
effect it will have on the trade is a good thing. 

We think. all of -the changes thit haye been 
made during ‘the past six months in the manner 


of doing business by the Chicago Board of Trade 


have been of great advantage to the country grain 
dealer. é 
I should like to see all of these reforms given 
a good chance to test their good qualities if they 
have any. 
Yours very truly, McCORD & KELLEY. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PREFERS HOPPER SCALES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 have 
neyer used an automatic weighing machine, or seen 
one in use, in an elevator. From what I have 
heard I think they would be unsatisfactory, as, I 
understand, they have to be operated in the cupola, 
where they are ouf of sight and reach, and in the 
dustiest part of the elevator, making it easy for 
the dust to clog them, and hence they are. unre- 
liable. 

I use a hopper scale of 60 bushels’ capacity and 
find I can weigh out my grain as rapidly as it can 
be taken away by elevator and loaded into ear, 
thus getting accurate weight of grain in car, and 
no time is lost. 

I think a clean bill of lading is the only solu- 
tion of the short-weight-at-terminal problem. The 
best means to that end that I have heard of is to 
compel railroads to put in a track scale at every 
station and weigh cars before and after loading, 
giving bill of lading accordingly. This would then 
throw the shortage onto the railroads, and I youch 
for it that short weights would then sink into in- 
nocuous desuetude. 

Yours truly, 

Woden, Iowa. 


Cc. A. PHUND; 
Agent Dysart Grain Co. 


EVEN WEIGHT SACKED GRAIN FOR SOUTH- 
ERN TRADE, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
yet we have had no experience with automati¢ 
weighing machines. We will say, however, that 
we have been so impressed with the necessity for 
something of this kind, that we have just made 
warrangements to have one put in our plant and 
will be very glad to give you the results of our 
experience With this machine at the end of three 
or four months. 

If the machine that we are putting in is as 
accurate as is Claimed for it, and care and caution 
exercised in handling the business so as to pre- 
serve the original load in the sack while it is 
being handled and sewed, we should think it would 
do away with trouble and annoyance of short 
weights at terminal points. Not only that, but 
with the Southern trade there is a growing de- 
mand for the shipment of grain in even-weight 
sacks, and the shipper will simply have to provide 
what his customer wants. 

Up to the present time in this market, all grain 
has been sacked by hand with a scoop and weighed 
on an ordinary platform scale, where the weight 
is required to be even. This is a slow, tedious and 
expensive method and there seems to be no good 
reason why an automatic scale cannot be made 
that will do this work very much more satisfac- 
torily than by this method. 

We have great hopes of the success of our plans 
and will be glad to give you our experience later 
if wanted. 

We have heard of sewing machines to be used 
in this connection, but up to the present time have 
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not been able to locate a manufacturer. Can you 
put us in communication with a good one? 
: Very truly yours, 

NASHVILLE WAREHOUSE 
co. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

CROPS IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—There 
was quite a heavy frost in this locality last night 
(September 16), but as corn is well matured and 
the weather dry, very little damage was done. 

Farmers will soon begin to crib and market corn. 
It is unusually dry and well matured for the time 
of year. Quite a large amount of corn has been 
put in shock this fall. A good deal of fall plow- 
ing is being done, but little wheat will be planted, 
Farmers seem to be thoroughly disgusted with 
trying to suecessfully raise wheat here. Why this 
change? Irom 1889 to about 1892 wheat was a 
sure-paying crop in this locality. Corn is the 
surest crop here, but this land, though very pro- 
ductive, requires a rest from any one crop. 

The corn crop here is an unusually large one 
this season, everything haying been very auspicious 
for its growth and maturity. We have also raised 
and marketed a fine crop of oats. Farmers around 
here are not kicking. 

It is understood that an elevator is to be built 
at Buffalo Hart, on the Illinois Central Railroad, 12 
miles northeast of Springfield, by Chicago parties. 

Respectfully, M. R. THAYER. 

Dawson, Ill. 

CONDEMNS PRESENT CHICAGO TRADING 
RULE, 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
do not approve the present rule on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which limits trading in futures 
to the second month. 

Its confessed and only object is to compel 
traders to make their trades oftener tban they haye 
heretofore done, and oftener than they would now 
do if they had their choice in the matter. 

There is no plea that this ruie either simplifies 
the system of trading, or makes it safer or in any 
Way more equitable to either buyer or seller. 


& ELEVATOR 


There is no claim that there is any principle in-! 
It is simply an effort on the part of the) 
brokers to force the trade into two or three transac. 


volved. 


tions, which were formerly condensed into one. 
If successful, the result would be to increase their 
reyenues in the same proportion, but without atf- 
fording any corresponding remuneration whatever 
to the trade at large. ‘ 

Of course, where our revenues are involved we 
are all for “‘expansion;”’ and if Mr. Broker on the 
Chicago Board of Trade can thus easily and surely 
add to his, he will very naturally do so. 

The question is, can he do it? The public haye 
the remedy in their own hands. If trade is wiil- 
held until this obnoxious rule is made to go, it 
will not stand upon the order of its going. 

Yours very truly, 
McCLURE ELEVATOR CO., 


McClure, Il. Breedlove Smith, President. 


OPINIONS ON AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MA- 
CHINES FOR GRAIN ELEVATOR USE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
garding automatic weighing machines in an elc- 
yator, and whether scales are necessary as part ot 
an elevator equipment, will say that our company 
never used but one of these automatic scales, and 
it was not satisfactory and had to be repiaced with 
a regular hopper scale. We would not think of 
erecting or operating an elevator without a hopper 
scale whereby we could weigh out grain and keep 
check on the terminal weights. All our elevators 
are equipped with hopper scales. 


Yours truly, 
NYE & SCHNEIDER CO., 


A. J. Zingre, Manager. 

Mason City, Iowa. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
haye never had any experience with automatic 
weighing machines. If we could be convinced that 
they would weigh without error, and that the 
weights would hold with the railroad companies 
and receivers in settlement of disputed weights, 


— 


we would say, put them in by all means. There 
is no question but that we need automatic weigh- 
ing machines if they can be made reliable. 
Yours truly, PEARSON & HAYTON. 
Pierson, Towa. 


Bditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have never used an automatic weighing machine. 
Even though they were improved almost to per- 
fection, we do not believe they could be accurate 
in weighing a carload lot, because of the hopper 
being so small. We use a 1,500-bushel hopper 
scale. We also consider track scales unreliable, 

Yours truly, J. M. MURRAY & CO. 

Eureka, Ul. 


Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I haye 
neyer seen an automatic weigher used in an ele- 
yator and so cannot say anything about them for 
this kind of work. 

Where they are used by thrashing machine men 
they are not satisfactory at all. But this would 
not be fair test because of some little shaking 
about the separator, which would not be present 
in an elevator, 

Yours truly, 

Linden, Iowa. 


A. R. MEAD. 


Hditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have never had any experience with automatic 
seales and consequently are unable to give any 
opinion concerning them. On general principles. 
however, we prefer hopper scales for carload lots. 

Yours truly, W. B. NEWBEGIN. 

Blue Mound, Ill. 


Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I have 
no automatic weigher but think if they are correct 
they would be a good thing. 

Yours truly, G. 

Thawville, Ill. 


W. MADDIN. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have never had any experience with automatic 
weighing machines and cannot say how they would 
work. It would undoubtedly be a. very fine thing 
if somebody could invent something that would 
actually record each draft. 

Yours truly, 
MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have neither used nor seen in use an automatic 
weighing machine, and so are not in a position to 
give any opinion in regard to them. However, we 
think from the name they would be very handy 
if they were perfect in every respect. 

Yours truly, GEO. W. POST & SON. 

Lehigh, Iowa. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
use hopper scales, weighing a carload at a time. 
A man cannot afford to do grain shipping without 
some plan of weighing stuff correctly, as it is 
shipped. If I had not the hopper scales I would 
certainly try an automatic scale, for from what I 
can learn of them they give as correct weigh's 
as any class of scales on the market. 

Yours truly, 
MIDLOTHIAN GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO. 

Midlothian, Tex. 


RICE RETURNS. 


The Hinz Rice Milling Company at Beaumont, 
Texas, has overturned the trade traditions by ad- 
vertising to “give account of sales on thirty days.” 
It has been the practice to render such sales ac- 
counts to patrons of the rice mills, the rice farmers, 
only when the last bag of rice screenings has been 
sold. 

Milled rice is classified as follows: Pockets Head 
Rice, Pockets Screenings, Pockets Ne. 2, while tke 
charges are the following: Milling, per barrel, 162 
pounds net weight, 40 cents; empty pockets, each 8 
cents; cash discounts, 1 per cent; fire insurance, per 
sack, from 3 to 6 cents; selling commission, 344 per 
cent. The head rice is sold as soon as milled, bring- 
ing about seven-eighths of the proceeds. 

All rice mills store unmilled rice free, if it is to 
be milled. And as a rule it is; for it is always ineon- 


venient for the mill to deliver the original rice 
without milling, even when storage charges are 
paid. 


THE BOSWORTH AUTOMATIC 
WEIGHING SCALE. 


The wholesale and retail grain and feed trade 
in many sections of the country, the South es- 
pecially, is demanding that grain be bagged in 
even weights. As some shippers are catering to 
this demand it is only a question of time when 
all will have to come to it. 

To fill bags in the usual way and then eyen up 
the weights on a platform scale by hand is a slow 
and expensive method from which all dealers who 
are compelled to practice it are seeking a reliable 
means of escape. 


Our illustration shows a machine for this pur 


THE BOSWORTH AUTOMATIC WEIGHING SCALE. 


pose, made by Munson Bros. Co. of Utica, N. Y. 
It is made in only one size, the capacity of which 
depends largely upon the swiftness of the operator 
in handling the bags. It will fill and weigh as fast 
as a man can conveniently set aside and tie the 
bags. 

Any man of ordinary intelligence can operate if. 
A bag is placed firmly in position and the plat- 
form raised to support it. The scale is set for the 
weight desired in the bag. Then the operator 
presses down the lever with pivoted finger until it 
is held in position back of the adjustable keeper. 
When the desired weight has been discharged into 
the bag, the scale automatically trips and allows 
the gate in the spout to close instantly. 

The operator then removes the filled bag, puts 
an empty one in its place and presses down the 
lever as before. While this bag is filling, the first 
one can be tied and set aside, and so on. 

The manufacturers claim that the machine gives 
accurate weights and they ask a careful investi- 
gation of its merits. 


The price of cottonseed meal in Texas was re- 
duced from $18 to $16.50 per ton in September, 
feeders to return the sacks. 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS AT 
PEORIA. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Peoria on Thurs- 
day, October 11. The use of the assembly room in 
the City Hall had been tendered for the occasion, 
and prayed to be a yery commodious and elegant 
place of meeting. The convention was called to 
order by President B. 8. Tyler of Decatur at 1:30 
p. m. About 100 members were in attendance at 
the opening session. 

The Hon. Mayor Lynch of Peoria welcomed the 
grain dealers to the city in a short, but well chosen 
speech. He expressed the gratification of Peoria 
on the privilege of extending hospitality to the 
grain dealers. At the same time he made a humor- 
ous reference to his own connection with the grain 
business, saying that he was formerly a grain dealer 
himself, but is now making “an honest living.” 
But the grain dealers were welcome to the freedom 
of the city, in or out of the City Hall, Peoria being 
in an exceedingly mellow condition, owing to the 
Corn Carnival which was in progress. 

President Tyler expressed the thanks of the grain 
dealers for the mayor’s hearty welcome, and related 
an incident which occurred at a former meeting of 
the association in Peoria, when a member lost his 
overcoat, which was returned to him by the yvigi- 
lance of the police department. He expressed the 
hope that the freedom of the city would not result 
in any member carrying his liberty too far, and in 
illustration of the point he related a humorous story. 
He reminded the delegates that they were in a 
city which but a comparatively few years ago was 
a hunting ground for Indians, but which now con- 
sumes between 60,000 and 70,000 bushels of grain 
daily. Of the 280,000,000 bushels of corn produced 
in Illinois annually 170,000,000 bushels are con- 
sumed within the state, and no city exeeeds Peoria 
in the consumption of corn. 

A paper on the Eyils of the Bucket Shop Sys- 
tem, by W. 8S. Warren, president of the Chicazo 
Board of Trade, was read by Secretary T. P. Bax- 
ter of Taylorville in the absence of Mr. Warren. 
Printed copies of this address were distributed to 
the dealers present. 

Mr. I. P. Rumsey of Chicago delivered an ad- 
dress on Public Elevators and Commission Men. 
This address is printed elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Rumsey’s paper called forth not a little discussion. 
He was asked how the evil of special rates on rail- 
roads is to be remedied, and replied that he be- 
lieved in enforcing the laws at present on the 
statute book. He cited the law compelling the rail- 
roads to give a clean bill of lading, which should 
be demanded. Asked how a grain buyer can afford 
to buy grain and consign. it and take chances on 
the market, Mr. Rumsey said that such buyer should 
buy at a margin sufficient to make the transaction 
safe and profitable. When asked if the commission 
man offers the exporter grain at an agreed price 
before he buys the grain himself, he answered, 
“Yes, but he sometimes hedges.” 

James D. Parrott of St, Louis suggested that it 
was as much to the interest of the grain buyer to 
buy futures as it was to the interest of the coim- 
mission man. 

A paper was read by J. W. Radford of Chicago 
on “Reciprocal Relations Between Regular Shippers 
and Commission Merchants.” This paper is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Edw. G. Weeman of Chicago addressed the con- 
vention on the pamphlets issued by him entitled 
“Grain Trade Talks.” The substance of Mr. Hee- 
man’s address appears on another page. <A spirited 
discussion arose as the address proceeded and Mr. 
Heeman denounced the track-bidding public ele- 
vator owners. Some of the dealers present strongly 
contended that track bids netted them more than 
consignments. In reply, Mr. }leeman related in- 
stances in which Chicago elevator men had mis- 
graded grain from 5 to 15 cents a bushel lower, and 
said that the eleyator man is always interested in 
making the grade lower, while the commission man 
is interested in raising the grade. 


Secretary Baxter related instances in which he 


had had very unsatisfactory dealings with traci 
bidders. 

W. H. Chambers, representing the Peavey Grain 
Company, spoke in behalf of the elevator men, and 
asked for testimony from shippers if they had not 
veen fairly treate? in every instance as to grades 
and otherwise. 

James Parrott asked: ‘Has the elevator you 
represent ever been guilty of trying to raise the 
grade of grain bought by it?” 

Mr. Chambers detailed a purchase of wheat in 
point, in which the grade and price had been raised 
and invoice sent to the seller at the higher price. 
He stated that competition alone was sufficient to 
compel elevator men to do the fair thing. 

G. C. MeFadden of Havana gave a leaf from his 
experience as a shipper on track bids and other- 
wise. He said that as a result of track bids every 
little buyer was flooded with offers, and the mar- 
gin of profit was cut to nothing. Losses were in- 
curred through inability to get cars. In a sale 
to a track bidder, for instance, on ten days, if cars 
cannot be had and the grain gocs down the shipper 
loses the sale and settles at a sharp penalty. If 
the grain advances, he gets no corresponding bene- 
fit. 

EH. L. Titus of Steward said that a law was needed 
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to prevent special railroad rates on grain and that 
it would not do to stop short with a law against 
the public elevator men. He cited instances of 
varying freight rates on Northern Illinois railroads. 

The paper of Wm. J. Pope of Chicago on the 
“Advantages of the New Board of Trade Methods 
Over the Old,” was read by his partner, Wm. N. 
Eekhardt, Mr. Pope being unable to attend. This 
paper is printed on another page of this issue. 

A. G. Tyng of Peoria read a paper entitled, ‘The 
Country Shipper Should Protect the Commission 
Merchant and Broker to the Extent that He Wishes 
Them to Protect liim." We reprint this paper on 
another page. 

A paper was read by W. L. Dumont of Decatur. 
It will appear in our next issue. 

Cc. 8. Maguire of Cincinnati addressed the con- 
vention on the “Trials and Tribulations of the Com- 
mission Merchant,” who, he maintained, has no “soft 
snap,” but a hard time and earns all he gets, if he 
is honest and faithful. He must be a capitalist or 
have money at his command. Shippers do not ap- 
preciate this fact as they should. They ought to 
give the commission man at least one day’s notice 
before drawing on him. 

Then he must be a good judge cf grain and should 
make a kick to the inspector on grades that are 
rated too low. He there comes in contact with the 
track buyer, whose interest is directly the opposite 
of his, and who can sometimes influence the in- 
spector. Besides, the commission man must have 
a large acquaintance in the trade, so as to get good 
prices for his grain. Sales depend largely on pex- 


sonal preference. He should also be familiar with 
the rules of the Board of Trade of which he is a 
member, for they may be of the greatest importance 
in any deal. He must be energetic early and late 
and must act quickly, in case of a disagreement 
over inspection, for instance, seuding a man out 
at once to get a sample of the grain before the 
market closes for the day. He should be familiar, 
too, with the freight rates from every section with 
which he is doing business and must check up all 
freight charges quickly before there is any chance 
for a controversy. 

The commission man must keep well in touch 
with markets other than his own, and if he is 
honest he will urge shippers in many instances not 
to ship, for honesty does pay. The honest coin- 
mission man will reap the reward of his honesty, 
and will get shipments from points outside his rega- 
lar territory, because the shippers will find that 
they get fair treatment. When brought into con- 
tact with unfavorable conditions of competition in 
selling a shipper’s grain, he must do the best he 
can, 

Shippers should try a commission man, and if 
they find him honest and capable they should stick 
to him, and if otherwise they should drop him. 
There are no more dishonest or incompetent grain 
commission merchants than there are dishonest or 
incompetent men in any other line of business. 
Shippers make a great mistake in selling to con- 
sumers in their local markets and they should not 
sell to customers of commission men in their mar- 
kets. ° 

I. I. Collins of Cincinnati spoke on the ‘Ad- 
vantages of ‘Jumbo’ Weighing Over Other Methods 
Employed in the Cincinnati Market.” The Jumbo 
Weigher ordinarily runs up and down the track, 2s 
desired, takes the grain from the car into the hop- 
per scale and weighs it, and then eleyates it back 
into the car. The Cincinnati committee went to 
Chicago to investigate, and found that the machine 
worked perfectly when on level track. This couid 
be arranged, but there was difficulty in getting the 
railroads centering at Cincinnati interested in put- 
ting in the scales. They did not want to go to the 
additional expense, and besides, they were inter- 
ested in getting the storage charges. But the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad finally was induced to bring a 
machine from Chicago. It was placed on a see- 
tion of leyel track and the cars were brought to it 
for weighing. 

The arguments in favor of the Jumbo machine 
were that the grain is weighed immediately on its 
arrival; that the number of clerks in the shortage 
claims department can be materially lessened; that 
by making a charge of $1 a car for weighing a 
net revenue to the railroad using the machine is 
secured, which in time will pay for it, and that the 
weights being received on ’Change the same day, 
an invoice goes to the shipper immediately, giving 
him quick returns and making the market profitable 
and popular. By this method there is only one 
dockage possible for shortage or off grade, and that 
is made at once and for all time. The commission 
merchants of Cincinnati, said Mr. Collins, want che 
assistance of the grain trade in getting a general 
adoption in Cincinnati by the railroads of these 
weighing machines. 

At this point a recess was taken for supper. 

The evening session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Tyler at 8 o’clock, 

J. D. Parrott of St. Louis presented a paper en- 
titled, “Local Shippers Should Recognize the Rights 
of Brokers and Commission Merchants,” which was 
read by Secretary Baxter. 

T. R. Ballard of St. Louis addressed the meeting 
on “Weighing Grain in St. Louis— With Recommen- 
dations.” He said that the paramount issue at St. 
Louis was a correct system of grain weighing, and 
cited instances in which disputes had arisen over 
the weights of grain. One Nebraska shipper who 
for some time had been making irregular shipments, 
sometimes over and sometimes under weight, put 
in a new automatic scale. Still the weights were 
irregular. He finally sent in a car which he claimed 
contained exactly 600 bushels aud said he would 
not accept any other weight. When weighed in St. 
Louis the car was found to contain 847 bushels and 
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a certificate was sent the shipper for 247 bushels 
more than his claim. 

To secure uniform and exact weights a committee 
of two commission merchants and one traffic man- 
ager was appointed by the Exchange. They in- 
vestigated the systems in use at Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Cincinnati and Toledo, and le- 
cided on patterning their proposed new system after 
that of Milwaukee. They accordingly drafted an 
ordinance for the city of St. Louis and a bill for 
the Legislature to the effect that the Board of 
Trade shall provide scales and appoint a super- 
visor of weighing, to inspect and test scales and 
oversee the assistant weighers, who shall weigh, 
one at each warehouse or mill. An effort will he 
made to secure this legislation this winter, and thus 
put the St. Louis weighing system on a sound basis. 

In the absence of 8. 8S. Tanner of Minier who was 
to have addressed the meeting on the question, 
“Revision of the Law Governing Public Elevators 
of Class ‘A,’ ” Secretary Baxter called on President 
Tyler to speak. E 

President Tyler announced himself an optimist in 
this matter, as in all others. He believed that the 
law was wrong as amended aud that the people 
of the state would settle the mutter rightly. Re- 
yiewing the history of legislation on this subject, 
he said that in 1870 the people petitioned the legis- 
lature for a law defining elevators, and that the law 
of 1871 was passed in response to this petition. 
In 1897 the objectionable ameudment was arpi- 
trarily passed. Judge Tuley had decided that pub- 
lic elevator owners could not buy, mix or sell grain, 
but they secured the passage of the amendment 
authorizing them to do so and about the same time 
appealed from Judge Tuley to the Supreme Court. 
In June, 1898, the Supreme Court sustained Judge 
Tuley. Immediately a petition was filed with that 
judge asking for a rule to show cause why the pub- 
lie warehousemen should not be adjudged in con- 
tempt of court for violation of the previous injunc- 
tion. For some unexplained reason the case has 
not been decided, although over a year has elapsed; 
but in January next, when the state legislature 
meets, a measure will be introduced to revise the 
law, and the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be instrumental in bringing this about. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of H. ©. 
Mowry of Forsyth, E. 8. Greenleaf of Jacksonville 
and D. 8. Winans of Chicago; presented an ap- 
propriate tribute of respect and sympathy on oc- 
casion of the death of the following members of 
the Association: 

Mr. Orton, of Spellman & Orton, Lincoln, Il. 

E. E. Davis of Lake City, Ill. 

H. §S. Nichols of Sadorus, Ill. 

G. BE. Townley of Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. E. Ward of. Champaign. 

A yote of thanks was extended to the mayor and 
citizens of Peoria for their kind treatment of the 
Association. 

On motion of H. C. Mowry ihe executive com- 
mittee was authorized to look over the constitution 
and recommend at the June meeting such changes 
as in their judgment may be unecessary. 

The matter of storing grain for farmers was 
brought up by BE. L. Titus of Steward. In the dis- 
eussion which followed the sentiment seemed to 
prevail that a reasonable storage charge was proper 
and necessary and that where a competitor stored 
free he should be reasoned with, failing which he 
should be allowed to store free—to his own detri- 
ment. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


PEORIA POIN'LTERS. 

How much off for cash? 

The mayor’s kind offices were not called upon. 

The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” was 
represented by E. M. Pope and John E. Bacon. 

The night session had a three round contest with 
the corn carnival, the latter winning with a solar 
plexus blow in the early half of the last round. 

From the southeast: I. F. Collins of Collins & 
Co., Cincinnati; C. S. Maguire, of Maguire & Co., 
Cincinnati; Joe T. Gehring, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
A. W. Augspurger, Farmer City, UL, representing 


the Cleveland Grain Co., Cleveland, Ohio; F. H. 
Hedges, representing A. Brandeis & Son, Louisville, 
Ky. 

B. I. Ryer, 11 Traders’ building, Chicago, repre- 
sented the S. Howes Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., and 
W. J. Scott, Chicago, the Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Jos. P. Griffin, manager of the grain department 
of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, Chicago, 
took a delegation of grain dealers out to visit the 
company’s Peoria plant in the afternoon. 


The Peoria Board of Trade was represented at the 
sessions by B. Warren Jr., of Warren & Co.; P. B. 
Miles, of P. B. & C. C. Miles; Frank Hall, of Eas- 
ton & Co., and O. G. Tyng, of Tyng, Hall & Co. 

Some literature was distributed explaining the 
merits of the Ideal Automatic Car Loader, manu- 
factured by C. W. Dooley & Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
and also the Universal Grain Dump and Elevator, 
manufactured by J. F. White & Co., Racine, Wis. 


St. Louis sent M. M. Pool, representing Daniel P. 
Byrne & Co.; T. R. Ballard, of Ballard, Messmore 
& Co.; BH. L. Waggoner, representing Brinson-Juda 
Grain Co.; James Parrott, representing lorrester 
Bros.; W. J. Rae, representing John E. Hall Com- 
mission Co.; W. K. Ewing, representing Morton & 
Co. 

The Chicago delegation included with firms rep- 
resented: I. P. Rumsey, Rumsey, Lightner & Co.; 
H. M. Paynter, Milmine, Bodman & Co.; William 
N. Eckhardt and J. W. Radford, Pope & Eckhardt 
Co.; A. E. Wood, E. W. Bailey & Co., E. G. Hee- 
man and L. B. Wilson, Ware & Leland; George B. 
Dewey, Calumet Grain and Elevator Co.: Wallace 
Armstrong, W. R. Mumford Co.: G. B. Van Ness, 
Hemmelgarn & Co.;. Jos. P. Griffin, the Glucose 
Sugar Refining Co.; W. H. Chambers, Peavey Grain 
Co., B.. F. Traxler, Nash, Wright Co.; John F. How- 
ard, Merrill & Lyon; P. A. Stephens, E. W. Wagner; 
M. S. Bacon and H. H. Newell, Rogers, Bacon & 
Co.; J. H. Moberly, the Weare Commission Co.; D. H. 
Winans, Hulbard, Warren & Co.; Albert Seckel, E. 
Seckel & Co. 

The following grain dealers attended: H. C. 
Mowry, Forsyth; E. W. Crow, Blue Mound; John 
Fryer, San Jose; B. S. Tyler, F. M. Pratt, Newton 
Davis, J. S. Wiley, W. L. Dumont, Decatur; T. P. 
Baxter, Taylorville; E. Roberts, Morton; Thomas 
Costello, Maroa; J. D. Jenkins, Washington; B. S. 
Williams, Sheffield; R. J. Railsback, Hopedale; 8. 8. 
Tanner, Minier; James Mahan and R. BH. Howe, 
Mansfield; J. B. Carson, Perdue; J. H. Herron, Sidell; 
BE. 8. Greenleaf, Jacksonville; Edwin Beggs, Ash- 
land; Frank W. Aldrich, McLean; W. H. Council, 
Williamsville; Z. W. Graff, Middletown; N. C. Quinn, 
Kewanee; A. H. Webber, Arrowsmith: E. G. Knight, 
Monticello; J. P. Woolford, Galton; J. H. Ward, At- 
lanta; BE. W. Holt, Fithian; J. B. Good, Forsyth; 
G. C. McFadden, Havana; I’. M. Cutter, Carthage; 
J. R. Wagner and 8. M. Snyder, Metamora; W. F. 
Starz, Kenney; Wm. G. West, Washburn; A. E. 
Hutchinson, Harmon; BH. Ll. Titus, Steward: J. H. 
Jacobs, Arrowsmith; W. E. Kreider, Tonica; F. L. 
Ream, Lostant; J. P. Shrearer, Fairbury; H. J. 
Ruckrigel, Ottawa; Charles Krulands, Roberts; IF. 
N. Rood, La Rose; B. F. Tucker, Morton; John A. 
Smiley, Watseka; M. S. Merritt, Austin Gibbons and 
G. S. Hahn, Dwight; J. A. Ellis, Deercreek; W. B. 
Newbegin, Blue Mound; BE. ©. Sale, Champaign; 
Geo. H. Hubbard, Mt. Pulaski; P. A. Felter, Secor; 
H. L. Schmutz and L. H. Getz, Tremont; J. E. 
O’Hara, Oarlock; R. W. Noble and Tf. L. Bone, 
Bethany; J. M. Davison, Colfax; C. W. Savage, Vir- 
ginia; J. Fitzpatrick, Peoria; IF’. J. Rapp, San Jose; 
Jno. W. Spellman, Lincoln; D. H. Sproul, Vera; 
Jno. Sipp, Bourbon; W. 8S. Sturgeon, Elliott. 


Marshall Field of Chicago recently sold through 
his Washington agent 43,000 bushels of wheat to 
the Tacoma Grain Company. About one-half was 
of 1898 crop and the balance crop of 1899. 


New popcorn is going to market from Kansas 
and Missouri; prices realized ‘are from 1 to 1% 
cents, with 2 to 3 cents for choice. Old corn still 
brings faney prices. The new crop is said to be 
iarger than for some years. 


{For the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’ | 
INSURANCE INSPECTION OF EL- 
EVATORS. 


We believe the insurance companies are justly 
entitled to the right to inspect the various risks 
they may be interested in. Their frequent inspec- 
tions of elevators and mills should be heartily in- 
dorsed, and the dilatory superintendént, or fore 
man, Who neglects his duty of keeping the house 
over which he has supervision in as clean and 
orderly condition as is possible under the circum. | 
stances—who allows large accumulations of dust 
to collect on overhead beams and joists and fails 
to keep his fire-fighting apparatus in good order— 
will learn sooner or later the danger existing in 
this kind of neglect, and that he is responsible for 
the trouble or loss he may cause his employers, the 
agent who places the line of insurance and the 
insurance companies which may, because of his 
neglect, be obliged to cancel their policies. The 
agent who has to run around in his endeavor to 
replace the risk, and the employer at times learn 
that insurance cannot be obtained owing to the 
disorder and dirty condition in which some houses 
are kept by careless men. - The efficient manager, 
superintendent or foreman does not allow this con- 
dition of things to exist in the plant over which 
he has control, and the men who work under him 
soon learn that neglect in respect to not keeping 
all parts of the building in a clean and presentable 
condition will not be tolerated. 

But we do decry the insurance inspector (in- 
spector in name, but without experience) who vis- 
its an elevator, and, discovering dust on the floor 
from the hard work of cleaning machinery, of un- 
loading cars, ete., throws up his hands in horror 
and hastens back to his company with the report 
that the house is in an “awful dirty condition,” 
without taking into consideration the fact—or else 
is devoid of the knowledge—that there is bound to 
be a certain amount of dust accumulated in a very 
short period at a transfer or cleaning house. This 
individual can be seen at a glance to be a man 
whose experience in the inspection of elevators is 
indeed limited, and it need not be said that what 
he knows about eleyators in general would not fill 
a very large volume if written up. If this same 
inspector were to make a visit earlier in the day, 
or at time of starting the machinery, he would 
undoubtedly be somewhat surprised at the exist- 
ing conditions in a well-kept elevator—fioors clean, 
dust and debris of the former day’s work all re- 
moved. If, then, he should make a call later on 
in the day, or should watch the proceedings for «a 
while, this experience would undoubtedly put a 
very different aspect on the situation. He would 
then learn by experience what amount of dust, 
chaff, ete., can accumulate in a few hours in a 
busy house from the machines and from unloading 
cars, and then, if he has any ordinary common 
horse sense in his head, he would think twice 
before reporting a house in a dirty condition, and 
have a little consideration for the elevator men. 
The efficient and well-informed insurance man 
who from experience thoroughly understands the 
working of an elevator can see at a glance if the 
dust accumulation is of to-day or of yesterday, 
or if it has been accumulating for weeks or months 
past. He will then use due consideration to all 
concerned in making his reports on condition. 

We all have to live and learn, but it is hard on 
the elevator operators and owners, and on insur- 
ance agents, also the insurance companies, to be 
subjected to the vast amount of trouble and annoy- 
ance which one of these inexperienced and so- 
called inspectors can occasion while the said in- 
spectors are learning this one important branch of 
their duties: How to inspect an elevator, or what 
constitutes an inspection of one. 

It would undoubtedly be a good idea for the 
insurance companies to make arrangements with 
the manager of some cleaning house to take their 
bright and intellectual students of ‘underwriting 
and give them a thorough drilling in the elevator, 
so that they would get sufficient knowledge to in- 
spect an elevator properly. This valuable tuition 
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enable them in the near future to be in a 
position to survey an eleyator and judge of the 
vast interests therein in a just and impartial man- 
ner. 

The Chicago Underwriters’ Association has dele: 


would 


gated one inspector from its large and experi- 
enced corps—a man who thoroughly understands 


his business—to inspect solely the mills and ele- 
yators in Cook County, and the reliability of the 
reports which are issued monthly to all insurance 
companies and agents cannot be questioned. 


RECIPROCAL RELATIONS. 


[From a paper on ‘‘Reciprocal Relations between Ship- 
pers and Commission Merchants,’”’? read by J. W. Rad- 
ford, Chicago, at the meeting of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’? Association held at Peoria on October 11, 1900.] 


A number of when the idea of reci- 
procity was proposed between this country and the 


the people generally awoke 


years ago, 


states, 
the reciprocal exchange of com- 
Tam of the opinion 


Pan-American 
to the fact that 
modities was of mutual benefit. 
that this same principle of reciprocity applied be 
tween the grain shipper and commission man would 
Looking at this matter in 
has the comumis- 
In the first place, 


be mutually beneficial. 


a fair and candid manner, what 


sion man to offer the shipper? 
the important factors in all 
confidence 


one of most business 


transactions is confidence, and this 
should be mutual. 
large extent between the shipper and commission 
man, but the value and worth of it should be appre- 
ciated more than it is, The commission man is your 
The only interest he can have ina 


Can this be said of the 


This confidence does exist to a 


representative. 
any transaction is yours. 
track buyer? 

Primarily the track buyer’s interest is not the 
shipper’s, and the condition arising from the differ- 
ence in grades, time of shipment, surplus or de- 
ficiency in amount shipped, and other details, put 
the position where his profits 
may be increased at the expense of the shipper. 
From personal observation I have found that many 
shippers expect to be ‘touched’ on all off-grade 
stuff, and some of the methods employed are truly 


track buyer in a 


scientific. 

The 
of time, talent and money 
that his customer may have intelligent and prompt 
What does 
lines? 


man expends a liberal amount 
for market information 


commission 


information concerning trade matters. 
the merchant do along 
The commission man stands ready to render finan- 
cial How about the other fellow? 1 
would not contend that at all times and under all 
conditions the shipper can consign his grain, bet 
there is no question but that most of the time his 
interest would be better protected by a compe- 
tent commission house if he were inclined to give 
it the opportunity. The trials and tribulations 
of the shipper with the postal card merchant are 
at times of such an aggravating nature that corre- 
spondence cannot work out a settlement, but corm- 
pel the shipper to leave his business, contribute his 
hard-earned ‘‘shekels” to the railroad company fer 
transportation to work out his own salvation. 
Finally he returns home with anything but satis- 
faction, forgetting to charge up the wear and tear, 
railroad fare and incidentals where they properly 
belong. How many shippers have considered these 
items of expense, loss by absence from regular 
business, etc., when comparing the supposed profits 
of the card bids as against the services rendered 
by a competent commission man; and how many 
more of you have turned to the commission man 
with these same trials for advice and help? 
Another point suggested by reading the by-laws, 
etc., of this association. Did it ever occur to you 
that they are of the “jug handle” order; that they 
undertake to lay down what the commission man 
ean and shall do, but on the other hand, do not 
bind the shipper to do anything? No reciprocity 
in that. Is it not a fact that where the shipper de- 
pends wholly on the postal card for a market he 
unconsciously becomes a dependent on someone 
else, and fails to develop the faculties that are nec- 
essary to merchant? A 
thoughtful consideration of these matters will in- 
evitably result in good, not only to yourselves, but 


postal card these 


assistance. 


become a successful 


| 
to all who have the best interest of the grain 


trade at heart. Try a competent and successful 
commission man. It is worth something to do busi- 
ness with successful people. 


ANDREW WEIS. 


The man who takes the grain directly from the 
farmer is the backbone of the grain business. The 
farmer himself will never to any material extent 
be his own shipper. Handling grain on its way 
from the producer to the ultimate consumer is a 
part of the economic productive process that re- 
quires the services of the expert in order that it 
may be done with the least possible expense and 
commercial friction, and ‘the special knowledge re- 
quired the producer is not as a rule in a position 
to acquire. This expert knowledge must be the 
equipment of the man at the elevator; and the story 
of his training must to elevator men be always a 
matter of interest. 

Andrew Weis of Buffalo Center, Iowa, is still, 
in a way, in training in the science of buying and 
forwarding grain, and yet he is a man of no little 
experience in the grain business, both as employe 
and as elevator manager. 

Wis., on September 1, 1853, 
at three years of age he was taken to Minnesota, 
where his father settled at Birch Cooley, Renville 
County, on a farm near the famous Birch Cooley 
battleground of 1862, during the Sioux outbreak. 
He was educated in the schools of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and then went back to the farm until 
1891. He was at that time owner of a fine farm 


sorm at Appleton, 


ANDREW WEIS. 


of 200 acres with good buildings; but tiring ef 
farming alone, he rented his land and went to work 
in a general store in Morton, Minn., three miles 
from his farm. In 1894 he went into the grain 
business by taking charge of an elevator at Al- 
bany, Minn., for the Interstate Grain Company of 
Minneapolis, from which, in 1896, he went to Wah- 
peton, N. D., to manage a steam elevator for 
Andrews & Sage of Minneapolis. The crop being 
a poor one, however, this house was closed early 
in the spring, and Mr. Weis took a vacation of a 
few months, spending most of his time in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 

After one season as salesman of harvesters for 
the Deering Company, he took charge of the elc- 
yator at Clara City, Minn., for the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Company, from which, in the fall 
of 1899, he returned to Albany, Minn., as manager 
for the Albany Grain Growers’ Association, remain- 
ing one year. 

All this time he had been handling small grain 
only. Feeling that this was but a one-sided educa: 
tion, he resigned at the end of his Albany engage- 
ment and went to Buffalo Center, Iowa, where on 
September 10 last he accepted a position with BE. Rh. 
Anderson. Here he will have an opportunity ix« 
familiarize himself with the coarse grains, and so 
complete his education as a thorough grain man 
with practical knowledge of all the grains handled 
in the Northwest. 


One of the trials of the pea harvester is the pea 
louse. During the late harvest a crew of a thou- 
sand pickers at work near Manitowoe, Wis., were 
literally driven from the fields by the ‘“varmints” 
until a rain came to their relief. 


SUGGESTIONS APROPOS THE 
GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


Learning that Mr. H. S. Grimes of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, had given the matter of government reports 
some considerable study, and wishing to give the 
readers of the ‘“‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade” the benefit of his views on the subject, we 
asked him for an interview, which he very kindly 
consented to give us. The features of the talk are 
as follows, particular attention being called to his 
suggestions pointing to an improvement of the goy- 
ernment method: 

“The United States Department of Agriculture 
is no doubt considered by interested parties as beiug 
almost a perfect means of getting such statistics 
as they may desire for future reference, and while 
[I will admit that the department, as controlled by 
Hon. Jobn Hyde, statistician, is far superior to 
auy other means of gaining statistics that we now 
have, it is lacking-in accuracy. This I think Mr. 
Hyde will concede, and the reasous are yery easily 
given. 

“The department has correspondents scattered 
over the entire United States. These correspond- 
ents, as a general rule, do not correspond direetiy 
with the statistician at Washington, bet through 
the state agricultural bureaus. hey are usually 
correspondents of the state agricultural burenius, 
uot of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
although they are recognized as the latter. These 
correspondents are volunteers. If there are any 
paid ones among them, I am unaware of it. 

“To illustrate: <A correspondent is stationed in 
a locality where he has access to quite a number 
of farmers. He gains his information, not by actual 
observation, but by inquiring of the numerous farm- 
ers Whom he may meet. Ile runs across Mr. Jones, 
and says: ‘Mr, Jones, how are crops in your see- 
tion of the country? Mr. Jones replies that they 
are ‘very bad’ or ‘very good,’ as the case may be, 
or as he thinks the case may be. Frequently Mr. 
Jones confines himself to his own farm, not taking 
into consideration neighbors near by him. Then 
he meets Mr. Smith, who is from an entirely differ- 
ent locality, and gets his information, either good 
or bad. He interviews another farmer in a differ- 
ent locality and that farmer will say to him that 
‘the flies are damaging our wheat very bad.’ An- 
other farmer, an immediate neighbor to the one 
who has the fly, will tell him ‘there is no fly in the 
wheat.’ He sits down at his desk, and writes a 
letter to the state department, using his own judg- 
ment and guessing, as it were, at the situation. 
The state department forwards nis statement to the 
U. S. Department. By this means we get what 
statistics we receive from the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. This method of receiving reports as 
to grain is used for every other farm product. 

“You can readily see that there is now no pos- 
sibility of a fair estimate being made upon condi- 
tions as they actually exist. The government of the 
United States spends several hundred thousand dol- 
lars each year in securing the statistics given to 
its people. If it would use the proper means of 
gaining these statistics, so that they would be ac- 
curate, or as nearly so as anyone could possibly get 
them, it would be necessary to employ paid sta- 
tisticians whose duty it would be to report either 
through the state officials direct or directly to the 
United States statistician. 

“T look at the matter this way: If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well, and where so 
many hundreds of thousands of people are antici- 
pating correct reports from the government of the 
United States, the government owes it to them to 
give correct reports. 

“There are quite a number of states in the 
United States that do not cut any figure as to the 
general average of farm products. In those states 
there would be no necessity of any investigation. 
But if in our real agricultural states an employe 
of the government were put in every one to three 
counties, as might be necessary, and kept diligently | 
at work from one year’s end to another gathering 
personally the data for making his reports, then 
the people could depend upon what they got from 
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the government as authentic. If a farmer tells him 
there is fly in his wheat, he is on the ground to 
make the examination; if he says to him, the rust 
is killing my grain, he is there personally to ex- 
amine it. The same method would apply to all 
farm products. A personal investigation would be 
made from week to week from the time the seed 
is in the ground until harvest. Then when we got 
a government report, it would not be necessary to 
look any further to be assured that we were getting 
something that was perfectly reliable. 

“The adoption of this method en the part of our 
government would be, in my vpinion, in the long 
run, no more expensive than is the method by 
which so-called conditions are estimated at the 
present time, and I think the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” will agree with me perfectly in 
saying it could not help being a more perfect sys- 
tem of gathering statistics and one that could be 
more relied upon than the present system. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that, as a general rule, 
government employes are carefuily considered 
previous to their employment; that they are re- 
liable is beyond question, and, in a case like titis, 
there would be no one boid enough to dispute the 
reports that we would receive from their hands. 

“The situation is just this: If we are to haye 
government reports, let us have them of a character 
that can be relied upon, or else abandon them alto- 
gether. It would be much better not to haye tre- 
ports at all than to get the reports that we now 
get, for the simple reason that they cannot be called 
reliable. This has been demonstrated very clearly 
in the past year by the very great confliction be- 
tween private and government reports. 

“I hope the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
will endeavor to get this matter before the public 


‘jn such:shape that we may have expressions from 


other journals that are interested. It may eventu- 
ally come to such an issue that there will be such 
attention given it by the government as will result 
in carrying out a scheme that will assure us of re- 
ports that can be relied upon. 

“T had almost forgotten to mention in this con- 
nection that the government does have some few 
traveling statisticians, who, no doubt, are a great 


benefit in a general way, but the principal reliance 


in securing its reports is, as I have heretofore stated 
to you, on the local volunteer correspondents.” 


THE NEW CHURCHILL ELEVA- 
TOR AT BUFFALO. 


A contract of more than ordinary interest has 
just been let to the Macdonald Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the erection of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway Transfer Eleyatov, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Churchill & Co., of Chicago. 

Myron Churchill is the pioneer of fireproof con- 
struction for grain storage in this country, as most 
of our readers are aware, by the interest created 
in the subject a few years ago, when at the head 
of Churchill, Coon & Co., Toledo, Ohio, he built 
the first storage tanks and elevator plant erected 
of steel. This effort demonstrated the advisability 
and desirability of steel as a material for the con- 
struction of grain bins, both for preservation and 
from the insurance standpoint. The tank system, 
which was practically started with this plant, has 
since been widely adopted, and millions of bushels 
of this country’s grain are now housed in steel 
walls, secure alike from fire and vermin. 

The tank system, however, for a rapid-handling 
house, where small parcels and different varieties 
of grain are handled, does not fully meet the re- 
quirements, on account of the large storage space 
contained in each individual tank and the difficulty 
of always keeping it employed. The loss of ground 
space between a number of assembled tanks, as 
well as the flat bottom feature of each, is also ob- 
jectionable. Much labor and extra expense is re- 
quired for shoveling out the residue of grain, which 
will not run of its own gravity when the tanks are 
emptied. 

Nearly two years ago the Macdonald Engineering 
Company built for the American Malting Company 
in this city a storage elevator in steel which ovyer- 


a 


came these difficulties, giving about fifteen bins per 
thousand bushels of storage, and completely utiliz- 
ing all the ground space covered. 

After a careful canvass of the several plans of- 
fered, Mr. Churchill pronounced the Macdonald 
plan the only practicable working elevator in steel 
which has yet been developed, and the contract 
was promptly awarded to the Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Company at their price, $100,000. 'The louse 
will have a handling capacity of 150 cars in ten 
hours; be driven by electric power from Niagara, 
and be equipped with a full line of cleaning and 
clipping machinery, all housed in perfectly fire- 
proof construction. This system, which has been 
patented by Mr. James Macdonald in the United 
States, Canada and the principal foreign countries, 
is applicable to the small country station elevator, 
as well as to the million-bushel terminal house. 

It looks as if the earnest efforts which are now 
being made by elevator builders and owners in this 
direction will result in the evolution of a more 
permanent, economical and better building for the 
protection and storage of grain than the present 
wooden construction now offers. 


PILING KANSAS WHEAT ON THE 
GROUND. 


During the car blockade at Kansas City in Au- 
gust, the rush of wheat to market was so great that 


WHEAT PILED ON THE GROUND AT LA CROSSE, KAN, 


elevator men were not only forced to fill their 
houses with wheat to the eaves, but were compelled 
to pile the grain on the ground outside until the 
railroads could supply cars to move it. Never in 
the history of IXansas, it is said, did a similar con- 
dition prevail, when the railroads were for weexs 
absolutely unable to handle the grain offered. The 
Missouri Pacific was said to be the worst off for 
ears, at least along that line the spectacle of great 
mounds of wheat along the railway tracks as shown 
by the accompanying picture was more common 
than on other lines, although none of the railroads 
were without it. 

The illustration shows a mound of wheat on the 
grounds adjoining the eleyator of the La Crosse 
Grain and Lumber Company of La Crosse, Ikan. 
This station has four elevators, each of which holds 
from 5,000 to 10,000 bushels, and every foot of 
space in them was packed with grain. When its 
elevator was filled, the La Crosse Grain and Lum- 
ber Company unloaded wheat from farm wagons 
on the open prairie back of its elevator, which 
holds 10,000 bushels. The pile when photographed 
had about 10,000 bushels in it and farmers unloaded 
on it for some time after. 

These grain heaps were not covered to protect the 
wheat from the sun or rain. The buyers say that 
rain does not hurt the wheat; for the water does 
not soak in more than an inch and the grain dries 
out in a few hours when the sun comes out again. 


Send us the elevator and grain news. 
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GRAIN TALKS. 


[A paper by E. G. Heeman, read at the meeting of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association held at Peoria, on 
October 11, 1900.]} 


The subject, I naturally infer, was assigned to 
me to explain to you more fully my object in pub- 
lishing and distributing these booklets. I take it 
for granted all, or the most of you, have received 
and read “Grain Trade Talks,” so I will not dwell 
upon the previous numbers, excepting to say that 
up to date I have issued four of these “Talks” and 
that over 50,000 of each number have been distrib- 
uted. It was my intention to ;lace copies in the 
hands of every regular grain dealer, miller and 
trader in this country and throughout Canada, and 
if there is anyone who has not received them it is 
because I did not have his-name. They have met 
with a wonderful demand, many persons writing 


for additional copies. I have even had inquiries 
from foreign countries, from England, Ireland, 


France and Switzerland. Requests for from 100 to 
500 copies for distribution came with the first issue 
from Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Toledo and east- 
ern commission houses, which were repeated and 
increased with each later number, all of which was 
very gratifying and gave me encouragement, as I 
felt quite sure then the course being pursued and 
the object intended were meeting with approval. 

In each number I endeayored to cover fully the 
particular subject or evil dwelt pon. Wyils—yes, 
and I will add, I do not believe there is a business 
in which so many evils exist or where so many op- 
portunities present themselves to take unfair ad- 
vantages as in the grain trade. Tor instance, in the 
very beginning, careless, sometimes intentional mis- 
grading, which a commission man would soon have 
rectified. Then next come unreasonable discounts 
on off grades, wherein lie the greatest opportuni- 
ties, and, in fact, the principal source of profit the 
elevator man figures upon when making you such 
apparently attractive bids. Short weights is an- 
other. great evil-you have to contend with, but io 
a great extent this has been remedied, not, hovw- 
ever, through any effort or willingness ef the ele- 
vator man. You can thank the Illinois and other 
grain dealers’ associations and the commission men 
for this, for you will all remember the fight we 
had on our hands some years ago in Chicago be- 
fore official board of trade weights were agreed 
to, especially at some of the local industries. 

I would like to tell you all about what I consider 
is the greatest evil of all, ‘“‘The Elevator Monopoly,” 
but as that is to be the subject of my next booklet, 
I will not say much about it al this time; though 
I will attempt to show, in “Grain Trade Taiks No. 
d,” the downright rottenness of the elevator busi- 
ness as conducted in Chicago, which is getting to 
be the greatest and most dangerous trust in exist- 
ence. When all their tactics, schemes before and 
after getting possession of the grain and unfair and 
illegitimate business methods are collected and com- 
piled together, it will make such interesting read- 
ing that I know you will appreciate it much more 
than if I should only touch upon the matter here. 

My object in sending out “Grain Trade Talks” 
was to help place the grain business on a plane 
where everyone will have an equal chance, but not 
until the elevator monopoly is crushed out of ex- 
istence will this be possible. We commission men 
ean accomplish but little without your assistance. 
I could never understand why so many of the coun- 
try shippers have shown a disposition te encourage 
or persisted in dealing with any one of the ele- 
yator men. They will at no time—at they 
never have done anything that could be construed 
as being for the interest of the country shipper, 
they are doing the very opposite whenever there 
is an opportunity. Your only and true friend is 


least, 


the commission man. Who posits you about the 
markets? Who gives you his honest opinion or 


advice? Who looks after your every interest when 
your grain reaches the terminal market? Cer- 
tainly not the elevator man. Whut a grand market 
we would have in Chicago if it was an open mar- 
ket as of old, with every car of grain being com- 
peted for by hundreds of shippers, instead of be- - 
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ing at the mercy of one buyer on some roads, as is 
often the case now with certain kinds or grades of 
grain. For this we can thank the railroads on 
which the certain elevator or elevators are located. 
If you will discontinue selling to the elevator men, 
you will help us te a considerable extent to drive 
them out of business. However, it is the intention 
to ask for the repeal of the presevt elevator law by 
the next legislature, and in this we want your as- 
sistance. 

I make this prediction, that if you continue to 
patronize or support this elevator combine, it is 
only a question of time, and probably a very short 
time, possibly only a few years more, until you 
will either be forced out of the grain business en- 
tirely, or you will be working for so much per day 
or month for one of these pretended friends of 
yours, the elevator men. Take my advice, select 
some good commission house and ship it all your 
grain. If you do not care to take the risk of con- 
signing it, any one of them will place it for you to 
arrive, and I know that after you have tried this 
plan for three, six or twelve months, you will find 
you haye made more dollars net, not cects, or frac- 
tions of cents, “figured from the back of a postal 
ecard,” and by ignoring these baits, or postal card 
bids, you will give encouragement to the commis- 
sion men to work all the harder for you. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


Fires will occur even in the best regulated plants, 
and from a number of causes, which we will not 
specify at present. And fires always take place when 
they are least expected; and this fact makes it en- 
tirely appropriate for us to try to impress upon the 
reader the necessity of being well prepared to meet 
this emergency at any and all times. 

If fire is discovered in an elevator or mill it can 
be quenched more easily in its incipiency if the fire 
apparatus is at hand and in regulation order, but in 
this case if valuable moments are lost, owing to the 
fact that the fire fighting apparatus is not found 
in the place designated for it, or it is not in a 
serviceable condition and cannot be of use at the 
precise time it should be, the flames may gain such 
headway that nothing will stop them until the plant 
is totally destroyed. The fire apparatus should at 
all times be in a serviceable condition for use and 
neglect of this very important feature may result 
in a severe loss to all concerned—hose should always 
be connected to hydrants or standpipes and nozzles 
should be attached to the hose; axes should be in the 
places designated for them; water barrels should be 
well filled and the very necessary fire pails should 
be in close proximity to them. Chemical ex- 
tinguishers also should be in good order. In a great 
many instances it has been found that hose was 
disconnected, nozzles were missings, water barrels 
were nearly empty, and fire pails were conspicuous 
by their absence; while the chemical apparatus was 
corroded and the faucets screwed too tight. 

As the cold weather approaches we would advise 
that ali apparatus be overhauled. Water barrels 
will undoubtedly need refilling, owing to their con- 
tents haying evaporated to a more or less extent 
during the warm weather. At the same time it 
would be in order to brine, or salt, the water of each 
to prevent its freezing, but even this precaution 
does not wholly prevent ice from forming in the bar- 
rels if they do not receive proper attention. Where- 
fore we would advise that employes on each floor 
should be instructed to take a stout stick and stir up 
the contents of each barrel daily. This will prevent 
the salt from settling at the bottom and the water 
at the top from freezing. This precaution is taken 
in lumber yards, where the water barrels are ex- 


posed to the open air, and has been successful in. 


all respects. All barrels should be provided with 
covers. 

Another element of danger which the cold weather 
will bring forth is the steam heating apparatus. All 
steam pipes and coils should be carefully looked 
over prior to the steam being turned on; and it 
should not be allowed in any instance to come in 
contact with the woodwork—all dust should be re- 
moved from the pipes and coil, which should be 
kept clean. Cleanliness is “next to godliness,” and 


those who handle the staff of life should take care 
that no dust is allowed to accumulate, as, in the 
event of fire, dust at times can cause more damage 
than a conflagration and also a greater possible loss 
of life. ¢ 

Superintendents and foremen, by giving these mat- 
ters due attention, and carefully following out the 
simple instructions contained therein, can build up 
a reputation for themselves and the plant over 
which they have supervision, which cannot fail to 
raise them in the estimation of their employers and 
the fire underwriters. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW 
BOARD OF TRADE METHODS 
OVER THE OLD. 


[A paper by Wm. J. Pope of Pope & Eckhardt Com- 
pany of Chicago, read at the meeting ofthe Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association held at Peoria, I1l., on Oetober 11, 
1900. | 


In speaking to the question, “Advantages of the 
New Board of Trade Methods Over the Old,” I 
shall assume that your committee intended that 
the recent shortening of trade tarms should be 
chiefly considered; and will confine my remarks 
to that branch of the subject, though there are 
other ‘new methods’—as the recent expulsion of 
some members and the suspension of others from 
the Board declare. 

We can better understand the necessity for the 
remedy if we are fully informed as to the dis- 
ease, and can bear more cheerfully the bands of 
restraining enactments if we recognize the eyils 
they are intended to suppress or regulate. Let 
us, therefore, consider for a moment the condi- 
tions attendant upon the business of the Chicago 
Board when these new rules were adopted—condi- 
tions, alas, that still teo extensively burden trade. 

Prior to the panic period of 1893 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, the business of “hedging” in the Chicago mar- 
ket all grain owned anywhere, and of straigat, 
simon-pure short selling, had assumed enormous 
proportions and threatened at times to destroy 
values and paralyze trade; but in the panic period 
named, it reached the climax of its full flower. 
No. 2 wheat was pushed to 50 cents in 1894; No. 2 
corn to 1934 cents, and No. 2 oats to 14% in 1896. 
In ‘this same year, 1896, when there Was no par- 
ticular money pressure, mess pork sold in Chicago 
market at $5.50 per barrel, prime lard at $3.05, 
and short rib sides at $3.05 per hundred pounds. 
The bears held high carnival and “there was a 
sound of revelry” by day as well as night. In- 
dividual dry goods men who never handled a bushel 
of actual grain havimered the market with ten 
to fifteen millions of short wheat (and other com- 
modities in proportion), with a nonchalance and 
braggadocio worthy of a brassy toot at a crooked 
horserace. The man who owned any grain was 
shunned by the banker and pitied by the public. 
It was at this time that a few men began to see 
“the beginning ofthe end,” unless some measures 
were planned to curb the abuses then so wide- 
spread and arrogantly assertive; and the labors 
of these thoughtful men are but partly expressed 
in the new rules of the Board, now under con- 
sideration, ] 

The Chicago market has for years past been 
considered the thermometer of grain values—for 
the wide, wide worid. Can any system be a ‘vise 
one that permits any and all persons, at any and 
all seasons, to pile ice, in unlimited quantities and 
practically with full immunity, upon the bulb of 
the thermometer, while the uninitiated wonders 
that the mercury does not rise—or prices advance? 
The natural ice around that bulb is sufficient for 
practical purposes; the rules seek to keep some 
of the artificial ice away from it, and to give the 
buyer a more equitable and somewhat nearer even 
chance with the seller. 

Think for a moment what the Chicago market 
has to carry. The traveling drummer, from cigars 
to thrashing machines, sees the new spring wheat 
peeping through the ground in April, and sells from 
ten to twenty-five thousand for July, so as to 
“vet in early.” He writes to the newspapers and 


tells everyone he meets of the big acreage and 


fine crop promise. He advises every listener to 
sell it short, and makes many converts. Then; as 
the crop gets a little more forward, the country 
dealer sells it freely for future delivery; and the 
city dealer, learning all this, takes his “wiack” 
at it on a larger scale, and the chronie profes- 
sional bear “lets it go” every day in quantities to 
suit, until, before the crop is actually harvested, 
it has all been sold twice over by men who never 
raise, and perhaps never owned, a bushel of actaul 
wheat. 

The same process follows with the winter -vheat 
crop; and the tentacles of this tarantula reach 
out for and embrace the crops of all grain, flax- 
seed, ete. : 

Further, in a semi-legitimate way, the ice is 
piled on the well-watched bulb. The dealers from 
the middle West to the foothills of the Rockies 
have been made afraid to father ownership in 
unhedged grain longer than over night. The grower 
comes in from the farm and contracts his grain to 
the dealer, who sells an equal quantity for some 
future at Chicago, or accepts a track bid from 
some buyer, who usually sells two bushels ahead 
in Chicago for every one he buys in the country, 
and then yelps about his large country acceptances, 
taking good care that every yelp is published by 
the city press. Every bushel owned by every ele- 
vator man is sold for some future in Chicago. Any 
other attitude would inyoke derision from their 
fraternity. 

Practically all the grain bougit by the numer- 
ous grain companies in the Northwest and South- 
west, at St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, Butfalo, ete., 
ete., is sold for future delivery (that is, hedged) 
in Chicago. Nearly all the grain shipped from Chi- 
cago by exporters is hedged by sales of Chicago 
futures, until the actual grain shipped is sold to 
the foreign consumer. Thus practically ail the 
grain in transit from the farmers’ fields to the 
station, in transit on the rails, the lake or canal, 
or afloat on the sea, beside all that is held in city 
elevators and most of that stored in country eie- 
vators, is hurled at the Chicago market and 
dumped there. Add to this the unlimited and un- 
known quantity of “wind” grain that represents 
nothing but the will and whim of the seller (one 
party alone last October had 10,000,000 bushels of 
such wheat on the market at one time), and then 
ask yourselves if something should not be done 
to protect that too-much assailed “bulb.” 

Contemplate for a moment this rushing yolame 
of selling, with its wind or cyclone attachment, 
and then ask yourselves, from whence come the 
buyers? Who can be found to buy it all? 

That became a grave question in 1896, and it 
is a serious one to-day. Unless something is done 
to put the buyer on an equitable basis (as he 
has not been) with the seller, he, the buyer, must 
ere long become extinct. To defend this long- 
suffering buyer and to secure for him a fair show 
and, if possible, “equal rights,’ these new rules 
were introduced. Hitherto the speculative trading 
centered in four different futures—May, July, Sep- 
tember and December, each year. The premium 
on wheat from May to July and July to Septem- 
ber has averaged 214 cents for each period; from 
September to December, 3 cents, and from Decem- 
ber to May again, 4% cents per bushel, say 12 
cents per bushel per annum. In 1893, these pre- 
miums amounted to more than 20 cents per bushel - 
on wheat. At this rate, for two years and a half, 
the short seller would collect enough money on 
wind sales, to own the actual holders’ wheat, at 
the price made in 1894, of 50 cents. 

What do you think of a system like the old long 
four-term one, that permits a short seller to claim 
the benefits that accrue to the elevator man for 
storage, to the banker for interest, and to the 
underwriter for insuranee; and not only to claim 
them all, but to collect them all, without render- 
ing the service of either or any service whatever? 

A fairly well authenticated story is told cf a 
New York man who lived in idleness but made 
$20,000 per year by collecting a toll of 10 cents 
per bushel net yearly by a short sale of 200,000 
bushels of wheat in the Chicago market, changed 
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over from term to term and from year to year, 
through several years, with the price lower at 
the finish than when he started. Many others 
have done the same thing, both on a smaller and 
a larger scale. What show has an ordinary buyer 
against such a system? 

It is estimated that the Chicago market carries 
in purchases for one future or another, at times, 
50,000,000 bushels more grain than is actually in 
store there. Most of this 50,000,000-bushel excess 
has nothing back of it but—nerve. If 10 cents 
per bushel were collected upon this excess quan- 
tity. we find the buyers paying $5,000,000 annually 
for nothing—for worse than nothing, as under the 
system they are furnishing the enemy with sinews 
of war in a combat at once unfair and unequal. 
There probably never was, or ever will be, any 
scheme devised by the mind of man better suited 
to chloroform, deceive and fleece the buyer of any 
commodity than the one so long in use here as 
applied to futures in grain. Not that grain might 
not be, and should always be, just as legitimate 
a purchase and quite as attractive to the investor 
as salt, sugar, hides or houses, factories or farvas. 
But, unfortunately, urder the old system, the lever 
of capital was rarely ever applied to purchases. 
The speculative buying has been for some “fu- 
ture,” and as the delivery day approached, the 
‘Chicago broker would appeal for instructions as 
to “what to do with it;” and invariably advised the 
eustomer to “change it over’ to some more de- 
ferred future, paying, of course, a smart premium 
for the privilege. Neither the customer or the 
broker ever thought of paying for what they had 
first bought, though the local banker would cheer- 
fully advance the necessary funds at low rates, 
and though the cost of carrying the grain when 
paid for in a manly way, would amount to less 
than might and would be paid to some short seller 
for extending what under a proper system might 
be a “pinched” or defaulted contract. 

The new rules aim at some abridgement, at least, 
of this exploded boot-strap policy. If men can 
be helped to see that it is wise to pay for the 
wheat they buy, especially if they wish to pro- 
mote its value, then this preliminary work of the 
Board is worthy of commendation. It has the ef- 
fect of increasing the number of holders of the 
grain in store here. Formerly a few men “carried” 
all the wheat here, against sales for future deliv- 
ery; and when shippers or exporters wanted cargo 
lots, these carriers often exacted a large premiim 
over the quoted price for the grain they were thus 
holding, and legitimate traders were frequently 
squeezed in this way. Further, these carriers, as 
each delivery day approached, announced on the 
floor of the exchange and in the public prints that 
they would deliver millions upon millions of grain 
on the first delivery day following, with shrewd 
suggestions and hints as to the havoc such (le- 
liveries would cause in the market. The receipts 
were assorted as to expiring storage on the day 
of delivering to create all the havoc possible, and 
the suffering public would again pay enormous 
premiums to have the grain carried to the next 
term. The new rules for shorter terms haye caused 
many buyers to pay for grain as delivered and 
carry it themselves. The number of owners aud 
holders of actual grain has greatly increased; and 
since the application of the new rules ihe pre- 
mium from month to month on wheat has nat 
exceeded % cent per bushel or 9 cents per year, 
against a former average charge of 12 cents per 
annum. This amounts’ to a large sum, and for 
this alone the change should be commended. Ship- 
pers can now Buy cargo lots with ease and at the 
fair market. <A greater disintegration of the oid 
harmful methods will follow. 

However, I regard the new rules as but step- 
ping stones to better things—to a still higher stand- 
ard. Personally (and I am now speaking for my- 
self only), I believe that the only correct vasis 
for the trading in grain is the cash basis. All 
grain sold should be delivered within twenty-four 
hours of the time of its sale, and all trading in 
futures should be abandoned; in fact, prohibited 
by the rules of every commercial organization in 
the United States. ‘This change should come about, 
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not by legal enactment or officious legislation, but 
as the result and determination of the good sownd 
sense of the men engaged in the business. 

If all trading were made upon the cash basis, 
then the seller and the buyer would be upon the 
same level. It would not be possible for the short 
seller to collect large premiums upon sales for 
future delivery, implying the carrying of grain 
when no carrying was done. 
system, if the market should advance 10 cents per 
bushel in a year the short seller would not be 
a loser, because he would have collected that sum 
in premiums. Under the cash system, however, if 
the market advanced 10 cents per bushel and the 
short seller kept the trade open that long, he would 
lose 10 cents per bushel, and the present peculiar 
privilege which he enjoys, as against the buyer, 
would be taken away. 

Further, if all the trading was done upon the 
cash basis, the utmost amount of storage that 
the buyer would have to pay would be the amount 
earned upon the actual quantity of grain in store 
at Chicago, while, under the present system, as 
[ have already attempted to show, the buyer fre- 
quently pays the equivalent of storage, interest 
and insurance upon forty to fifty million bushels 
of grain in excess of the actual quantity here. 

Time will not permit, nor space allow, the argu- 
ment that could readily be made to show that 
on no other basis, except that of trading in cash 
grain, can the buyer and the seller in the Chi- 
“ago market be put upon a fair and equal stand- 
ard. There only remains, perhaps, to be said, that 
the short seller would not be restrained as to quan- 
tity, nor would he be denied anything as to facility 
for the exercise of his privileges to the fullest 
degree. If he wanted to sell a million bushels of 
grain in a minute, he could do so at the market 
price and borrow the grain for delivery from any 
holder, who. would be very ready to lend it to 
him, because, while the grain was loaned, the ac- 
cruing storage for that period would be sayed to 
the original owner. : 

Again, in making large sales on the cash basis, 
very frequently the buyer and the seller, no doubt, 
could agree to have the grain subject to call on 
the part of the buyer, or to delivery at the pleasure 
of the seller, but the price would be the cash 
price, and no premiums would inure to the benefit 
of the seller. 

If anyone has the least doubt that such a sys- 
tem would in any way embarrass the short seller 
or abridge his privileges, he has but to look at 
the New York Stock Exchange (where the cash 
system applies in the delivery of all securities 
sold) to satisfy himself that the short seller would 
have under such a system every facility that lhe 
could reasonably demand. 

Now, as to the interior grain dealer, as repre- 
sented in this body, there are many phases of 
this matter to be considered. J will admit at once 
that perhaps there would be some disadvantage 
to you in being denied the privilege of storiag 
oats and selling them for May delivery at such 
premiums as have been for years current, but tle 
adyantages on the other hand greatly outweigh this 
small item. As to the cribbing of corm and the 
selling of same for May delivery, it is fast becom- 
ing unprofitable and out of date. The prices that 
are paid for corn for winter shipment and con- 
sumption, have become relatively so close to the 
price of May corn that the cribbing of corn and 
the selling of the same for May delivery at the 
same time are almost impossible. ‘There would be 
nothing in the new plan that would prevent any 
good grain merchant from buying and cribbing 
ear corn at any time that he considered the price 
attractive, and the quality sufficiently good. In- 
deed, if the business of the great grain mavkets 
of the Union were transacted upon the cash basis, 
I have no doubt that the merchandising 10 grain 
on the part of the interior dealer would become 
more general than it has been of late. Under the 
present system, vearly all the dealers are simply 
“sealpers.” The grain is often sold before it is 
bought, and if not, then immediately after for a 
profit of 4% or 1 cent per bushel, and is disposed 
of in a “touch and go” way, as though it was 
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Under the present. 


something to be afraid of; and if handled at all, 
in a timid, gingerly fashion, with apologies to the 
respectable public. 

This feeling has come about because of the low 
status that has been established in the great cen- 
ters under the old rules, when the results of in- 
discriminate short selling have produced the sad 
effects hereinbefore mentioned. Such a basis of 
trading as I have suggested would not in the least 
interfere with the system of track bidding at 10, 
20 or 380 days’ shipment, or of the buying of }rop- 
erty at the cash price from the dealer with the 
grant to him of any reasonable time for its actual 
delivery. 

The best thought of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is centered toward the promotion of the legitimate 
grain trade; and I feel very sure that none of 
its officials would sanction any measures calcu- 
lateds to do other than benefit this important iw- 
terest. If at any time the Chicago market reached 
a price for any given grain that seemed attractive 
to the holder of like grain in the country, and he 
wished to make a sale of his holdings, he could 
readily do so by ordering his correspondent at Chi- 
cago to sell such a quantity of grain; the sale 
could be made and a stipulation made with the 
buyer as to time for delivery, or the quantity sold 
could be borrowed upon the Chicago market and 
delivered upon the sale, and the amount borrowed 
could be returned from the grain actually shipped 
to fill the original sale. There would not be any 
interference whatever in the freedem of business, 
and the material change would be ‘the taking 
away of false premiums and the abolition of the 
payment of enormous sums yearly for the carrying 
of grain that is never carried. 

Lastly, it is your duty to consider this matter 
from the standpoint of the agriculturist—the 
grower. It is a true saying that agriculture is 
the basis of prosperity in this country. When 
prices were depressed to the low figures mentioned 
in the years 1894 and 1896, the majority of farms 
throughout the West were plastered with mort- 
gages, and the owners under their trials had be- 
come Populists and were apparently ready to take 
the next step into anarchy if their burdens were 
not relieved. 

With the better prices for grain, the mortgages 
have been annulled. The farmer has theiven, and 
the benefits accruing to you are shown in the 
easier money market in your respective towns, and 
perhaps also in the good stiff balances that the 
average farmer leaves at his credit with you, with- 
out interest and without price. This agricultucist 
is entitled to your support for the destruction of 
any system that interferes with his rights. That 
far you certainly all can go, if no further. 

In closing I may mention another new method 
secured by the Chicago Board of Trade; that is, 
the change in the plan of calculating extra storage 
upon grain. Instead of 144 cent per bushel for each 
ten days or part thereof, the rate now is 1-40 cent 


per day, land while the annual charge is not 
changed, the new system works greatly to the 


benefit of the cash buyer. Under the old method, 
the buyer might have delivered to him on the af- 
ternoon of any business day a quantity of grain 
upon which the extra storage would expire on the 
day of delivery, so that if he desired to put the 
grain upon the market the next day, he would 
be saddled with a loss of 4% cent per bushel for 
storage alone, or, say, $12.50 upon each 5,000 bush- 
els. Under the new and better plan, the most 
that a buyer could lose under exactly similar con- 
ditions would be $1.25. 

The rate of storage, however, is still too high, 
and a further mild reduction is promised; but I 
can see no reason why the rate of storage in 
Chicago should be more than 1-60 cent per day, 
equal to 6 cents per year, the rate now volun- 
tarily accepted at Duluth. In my opinion, ti.e 
time is not far distant when the rate of storage 
at Chicago will not exceed 3 cents per year, when 
all grain business will be done upon the cash 
basis, when the buyer and the seller will have 
equal rights, and when those engaged in the grain 
business, both by the public and the press will 
no longer be regarded as possible gamblers, but as 
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reputable and intelligent merchants, commanding 
and receiving the respect of the financial, com- 
mercial and social world. To the accomplishment 
of this desired end, it is my duty and yours equally 
to labor until we herald the dawn of that glad 
and desirable day. 


THE SHIPPER AND THE COMMIS- 
SION MAN. 

[Paper by O. G. Tyng, Peoria, read before the meeting 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association at Peoria, on 
October 11, 1900. ] = 

I have been asked by your president to speak 
upon the subject that ‘The Country Shipper Should 
Protect the Commission Merchants to the Extent 
that He Wishes Them to Protect Him.” It is an 
old saying that “Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.” It is also true that self-interest is so 
vermane to self-preservation as to be almost identi- 
cal with it. The interest of every grain shipper is 
to obtain the greatest profit from his shipments, 
and the question too often is narrowed down to 
the matter of a profit of a single or occasional ship- 
inent and the broad principle, which is more im- 
portant, the annual profit on the business of the 
year when all transactions are closed and differ- 
ences paid, is entirely overlooked. It is merely a 
question of profit and loss, not one of sentiment; 
as, if it is a fact that, taking all conditions under 
consideration, from a broad standpoint, the grain 
shipper realizes more actual money by selling di- 
rect to consumers or elevator buyers than by doing 
business through the regular grain houses, the busi- 
ness will be done this way to a greater extent each 
year. 

You might as well try to force water to run up 
hill as to try to stop it. If it is a progression of 
business that means economy in the handling of 
grain which is merely a step in the modern busi- 
hess methods, which practically is the survival of 
the fittest, it certainly will prevail. The important 
question before us, however, is, is this the case? 
When the proprietors or operators of elevators or 
manufacturers of grain products make bids on grain 
to grain shippers based on prices at track stations, 
they do not do this from motives of philanthropy, 
but because they expect to buy their grain cheaper 
than they could in their respective markets, not 
possibly in single cases, but in the average of years 
of business. They must do this, as the expense of 
making bids both by mail and wire, as well as the 
employment of extra force, both clerical and execu- 
tive; for this class of work is certainly an addi- 
tional one which must be added to the cost of the 
grain, and frequently this expense amounts to a 
considerable fraction to be added to the price. 

The shipper forsakes the colmission merchant 
with whom he has been doing business in a satis- 
factory way for years, to accept track bids from 
above parties only for the reason that he finds that 
he is getting more money for his grain, not on aec- 
count of his dissatisfaction with the former method 
of doing business, but for revenue only. If the 
charge for commission was a large one and profits 
on handling grain were now as they have been in 
the past, both of these views of the case might be 
correct. However, with the present close competi- 
tion in business and the narrow margin on which 
it is handled, it is impossible that hoth these rea- 
can be correct. The buyer cannot get his 
grain at a lower price and the shipper also sells 
his grain at a higher price than if the business 
had been handled in the former manner through 
regular commission houses. One of these sides 
of the case must certainly be incorrect. 

It is quite safe to figure that the owners or operat- 
ors of regular elevators would not buy grain at 
outside points at an expense and trouble to them- 
selves unless they, at least, thought there was 
some benefit in it. What this benefit is I will leave 
to you to determine. I will not again go over the 
matter of difference in price between grain that 
misses grade as charged as against the shipment, 
or the question of price on surplus or deficit in 
amount shipped to fill the contract. You have all 
heard these matters discussed frequently. The 
situation resolves itself into the fact that the 
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manufacturer or elevator proprietor has use only 
for his purchases for specific purposes. When 
they are not adapted to purposes for which they 
are bought, the difference naturally seems greater 
to them than there might be to someone else who 
had other use for the grain’ In cases of this kind 
the commission merchant who has charge of your 
shipment naturally finds it to his interest to search 
and find the party who can use the particular 
quality of grain which has missed grade to best 
advantage, and at times he can place it at even 
above the contract price. 

The grain dealer by shipping to the regular com- 
mission houses is enabled to keep posted on the 
demand for various qualities of grain, the condi- 
tion of the market and many other items of in- 
formation that are valuable to him and can only 
be obtained from each market by someone who is 
familiar with it. This continued attention to your 
interest can only be shown by anyone who has 
your interest at stake, which must be the case with 
the commission merchant to whom you entrust your 
shipments. This is certainly of value, and, to my 
mind, much more valuable than possibly a small 
gain in price on special shipments, which does not 
exist at all times. -I cannot but feel that pro- 
ficiency in any class of business is entitled to re- 
ward. You will naturally have the advantage of 
experienced judgment to aid you in forming your 
own conclusions. It would, therefore, seem to me 
that the best results can be reached not only in a 
pecuniary way, but in matters of ease and satis- 


faction in the shipment of grain and all other mat-. 


ters connected with the grain business, by confin- 
ing your shipments to reputable houses who have 
made the grain trade a study for years. This line 
of thought applies only to shipments to regular 
markets. 

The system of track bidding for shipment to in- 
terior points and for miscellaneous trade is one of 
the necessities of the business and ofttimes en- 
ables shipments to be worked direct from point 
of loading to a consumer at a saving in freight and 
expense and is one of the needs of the present grain 
trade. 

In handling grain for shipment to public markets 
business must be done through established 
commission merchants or there will be no public 
markets of any kind. Parties in the commission 
and grain business cannot continue the mainte- 
nance of an open market without remuneration, 
They must have business or they will be driven 
to buying or building country eleyators of their 
own or going into some other form of business. 
The question, therefore, is, as I have said before, 
one of self-interest. Can you afford to have the 
public markets destroyed, as they certainly will 
be, and trust to the merey of elevator owners and 
manufacturers? Is it not better to at times make 
What seems to be a sacrifice of a small fraction 
in your profits rather than lose the safeguard of 
the various public markets which have always been 
and always will continue to be of use to you? 
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DANES IN CHICAGO. 


In September a number of Danes from the free 
port of Copenhagen arrived in Chicago, and made 
an inspection visit to the grain elevators down- 
town. The free port of Copenhagen has, since its 
establishment in 1891, handled a large proportion 
of the corn imported from the United States, 
amounting to twenty million bushels or more an- 
nually. 

The arriving corn is not, however, satisfactory 
to the receivers. It has not been so for a consid- 
erable length of time, as the trade knows, and com- 
plaints of its bad condition have been made both 
to members of the exporting trade as well as to 
the government through official trade sources; but 
no reform of American export inspection certificates 
seems to have.taken place as a result of these com- 
plaints. Mr. Eric Henius, a grain dealer of the 
party, said to a reporter: “The corn is generally 
of excellent quality, and were it not for the Ameri- 
can system of shipping certificates, there would be 


no hitch in our commerce with this country. As 


it is, we find that certificates are sometimes issued 
for corn which is not in condition to stand the voy- 
age, and consequently heats and spoils before 
reaching us. Serious rupture in our commercial 
relations has been threatened from this cause. Our 
exports to America are very insignificant; we take 
no money out of this country, but send ours here 
for your goods.” ; 

This is a mild statement of the case, and quite in 
keeping with Mr. Henius’ character as a guest of 
this country, rather than as a grain importer, Karl 
Kolle, a Danish employe of Armour & Co., who 
acted as the guide, probably hit the situation more 
nearly when he said: “Danish importers intended 
to stop shipping grain from America, because, as 
they claimed, enough care was not exercised in 
sending grain that could stand the voyage.” Mr. 
Kolle adds that northern shippers have prevailed 
upon them to try shipping from Chicago instead of 
from the gulf. 

The visitors were also pleased with the system 
of grain driers in use in the elevators they inspected, 
and the Danish importers may take the hint to 
erect similar plants at home to handle off-grade 
corn on arrival. 


PUBLIC ELEVATORS AND COM- 
MISSION MEN. 


[A paper read by I. P. Rumsey of Rumsey, Lightner 
& Co., Chicago, at the meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Peoria, October 11, 1900. 


What do we understand by “Public Elevators or 
Warehouses?’ It is where everyone who wishes 
to store his grain or wares have equal rights. The 
parties in control of such elevators or houses are 
supposed to give each person, firm or corporation the 
same attention, rights and protection as are given to 
every other party who intrusts the custodian with 
his grain or wares. The law demands this. It 
must demand it. If it were not so, no person would 
be safe in storing with them. 

We have Judge Tuley’s decision to this effect. 1 
say you would not store your property in such a 
public warehouse unless you believed your inter- 
ests would be protected. But what is the situation? 
The railroads over which you are obliged to ship 
your grain, while owning their elevators, instead of 
handling your grain themselves, rent their elevators 
to a corporation and then compel you to send your 
grain to those elevators and pay them for taking 
it in and storing it; at the same time, this same cor- 
poration is buying grain in the same territory, ship- 
ping it over the same road and putting its grain into 
the same elevators for which it has to pay no stor- 
age, dictating into what part of the elevator their 
grain shall go, while you have no control of your 
grain whatever. You have nothing to say about 
where in the house it shall go, or with whose grain 
it shall be stored. The sub-inspector has “stamped” 
it, then the elevator man, your custodian, puts it 
where he pleases in the house and issues you a re- 
ceipt for so many bushels and pounds of the grade 
the inspector has marked on the car. 

The buyer is in the same helpless condition as 
to the grain he buys. He will get, or can demand, 
the grain his receipts call for; he does not expect 
to get an average, only the lowest quality that the 
state sub-inspector will inspect out on the grade the 
receipt calls for. Therefore, he will not pay a price 
of a good average quality of the grade. Occasion- 
ally (if not oftener), this sub-inspector will pass out 
grain so low that the buyer will refuse to accept it; 
and upon taking an appeal the sub-inspector is not 
sustained, upon which the owper or renter of this 
elevator, who is a custodian f your property and 
mine, will take this grain right back into the eleva- 
tor and turn out a Jittle better grain, which the 
appeal committee cannot quite reject. And the 
grain you have rejected is turned out upon some 
other buyer who does not watch his interest quite 
so closely. 

I am illustrating from facts in my own experience 
You naturally ask, who gets the better quality of 
this grain I speak of while the buyer of the elevator 
receipts only gets the lowest? Let me illustrate 
again: 

An eleyator owner or renter, who is the publie 
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custodian of your property and mine, who has stored 
his grain in his own elevator, the same elevator of 
which he is the public custodian of your grain, will 
send a sample of finest quality of said inspected 
grain to an eastern buyer or miller, and offers to sell 
him the wheat—sdy, No. 1 Northern—guaranteeing 
it to be equal to the sample sent him. Let a com- 
mission man go to the same elevator man, his cus- 
todian, and ask for a sample of No. 1 Northern that 
he can send to a miller or exporter and guarantee 
it to run as good as sample. Our honorable cus- 
todian, the owner of said elevator, will refuse. His 
answer is: “I will turn you out the grade your 
receipts call for.” The exporter will buy of the 
eleyator owner, who is the custodian of your No. 1 
Northern Wheat, and pay him 2 cents or more for 
the same grade you offer because the elevator man 
will guarantee to deliver No. 1 Northern equal to 
his sample, though coming from the same public 
elevator, the sample of which he would not guaran- 
tee to you. 

The system which we are tied down to is, speak- 
ing in mild terms, uncommercial. Judge Tuley calls 
it “against public policy, therefore illegal.” 

In the good old days of public elevators, when 
millionaires were not so grasping and our elevators 
were running in a legitimate way—satisfied with 
their little fortunes made every year as custodians 
of grain honestly inspected, stored in public eleva- 
tors—who were too honest to try to control not only 
all grain raised and tributary to Chicago, but the 
inspection of the same—in those days and years, 
the grades of grain in our Chicago elevators had a 
standing in every market in the world. Your grain 
eame to Chicago, was inspected upon arrival, the 
next day was unloaded into public elevators and 
placed in bins as per grade, sold by receipt, and 
you got your returns promptly. The eastern buyer 
would order wheat by its grade, knowing he would 
get a good fair average quality, which was all he 
asked or expected. The seller attached the Chi- 
cago inspection certificate to the draft with the bill 
of lading and its payment was never questioned, 
though it crossed the sea. 

Now our inspection certificate counts for nothing 
with the consumer. It is “guaranteed sample.” 
Now, what about the commission man? He is your 
honest man. He is conservative yet industrious, 
willing to work hard and for a small regular com- 
pensation. His profession and occupation is to take 
eare of your property to the best of his ability, not 
only obtaining for you the best price possible for 
your shipments, but watching inspection and 
weights and honestly accounting for the same. And 
where your grain is inspected by some of our in- 
competent sub-inspectors a lower grade than ought 
to be, he takes pride in securing for you its value 
by selling the property according to its value and 
not by the inspection. 

How is it when you sell at your stations on track 
to the elevator men, guaranteeing grades and 
weights, and our incompetent sub-track inspectors 
pass your grain a grade below what it is entitled 
to? These elevator proprietors—at the same time 
custodians of public elevators of “Class A’’—dock 
you on your sales to the lower grade and you have 
no man to see that you get justice. We commission 
men belieye there should be a reciprocal relation 
between regular shippers and ourselves. We be- 
lieve, too, that your track selling as now conducted 
is working to your disadvantage. 


W. F. Prescott, of Leslie, Mich., secretary of 
the Bean Jobbers’ Association, says Michigan will 
haye 5,000 cars of beans this season. 


The jute mill at the Washington penitentiary has 
shut down for repairs. The demand for grain bags 
has been larger from farmers than the mill could 
supply. 


The exhibit of cereals made at Paris by the 
0. R. & N. Co. was awarded a gold medal. The 
grains exhibited were grown in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 

The first car of Colorado flaxseed of the season 
arrived in Chicago October 8, being consigned to 
Rosenbaum Brothers. It graded No. 1 Northwest- 
erm and was of fine quality. 


Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘American Elevator and 
gran Trade’”’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar, 


Entitled to Recover for Stolen Grain. 


Where one takes the property of another, as, for 
example, grain, without the consent of the owner, 
and sells the same, the Supreme Court of Georgia 
holds (Buchanan against McClain, 35 Southeastern 
Reporter, 665) that a right of action accrues to the 
owner to recover the value of such property on an 
implied promise to pay for the same, even if such 
taking be a larceny, or theft, and the action, when 
so brought, is one arising from a contract, as it is 
termed, and not out of a wrongful act. 


Liability as to Stored Wheat. 

The owner of a grain warehouse was engaged in 
operating it ag a warehouseman and as a purchaser 
of wheat for himself and another party, the ar- 
rangement being that the latter was to have the 
wheat paid for with his money and was.to ship it 
out within fifteen days or else pay storage. The 
warehouseman’s methods of doing business were 
those customary in such cases. If the wheat placed 
in the warehouse was purchased outright, tickets 
were issued in which were specified the number of 
bushels, the grade, the price per bushel, the total 
sum due and to whom payable. If no sale was 
made but the wheat was stored or deposited in the 
warehouse, the same form of ticket was issued, but 
no price was stated or agreed on. The price or 
amount to be paid was to be determined when the 
depositor actually made sale. 

Now, as between such depositors and the ware- 
houseman, the Supreme Court of Minnesota holds 
(Jackson against Sevatson, 82 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 634) that transactions of this last kind were 
bailments, or wheat-storage, and not sales of the 
‘wheat, and that title to the wheat did not pass to 
the warehouseman. That the tickets did not con- 
tain an option clause the court considers imma- 
terial, because, it says, it was never contemplated 
that the wheat represented by the tickets was to 
become the property of another person until a price 
jvas agreed upon and payment made. ; 

However, after certain wheat had been so stored 
it was shipped by the warehouseman on the order 
of the other party above mentioned, and the de- 
positors thereof demanded of the warehouseman 
that he return the wheat or make payment therefor, 
which demand was refused. Then this action was 
brought against such other party for conversion of 
the wheat. His counsel argued tnat until a de- 
mand was made on him and he was given an op- 
portunity to either pay the market price or return 
the wheat no such action could be maintained 
against him. But the court thinks it an answer to 
this claim to say that the original owners deposited 
their wheat with the warehouseman, not with this 
party; that a demand was made on the warehouse- 
man, and that the warehouseman, as this party’s 
agent, had unlawfully shipped it to other agents 
for him, so that he finally got the benefit of the 
wheat without paying for it as be was to do under 
his contract with the warehouseman in order to be- 
come owner. The court also calis attention to the 
fact that he asserted full title to the wheat in his 
answer and on the trial, and says that under all 
of the circumstances a demand upon him for pay- 
ment or a return of the converted property, after 
demand upon the warehousemail, was unnecessary. 
The right ‘to follow the grain into his hands and to 
maintain an action for the conversion thereof, it 
adds, is undoubted. 

The action, however, was not brought by the 
depositors themselves, but by an assignee of their 
claims. The assignments of their claims or rights 
of action against the party charged with the con- 
version of the wheat were full and complete, ex- 
cept that in each was a clause that the assignee 
was to pay the assignor when he collected the value 
of the wheat from such other party and just what 
he collected, less such charges and expenses as he 
paid or incurred in collecting. These, the court 
holds, were valid assignments, as between the de- 


positors, the assignee and the party sued for con- 
version of the wheat, and it holds that the as- 
signee was the real party in interest in the action. 


Can Recover Only Value of Property Destroyed. 

An insured grain elevator located near a line of 
railroad in Ohio was destroyed by fire. The Su- 
preme Court of that state holds, Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railroad Company, 56 Northeastern Reporter, 
1020, that, in an action against the railroad com- 
pany to recover the value of the property destroyed, 
the liability of the company was, under the statute 
of that state, established when it was admitted or 
proved ‘that the fire which caused the destruction 
originated on the land of the company and was 
caused by the operation of its road. Nor does it 
consider that the: statute took away the owner's 
insurable interest in the property. And it declares 
that the railroad company could not claim any im- 
munity because of the contract relations existing 
between the insurance company and the owner of 
‘the property. It says that if the railroad company 
desired indemnity against its liability under ‘he 
statute it could, upon the assumption that it had an 
insurable interest in the property of others along its 
line of road because of its liability, secure it for a 
consideration paid, 

On the other hand, the court holds that, although 
both the railroad company and the insurance cow- 
pany might have a liability with respect to the 
loss, the owner’s right of recovery would be limited 
to the yalue of the property destroyed. In other 
words, it holds that when property destroyed as 
above stated, under circumstunces which make the 
railroad company liable therefor, is insured, the 
right of the owner, as against the railroad company 
and the insurer, is limited to indemnity for his loss. 
Good morals and important considerations of pub- 
lic policy, it says, forbid that conflagrations should 
be made profitable. 

But between the railroad company and the in- 
{surance company, the ultimate liability for such 
foss, the court holds, is upon the railroad coim- 
pany. <And it states that in an action brought by 
\Yhe owner against the railroad company to enforce 
such liability, the insurance company, having, be- 
fore the termination of the action, made payment 
to the owner on account of such loss, should inter- 
vene for the purpose of being subrogated to the 
rights of the owner, or put in his place, to the ex- 
tent of such payment, and the amount recovered 
from the railroad company should be adjudged to 
the owner and the insurance company according to 
their respective interests. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 
HAY. 


It is pretty well established that clover or other 
hay placed in stable mows when green may heat 
so violently as to finally become ignited. Appar- 
ently authentic cases have been reported, and while 
positive proof is lacking, circumstances seem to 
indicate that destructive fires frequently originate 
from spontaneous combustion. Several years ago 
the college barn at the Pennsylvania station took 
fire, says the Orange Judd Farmer, and it was 
found that the flame was confined to a haymow 
18x23 feet and 23 feet high. It was thought best 
to remove the portions of hay not on fire. The 
mass was smoldering, and as soon as exposed to 
air it burst into fames. Examination of the mass 
thrown out of the barn showed that the greater 
portion of it was so badly charred as to be unfit 
for stock food. For several days previous to the 
fire a peculiar odor had been noticed about the 
barn. An examination showed that this proceeded 
from the mow, but lire was not suspected. It is 
well to avoid placing large quantities of clover hay 
in mows until it is thoroughly cured. 


A wheat thief was given ninety days in jail in 
St. Cloud on September 28 for breaking the seals 
of grain cars on the G. N. road. 

Oats brought $20 a ton at Montesano, Wash., 
recently; said to be the highest price ever paid 
there for oats just out of the field. 
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Oificial Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


A GREAT YEAR ON THE LAKES. 


This year of grace, 1900, is proving the an- 
nus mirabilis in the chronicles of lake com- 
merce. It is a notable thing when the Buffalo 
elevators handle a million bushels a day for two 
straight weeks and when Chicago ships out 
nearly seven million bushels of grain in a sin- 
gle week, as was done during the third week 
in September. The result has been a grain 
blockade in Buffalo. Instead of grain being 
diverted from Buffalo to other ports, as many 
expected would be the case, Buffalo has han- 
dled four or five million bushels more of 
grain this year than last year up to the corre- 
sponding date. This is all the more remark- 
able as the wheat shipments from the head of 
the lakes this year have been far below the 
average. 

One thing that has made such enormous 
shipments possible as those of the week men- 
tioned above is the increasing average size of 
the boats. The exact amount of grain shipped 
from Chicago that week was 6,718,984 bushels. 
This was carried by 67 ships, giving an average 
of over 100,000 bushels to each. The Amazon 
carried off 260,000 bushels of grain, the Cres- 
cent City 240,000 bushels and two other ves- 
‘ Such cargoes run 
These big boats 


sels 222,000 bushels each. 
into arithmetic very fast. 
drain an elevator in short order and some- 
times have to leave short of their full carrying 
capacity. 

Reports up to the date of the last govern- 
ment report showed that there had been 7,500 
entries at the four leading lake ports. When 
the record for the entire year is made up it 
will be an eye-opener to those who a couple 


' business. 


THE ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


The grain dealers of Illinois have not been 
idle during the present political campaign. Be- 
lieving, as they do, that the amended ware- 
house law of 1897 is inimical to their own iv- 
terests and to those of the producers of the 
state, they early commenced a campaign for 
its repeal and the substitution of the old law 
or one containing similar provisions. To this 
end they have circulated throughout the state 
the able address on “Public Warehouses and 
Their Methods,” delivered before the. Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Decatur, Ill, on 
June 13 ,by Senator Isaac Miller Hamilton. 

This document is a concise statement of the 
position of the dealers of the state with refer- 
ence to the law as it now stands, and its effect 
on both dealers and producers. Its circula- 
tion is intended to do missionary work with 
candidates for the Legislature. There is no 
politics in it. Members of both parties voted 
for and against the present amended law, and 
the effort being made bythe Grain Dealers’ 
Association is intended to inform both dealers 
and candidates of the exact status of the law 
and the history of the case that led up to the 
passage of the amended law in 1897, giving to 
public warehousemen of “Class A” the right 
to deal in grain, which the Supreme Court de- 
cided that they did not have under the law of 
1871. The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
is unreservedly opposed to the present law and 
will use every endeavor to see that it.is re- 
pealed and the intent of the old law and the 
constitution of the state made effective in a 
new. enactment. 


THE EASTERN GRAIN POOL. 


The most notable thing about the new pool 
by the eastern railroads of the grain business 
eastbound from Buffalo is its existence, not 
merely in the face of two signal failures in the 
past of pools built on the same lines, but in 
the face of both state and national laws for- 
bidding such agreements. The roads deny 
that the new arrangement is other than one to 
“keep track of” the business done by each 
road, but say, nevertheless, that even if the 
arrangement be a pool, it is not one within 
the meaning of the statute, since its agent 
only routes the grain, and, further, that the 
roads, not being interstate roads, are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Sherman or Cul- 
lom acts. 

But has the pool’s agent the right to dictate 
by what route grain shall be shipped in de- 
fiance of the shipper’s wishes? And in what 
does the usurpation of such a right differ from 
a straight pool except as one plays with words? 
The ruling of the Buffalo courts on the demur- 
rers in the Kellogg cases against the Buffalo 
elevator pool,as reported in these columns, does 
not lead one to expect much from them in case 
relief were sought there by shippers, but if our 
memory serves, a New York court, in the case 
of another state road handling western grain, 
has already ruled that the goods, apart frora 
the road itself, makes the traffic interstate ; that 
is to say, a state road becomes subject to in- 
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of years ago saw no future at all for tke terstate commerce laws when it handles traffic 


originating in another state. 

This is a logical ruling, of course, but one 
hardly likely to be cited against the present 
pool, which is more likely to fall apart of its 
own weight, when it becomes a burden to the 
trade, and also because prosecutions under ex- 
isting interstate commerce laws are as futile 
as 10-20-30 vaudeville and not half as much 
fun. 


SELLING ON TRACK OR CON- 
SIGNING. 


A new word on the track-selling question 
was spoken at the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation meeting at Peoria by A. G. Tyng of 
Peoria. His paper appears eleswhere in this 
issue and is worth reading. In the fewest 
words, his thought is that the track buyer finds 
the system, in spite of its additional expense, 
more profitable to him than buying the same 
grain through the commission man in the reg- 
ular order on the floor of the exchange. 

This is obvious, else he would, like certain 
classes of consumers, do his buying, just as 
they do, on the floor. There can, of course, be 
but one loser by the system—the track-seller, 
and he loses by putting it in the power of the 
track-buyer, as consignee on contract, to dis- 
pose of the off-grade stuff in his own way, 
which is always the easiest, naturally. Mr. 
Tyng’s statement of the case is very strong. 
His deduction, which is entirely consistent, is 
that the system tends to destroy the general 
public market by starving out the commission — 
man, who keeps it alive. 

The difficulties in the case do not escape the 
writer of the paper. It is hard work to get 
the country dealers to see the virtue, or, rather, 
the profit of yielding an apparent present sure 
profit for a probably greater one in the fu- 
ture to be made by consigning. Emerson once 
said that mankind is just as lazy as it dare be, 
and the track-selling habit encourages respect 
for the sage’s reputation for wisdom. 


PRESERVING GRAIN BY ANTI- 
SEPTICS. 


A London contributor to Broomhall’s tells 
us that about the middle of September there 
arrived in that city a cargo of corn from the 
Argentine that was entirely free from weevil 
and in perfect condition. It further appears 
that the grain sampler was overcome by the 
gas he encountered in the hold and died forty- 
eight hours later. This accident led to the 
discovery that the cargo had been sprinkled 
during the voyage with some chemical prepa- 
ration used as a preservative. 

The unfortunate accident does not deter the 
correspondent from dwelling on the idea that 
antiseptic treatment of grain is practicable. He 
refers to the fact that Pasteur has demon- 
strated that fermentation is due to the action 
of living organisms, and that 95 per cent of 
the germs causing fermentation in grain re- 
quire oxygen for their development, and so on. 

But the gentleman forgets to mention that 
one potent factor in the development of the 
germs he is after is moisture. Some _ bac- 
teriologists insist that moisture is even more 
potent than heat or oxygen. Certainly, we 
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know that there is practically no putrefaction 
of meat in dry climates, like that of parts of 
Mexico, nor rotting of grain in the Indian's 
adobe caches in the far Southwest of our own 
country. The voyage across the equator is 
trying on grain for this reason. But under the 
equator or under any parallel of the temperate 
zones the first principle, the a b c of keeping 
grain, is to store it dry and then keep it dry. 


DEEP WATERIN ILLINOIS RIVER. 


Illinois newspapers have discovered, since 
they have learned that navigation has been re- 
sumed on certain portions of the Illinois River, 
that the people want now a deep canal. This 
is interesting. Until twenty years ago the II- 
linois carried practically the same volume oi 
water it does now with the drainage canal fill- 
ing its banks, but the great apostle of a deep 
canal in those days, W. T. Stackpole of Fair- 
bury, never could get anyone to listen to him 
talk on that subject except some long-suffering 
river-town editor. 

It is possible the people of the [linois Val- 
ley think now they want a deep canal. Like 
other folks, perhaps they want all they think 
they can get. They have the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, but they haven't used it for years. 
What is more, they make no clamor now that 
its greater length is being filled with the sedi- 
ment of Chicago sewage, used in large part to 

‘fill its levels between Channahon and Marseilles, 

and still less do they condemn the condition 
of the Lockport-Bridgeport end of the canal, 
which is literally so filled with sewage sludge 
that it is all but impassable—that famous “deep 
cut” with which early in the 70's Chicago 
startled the world by making its river “run 
up hill.” 

Either the canal commissioners, as owners, 
or the city of Chicago, as users, or the drain- 
age canal, as partial destroyers of the Chicago 
end of the canal, should dredge it and again 


open it for navigation during the interval be- | 


fore this “deep canal” is dug. A little agita- 
tion that-a-way would sound right in the val- 
ley; but it might cost Illinois or Chicago, or 
both, some money to do the dredging. 


ABOUT SPECULATION. 


An interesting discussion took place in re- 
cent issues of the Bloomington Pantagraph on 
the effect speculation in grain has on prices. 
The contributors to the discussion were A. D. 
Ricketts of Champaign, Peter Thompson of 
Fisher and S. S. Tanner of Minier, the two 
latter holding that speculation in grain, or 
deals in “wind” grain, operate to break down 
prices. Mr. Tanner would,. therefore, make 
it obligatory that every sale of grain on the 
floor of the grain exchanges should be accom- 
panied by a registered voucher or receipt, 
showing that such grain is in actual existence 
and is not a myth. 

This is working over again a very old ques- 
tion—so old as to be almost literally prehis- 
toric in its origin. And yet it is not unfair to 
say that in the past the legal prohibition 
of free trading has resulted in almost. im- 
mediate, continued and permanent injury to 
the grain producers and middlemen. We have 
only to recur to the recent experience of the 


conduct, under such conditions, of the grain 
trade of the German empire to see epitomized 
every form of the abuse of illicit trading in 
public commodities. Take the publicity and the 
elasticity out of a market and the strongest 
element in that market immediately assumes 
and maintains control of it, because the ever 
contrasting elements which enter into every 
public market are removed from a secret mar- 
ket, leaving it to the depredations of the 
strongest, keenest and most daring. 

Mr. Pope’s paper on this topic, read at 
Peoria, is a strong document, undoubtedly, but 
the question is, how far the trading rules have 
fostered the abuses of short selling, with the 
consequent breaking down of prices. On Mr. 
Pope’s own showing the reform of the rules 
has had a most wholesome effect in Chicago, 
although speculation itself has not been pro- 
hibited. If the rules were amended in all the 
exchanges in the same direction, and the stor- 
age charge were reduced, as Mr. Pope antici- 
pates it will be reduced, then the bad effects 
on the market of short selling ought to be 
measurably dissipated, while the market woul. 
still retain that elasticity which free trading— 
speculation—gives it and which it needs to be 
a market of the best type for the producer. 
Gambling is always a destructive force, 
economically speaking, but speculation may 
be, indeed generally is, considered a productive 
force, since holding for a rise may be an 
economic benefit. 


ELEVATORS AND INSURANCE. 


No apology is needed at this time for pre- 
senting a couple of special articles on insur- 
ance subjects to our readers. For a long 
time, the insurance men claim, terminal eleva- 
tor risks have been a “burning question,” and 
that they are inclined to be somewhat radical 
in their opinions is not to be wondered at, 
however much one may deprecate the advance 
in rates which has taken place. As this ad- 
vance is claimed to be the result of past ex- 
perience with elevator risks, an attempt to re- 
adjust charges so as to make the rates propor- 
tionate to the risk, the attention of the elevator 
man will necessarily be directed for some time 
to come to fire protection and protective ap- 
paratus, since a reduction of rates is largely 
contingent upon the adoption of the best 
means of preventing fire and best apparatus 
for fighting it. 

Accordingly, both in the interest of the in- 
dividual owner and the trade at large, this jour- 
nal will devote in the future a fair proportion 
of its space to questions of protection against 
fire and cognate subjects. The effectual way 
of lowering elevator rates in the long run will 
be to decrease the number of elevator fires, 
and this can only be accomplished through 
raising the standard of individual risks and in- 
creasing the precautionary measures. 

The elevator owner or superintendent will 
find some timely hints in the present issue in 
regard to fire protection. Cold weather is ap- 
proaching, and with it comes the need of 
special precautions. Especially should every 
man about the elevator be taught and the les- 
son constantly impressed upon him that the 
danger of fire is a real one and not a remote 
or impossible contingency. The one trouble 


with most people is that the possibility of fire 
never presents itself to them. Rigid discipline 
in the cleanliness of the premises and in the 
care of fire apparatus and machinery would 
go far toward impressing employes with the 
ever-present nature of the fire risk; and that 
is half the battle, ep 


CROP REPORT REFORM. 


The government crop report as a rule is sat- 
isfactory to no one, its author alone excepted, 
perhaps. Even he will recognize its shortcom- 
ings, though he may plead in extenuation that 
the public reads into the report more than is 
actually there. The report states only “condi- 
tion” during the growing season, and one has 
to go to another ‘government document to 
learn that “condition” is one thing, in its rela- 
tion to yield, in one place, and a considerably 
different thing in another; so that on its own 
theory one is puzzled to know how the general 
“average condition” can be estimated at all in 
understandable terms as a basis for yield. 

But Mr. Grimes of Ohio, in the interview 
published elsewhere in this issue, shows pretty 
fairly, we think, the unreliable character in 
general of the original reports on which this 
“average condition” is made up. It is all vol- 
unteer work by more or less interested parties, 
whereas it ought to be the sole service of dis- 
interested experts. 

Mr. Grimes’ objections to the present system 
seem to be well taken. The difficulty is to 
bring about a reform, more especially where 
reform necessitates increased expenditure. 
Yet it is evident that a reliable report will not 
be made until some reform of the method ob- 
tains, either upon the lines suggested by Mr. 
Grimes or some other equally comprehensive. 


A CORN DODGER. 


Among the few good things to reach the edi- 
tors’ table that seems to have escaped their 
attention is a corn “dodger” issued just two 
years ago by A. E. Hartley, manager for C. W. 
Hartley at Goodland, Ind. The purpose of the 
“dodger” was to urge farmers to put their 
corn in condition for market by “throwing 
out all dry rot and using it for fuel.” In view 
of the severity of the inspection and the 
known bad condition of much corn at that 
warned his farmer 
friends “against the possibility of discount” 
which could be avoided by “carefuly sorting 
out the bad corn and putting the balance in 
the best possible condition.” This advice still 
holds good, since it avoids friction at the ele- 
vator as to quality when the grain is offered 


time, the elevator man 


for sale or on contracts, as well as prevents 
There 
are several other minor suggestions, all look- 


loss to the farmer through dockage. 


ing to the instruction of the farmer as to thie 
care of his corn in the crib, and on the whole 
the circular is so admirable and so exactly to 
the point in a corn market every year at this 
season that it is hard to understand how it 
managed to lie buried on the table all these 
months. But as a good thing is never too old 
to be useful, so it is hoped the hint it contains 
will be made use of yet, to the advantage of 
others, both farmers and elevator men. 
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Be ORG: 


Cars are getting scarce again. 
about your acceptances. 


Begin right by refusing to load cripples or 
to use damaged grain doors. 


Don't be a mule. Remember that your 
neighbor’s heels may be sharp-shod also. 


Treat your commission man right, and he’ll 
do the same for you, and a little more so, gen- 
erally. 


The Grain Dealers’ Union of Iowa and Mis- 
souri will hold a meeting at Council Bluffs, 
Ta., on November 8. 


Good cribs filled in the fall yield good corn 
next spring. See that your farmer 
build good cribs now. 


Chicago’s rules now permit trades in May 
corn and oats, which are regularly cleared, 
commencing with October 1. 


Don’t load grain and coal dust in the same 
car. Use a broom on the dust. This is old 
advice, but it is forgotten every day. 


Considerable rotten corn is reported from 
the farms in Central Illinois. Don’t pay No. 2 
price for it—let “the other fellow” do that. 


T. P. Baxter has resigned as secretary of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and 
H. C. Mowrey of Forsyth has been elected 
as his successor. 


Keep a lookout for grain pests, both in the 
grain arriving and in your elevators. Don’t 
let them get into the house, but when they are 


found there go after them “hammer and 
tongs.” 
The fifteen St. Louis elevators have been 


notified of an advance of insurance rates rang- 
ing from 25 to 50 cents per $100. About 
$5,000,000 insurance is carried on the St. Louis 
houses. 


The “grain inspection office” is again an is- 
sue in Minnesota state politics this year. But 
“up to the other fellow” for a de- 
Will Clausen get his 


now it’s 
fensive campaign. 
venge after all? 


Te- 


Apropos “mummy corn,” of “the identical 
variety saved up by Joseph to tide over 
Egypt’s great biblical famine,” the astute Den- 
nison B. Smith of Toledo says: “Guess not. 
Corn was too scarce in those days to be hid- 
den in the bellies of mummies.” 


S. H. Stevens’ report as flax inspector, 
printed on page 182, is valuable, as usual, but 
additionally so in view of his suggestions 
pointing toward a national grain and seed in- 
spection based on purity and scientific meth- 
ods of arriving at the percentage of impurity. 


friends } 


so graded at Chicago; why not expand the 
area of application for the method? 


.The Duluth Board directors have ordered 
that “to fill sales made for ‘first half’ of any 
month deliveries must be made before expira- 
tion of regular delivery hours on or before the 
15th of that month.” 


We learn via a report of the Texas Asso- 
ciation, which has appointed a delegate, that 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Indianapolis on 
November 20 and 21. 


The wheat driers are going to make nice 
money for some folks in the Northwest this 
fall and winter, handling tough wheat. Who 
will it be—the farmer, the country dealer or 
the terminal elevator man? 


Secretary Wells of the Iowa Association has 
held several good local meetings in that state 
during the past month. lowa, in fact, is get- 
ting rapidly into good working condition, with 
material benefit to both dealers and producers. 


The late Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
meeting at Peoria developed into a “heart-to- 
heart talk” on consigning versus track selling. 
There was some good talk, but it was mainly 
one sided. The track buyer is still sending 
out his bids just the same, however. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the Board 
of Trade Auditorium, Columbus, on October 
16, beginning at 10 o’clock a. m. A number 
of seasonable papers are on the program. 
There will be but little general business to 
transact. 


The elevator designed by the barn archi- 
tect has distinguished itself in the wheat coun- 
try this season by several collapses; those de- 
signed and built by elevator engineers. have 
not. The difference is worth noting, even if 
the excitement in the former case was more 
thrilling than in the latter. 


Another codperative or farmers’ elevator is | 


suffering from overconfidence in its wheat 
buyer, who left Aberdeen, S. D., the other day, 
taking with him $2,700 of the company’s cash. 
The man’s reputation and habits were all right 
—on paper—to the extent of $1,000. The 
other $1,700 the farmers and not the surety 
company will have to make good. The Texas 
man who writes to an agricultural paper for a 
recipe for a successful codperative elevator 
will understand from this not unique episode 
the editor’s difficulty in forwarding a satisfac- 
tory reply. 


The case of the State of Illinois against 
Lloyd J. Smith for the removal of grain from 
the Chicago Elevator Co.’s houses without 
cancellation of the warehouse receipts, re- 
sulted in a mistrial, the jury standing eleven 
for conviction and one for acquittal. From 
the accounts given of the “deliberations” of 
the jury, consisting largely of tricks with 
cards, feats of conjuring and turning hand- 
springs, alternating with votes on the guilt of 
the accused, the public is not likely to think 


mining either guilt or innocence. It seems 
that the paramount issue with the Smith jury 
was “to get home.” One was strongly in fa- 
vor of conviction, one for acquittal; the other 
ten wanted to go home. 


The unsophisticated individuals who buy 
wheat on futures have not yet discovered that 
when wheat goes up a carload is much less 
than when wheat falls, says the Implement 
Age. The weight of a carload depends on 
whether the buyer is “short” or “long” on the 
grain. Has the Philadelphia Bourse heard of 
this? 


The spiritualist mediums of Fort Worth, 
Texas, have put the fire department of that city 
on the qui vive by a veritable prediction of 
a serious local fire loss. As a rule pointers on 
futures by the spirits are accepted by the un- 
initiate cum grano salis, but this sort of pre- 
diction is the sort of thing the fire underwrit- 
ers, surely, will endeavor to encourage. 


The latest conceit of the “farmers’ trust” 
promoters, used as a bait to get farmers of 
the Dakotas interested, was to “offer to pay 
each delegate, farmer or editor who attended 
the promoters’ meetings the amount of his 
expense in farmers’ confederation scrip, which 
“will be received in payment of commissions at 
any of the commission houses the company 
may establish.” A stampede to the recent 
Topeka meeting was not reported, but that 
was not because of the unique character of 
this scrip, of course. 


The cute legislators who loaded down the 
statute books of North Dakota with devices to 
tax the elevator owners on the grain in their 
houses, irrespective of its ownership, are now 
amazed at the depravity of those same elevator 
men. It appears to be the practice of these bad 
men, on receiving grain to be stored, to de- 
duct the amount of the tax from the amount of 
grain delivered to them and to issue receipts 
for the balance only. The wheat is then 
shipped out, and when the assessor appears 
to assess the elevator, lo, there is no grain on 
which to levy the tax. But the farmer has al- 
ready paid the amount, which the elevator com- 
pany has pocketed. It is such things as this 
that make a man lose confidence in demagogss’ 
schemes to benefit one class at the expense of 
another. 


Minneapolis has been having a lot of new 
speculative business of late and attributes the 
increase to the “sixty-day” trading rule at 
Chicago. But this is a fallacy, probably, -for 
the records of the Chicago Board of Trade 
clearing house for August and September 
shows that the clearings were $9,308,662, 
against $8,398,881 for the same period of 1896, 
with balances proportionally increased, al- 
though the items numbered this year only 
199,039, as against 219,139 for 1899. But 
the figures for 1900 include only “sixty-day” 
rule business, and not the long-future trades 
included in last year’s totals, which were set- 
tled outside the clearing house this year. So 
that Chicago’s business since the new rule be- 
came operative has been rather greater than 
for the same period a year ago. If, then, Min- 


Such method is not impracticable. Flax is now | kindly of the jury system as a means of deter-| neapolis or the other exchanges have been 
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picking up new business it has not been at 
Chicago’s expense. The general business 
prosperity of the country is probably sufficient 
explanation for the increases. 


A very brief synopsis of the new Manitoba 
grain law is given in another column, to show 
its scope. The act is supposed to be an im- 
provement on the laws of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas and to provide for all emergencies 
affecting the grain producer as a seller of his 
crops. So far as law is concerned, the Mani- 
toba grain growers ought now to be content 
and let the land have rest. It remains to be 
seen to what extent they will make use of these 
instruments, the non-existence of which hith- 
erto was said to be the cause of all the rural 
unhappiness in that favored province. 


The Ohio Supreme Court has. made a new 
ruling determining what is a “total” loss un- 
der a policy of fire insurance. “It seems to be 
agreed,” says the court, “that it is not neces- 
sary, to constitute a total loss, that all the ma- 
terial composing the building should be de- 
stroyed. It is sufficient, though some parts of 
it remain standing, that the building has lost 
its identity and specific character as a building; 
the insurance not being’ upon the material 
composing the building, but upon the building 
as such.” The loss is regarded as total, then, 
even though something might be realized for 
the material by removing it. 


There’s a line elevator up in Minnesota that 
seems to be afflicted with a peculiar sort of 
hoodoo. On the line it is called a “leaker,” for 
every year there is a shortage of grain running 
from $40 to $600, according to the business 
done, which the agent in charge is required to 
make good out of his private purse—or the 
farmers’. The house has no loading-out scales 
and the agent is given Minneapolis state 
weights as a settlement basis. If a man wants 
‘to earn the munificent wage of $40.a month 
on such terms, of course, that’s his privilege, 
and the boss can stand it, surely. But suppose 
the business is run strictly on the square on 
both sides, the fact that a house doing the 
business of the average country station, by nat- 
ural shrinkage and losses by leaks from cars 
and bad weights, is due to drop $600 worth ot 
grain a year, ought to set the average elevator 
man to thinking about his scales and coopering 
his cars. 


The present American legislative tendency 
to make laws to gratify the whims of a petu- 
lant or pecuniarily interested class is illus- 
trated by the present insurance law of Ohio: 
“The smart alecs of the insurance companies 
doing business in Ohio managed to induce the 
Ohio Legislature, last winter, to enact a law 
which excluded a large number of solvent in- 
surance companies from doing business in 
Ohio without putting up $100,000 with the 
state treasurer,” says the Toledo Market 
Record. “Some good companies cannot al- 
ford to lose the income on that sum, equal to 
four or five thousand dollars per annum. Now, 
what is the result? The largest of our eleva- 
tors here cannot be filled because not another 
dollar of insurance can be obtained on them. 
The tendency is to force the grain onto the 


markets, if it is not forced to the markets of 
other states on account of this adverse condi- 
tion.” 


The time seems to be approaching when 
the rules governing the inspection of grain 
may be so fixed and the aids for their applica- 
tion made so accurate that inspection may be 
classed as one of the exact sciences. The 
spirit of the time is moving toward national 
established rules in this department of the 
grain trade, and mathematical precision in 
applying such rules. ‘The question of what 
constitutes pure and impure grain or seeds 
may be answered negatively. Impure seed is 
that containing unsound or damaged grains. 
The extent and number of such unsound or 
damaged grains constitutes the basis of its 
grade. When, therefore, human wisdom, 
through mechanical aids, will be able to tell 
with exactness the percentage of such grains 
present, the percentage of moisture and the 
weight per bushel, the science of grain in- 
spection may be said to be established. And 
the tendency is, as we say, clearly toward this 
consummation. 


“What is ‘normal’ in the crop reports?” is a 
question often asked, but one not so often 
answered. The Crop Reporter, however, ex- 
plains, by referring to the agricultural depart- 
ment’s instructions to its correspondents. In 
substance, the answer is this: “Normal” con- 
dition is not an average condition, but one 
promising more than an average crop; it does 
not indicate a perfect crop, but one less than 
this. “Normal” is, in fact, a condition of per- 
fect healthfulness, “with such growth and de- 
vélopment as may reasonably be looked for 
under .this favorable condition of perfect 
healthfulness, and promising a crop neither 
deficient on the one hand nor extraordinarily 
heavy on the other.” As, therefore, “normal” 
is not everywhere the same, but may mean 30 
bushels per acre here and only 15 bushels 
there, the relation of condition to yield is ex- 
ceedingly hazy, and so the statistician says: 
“This office has always consistently declined 
to consider its condition figures during the 
growing season as convertible into’ any defi- 
nite yield per acre.” 


The decision of Judge Seaman at Milwaukee, 
referred to elsewhere, in a bucket-shop pro- 
ceeding by the Chicago Board, was not very 
satisfactory. While it held that the Board 
owns its quotations, yet it held that by post- 
ing them the Board lost or waived that owner- 
ship, and the case against the Milwaukee 
bucket shops was made to turn on the ques- 
tion when they obtained their quotations—be- 
fore or after posting. Judge Kohlsaat, in the 
case of Cleveland Telegraph Company against 
Oscar M. Stone, on October to, held, how- 
ever, that “there is no such dedication to pub- 
lic use [by mere posting?] as will serve to de- 
feat or terminate such property right in the 
party entitled thereto;” that the Board has a 
right to convey property rights in its quota- 
tions, as to the Telegraph Company, and that 
the defendant Stone had appropriated the quo- 
tations before publication, wrongfully, etc. 
The court therefore issues an injunction re- 
straining Stone and others from receiving, sell- 


ing, etc., said quotations. The courts have all 
hitherto recognized the Board’s claim of own- 
ership of its quotations, but this seems to be 
the first time a court has seen the propriety of 
stopping anyone who felt like it from stealing 
and making use of them. This looks like a 
thump on the solar plexus of the bucket shop. 


The new schedule for terminal elevators has 
been submitted to the insurance companies. 
It is figured that it will increase the premium 
receipts of the companies about $750,000. The 
basis rate is made $1.75. The largest addi- 
tions are for boiler inside the building o+- 
frame addition, $1; driers or bleachers, if in 
the elevator, $1. Dirty elevators, or those 
poorly managed, have $1 extra charged, dust 
bins in the building cost 25 cents, electric dy- 
namos not in fireproof room 25 cents, shingle 
roofs 25 cents, and gallery connections not fire- 
proof and without approved fire doors at each 
end 25 cents. Charges or deductions for fa- 
vorable features are to be added at discretion. 
The deductions are for journal alarm, ap- 
proved, 10 cents; approved sprinkler equip- 
ment, 25 cents; approved open or curtain 
sprinklers, 5 cents; approved perforated pipe 
sprinklers in cupola, 10 cents; approved de- 
tached boiler house, 10 cents; bin warehouse 
without elevator legs or grain hoisting ma- 
chinery, 25 cents. This will bear pretty hard 
on some of the old and badly kept houses. 


It seems to be.quite impossible to carry on a 
political campaign without more or less indul- 
gence in misrepresentation. It used to be said 
to be an American national habit, but with the 
march of democracy abroad that notion has 
been most effectually exploded. The Ameri- 
can is not an exclusive campaign liar, but with 
the James Butler’s “Exposé of the 
Trust” in hand as a sample effort, one must 
concede that the American has possibilities as 
a campaign liar that rank him as exceptional. 

Mr. Butler, who is a resident of Topeka, 
was an officeholder under the Leedy adminis- 
tration in Kansas. A very brief career as 
superintendent of the Reform School was fol- 
lowed, for cause, by a sub-inspectorship under 
Grain Inspector Culver. When the dynasty 
changed Butler invented the Fatmers’ Federa- 
tion, the recent general meeting of which at 
Topeka was a fizzle. Then he wrote a book to 
prove that the grain dealers’ associations in 
general, and that of Kansas in particular, are 
trusts, and cites S. H. Greeley’s testimony be- 
fore the Industrial Commission on the Chicago 
elevator system, to prove it! These lies, which 
contain a small fabric of truth, like that of the 
unfairness to the grain trade of the Illinois 
public elevator law, cited by Mr. Butler as 
evidence of a conspiracy of country dealers to 
rob the farmers, are very insidious, and, as 
remarked before, disclose American capacity 
for scientific campaign lying that is awesome. 

The grain dealers of Kansas are not alarmed, 
but as a sample of what good campaigning can 
do, we have the clipping bureaus sending us 
horrifying accounts of the “Infamous Grain 
Trust’s” doing from Maine California, 
based on Butler’s exposé, and we are hanging 
onto our pocketbook with both hands and a 
log chain, to say nothing of our reputation as 


Grain 


to 


an associate of grain men generally, 
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The Davis Gasoline Engine 


Co., Water- 
loo, lowa; the Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, and the 
Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich., all exhibited 
their gasoline engines at the recent Illinois State 
Fair held at Springfield, Iil. 


As will be noticed by their advertisement this 
month, the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
their new chain belting and conveying machinery 
catalog ready for distribution. Write them for a 
copy, mentioning the ‘“‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade.” 

The Webster Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
has received a contract for the power transmitting, 
elevating and conveying machinery equipment for a 
cement mil] of 800 to 1,000 barrels’ daily capacity 
for the Elk Rapids Portland Cement Company, Hlk 
Rapids, Mich. 

Among the large contracts recently taken by the 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Limited, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., the following two are worthy of special men- 
tion: For the Great Northern Railway Hlevyator at 
Duluth, eighteen 1,600-bushel hopper scales. For 
the B. & O. Elevator at Newport News, Va., ten 
1,400-bushel hopper scales. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., report that they are very much gratified at the 
way orders are coming in from all quarters. They 
are very busy notwithstanding their increased force, 
added facilities and 13-hour work day. They feel 
that this is proof positive that the merits of In- 
vincible machines are being recognized. 


Catalog No. 16 of Power Transmitting Machinery 
manufactured by the Weller Mfg. Co., 118 to 126 
North Avenue, Chicago, has just been received. 
It is a substantially bound book of about 150 


pages, and should be in the hands of every ele- 
vator man. The Weller Company will be pleased 
to receive requests for copies. They make com- 
plete eleyator equipments. 

The S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., report, 
through their general western manager, Mr. B. PF. 


Ryer, 11 Traders’ Building, Chicago, that business 
with them is keeping up splendidly so that they 
have to run with an extra force. Their Improved 
HBureka Oat Clipper is attracting considerable at- 
tention and quite a number of sales are being made, 
particularly machines of large capacity. 


Secretary F. L. Cranson, of the Huntley Mannu- 
facturing Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., hints at the 
prosperity his company is enjoying as follows: ‘‘We 
have never been as busy as during this year 
Our factory has run overtime steadily since the 
first of April. We have orders now for over one 
hundred of the largest machines we build, so you 
can imagine a little something of how business 
is with us.” 

S. A. Worcester, for the past three years special 
machine designer for the Warder, Bushnell & Gless- 
ner Co., Springfield, Ohio, has accepted the position 
of mechanical engineer and superintendent with 
the Foos Gas Engine Company, of the same place. 
The Foos Company are planning to build gas en- 
gines up to 250 horse power. They will haye double 
eylinders. Mr. 8S. E. Baker, president of the com- 
pany, recently returned from an eastern irip. Wohuile 
in Boston he secured an order for a carload of en- 
gines and also orders for several for foreign ship- 
ment. 

The large number of fires caused by sparks has 
led elevator men to look for a sparkproof paint. 
Zanzibar Anti-Rust Paint is guaranteed by the mak- 
ers to be spark, water and rust proof. It is higher 
priced than most paints, but it is a guaranteed ar- 
ticle and is said to be more economical in the long 
run. Zanzibar Paint is being used in all parts of 
the United States and Canada by railroad, elevator 
and other companies on mills, factories, bridges and 
large buildings with most satisfactory results. It 
is evident that it is a fine paint for this purpose 
or it would not be adopted by these companies, who 


lons of oil and $293 


have made comparisons and subjected it to the 
most severe tests as to elasticity, heat, ete. The 
Garfield Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are the sole manii- 
facturers. Ask them to send you their little book- 
let, ‘A. Study in Black.” 

James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, Mo., have se- 
cured a contract from the Galveston Wharf Co. for 
the reconstruction of Elevator B and also rebuild- 
ing all the wharf sheds. The work is to be com- 
pleted in sixty days and is to be conducted in such 
a manner as not to interrupt the shipping business. 
They also have a contract from I. H. Kempner for 
rebuilding the Merchants’ & Planters’ Compress on 
a larger scale than before. 

There has just been placed in Central Elevator 
“A” at Chicago, the largest improved Monitor Sep- 


arator ever constructed by the manufacturers, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. The ex- 


treme length of the machine is 11 feet 2 inches. 
width, 10 feet 1 inch; height, 10 feet 9 inches, It 
is of the double shoe type, not one aboye the other 
but continuous. The machine was constructed es- 
pecially for taking oats out of wheat, and is suc- 
cessfully at work. It is a fine piece of mechan- 
ism, embodying all the improvements made in the 
Monitor Separators. 

With the increased acreage of I<affir corn in Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory and Texas, there has come a 
demand for a mill that will grind the IXaffir in the 
head, as such work saves thrashing and also gives 
the feed that roughness which is desired by most 
cattle feeders. Bowsher Feed Mills, the manufac- 
turers inform us. can be supplied with an attach- 
ment for feeding Kaftir heads so that the mill will 
grind it in first-class shape without any trouble 
whatever to the operator. In territory where this 
corn is raised many will doubtless be interested in 
this. The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind., 
have a special pamphlet ready to send to those who 
request it. 

A familiar sight in crossing the Jersey City Fer- 
ries from New York is the maminoth grain eleyator 
and freight piers of thé Pennsylyania Railroad 
Company. Clouds of smoke from the elevator staek, 
tugs, freight engines and factories near by almost 
constantly surround and cover the elevator. The 
tin roofs of these structures were painted with 
Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint No. 2, four years ago. 
Officials in charge of the painting say that the paint 
is still in good condition and has proved the most 
durable and satisfactory for exposed metal wo1k 
that they have ever used. Considering the full ex- 
posure to salt air, heat of the summer’s sun, storms 
of winter and dust and sulphuvous conditions that 
obtain on this elevator building, it is a severe and 
practical demonstration of the great durability of 
Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint. 


THE COTTONSEED INDUSTRY. 


The cotton oil mill superintendents of the Caro- 


linas, at a late meeting held at Charleston, when 
the Cotton Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association 


was formed, adopted resolutions protesting “against 
national class legislation,’ that is, against the anti- 
oleomargarine, or Grout, bill, which threatens ‘to 
destroy an industry which now uses nearly 10,000,- 
000 pounds of the best grade of cotton oil an- 
nually,” and also asked the cotton-growing states 
to remove the anti-oleomargarine legislation from 
their statute books. 

The growth of the cottonseed oil industry in 
the past thirty years has been remarkable. For 
the first twelve years (1870-81) of the record, the 
growth was quite gradual, the number of gallons 
of oil made annually increasing from 3,000,000 in 
1870 to only 10,000,000 in 1880 and 8,000,000 in 
1881, while the per cent of seed grown used for 
oil making rose from 4 to only 9 (or 6) for the 
same years. After 1881, however, the production 
increased by leaps and bounds, being 12,000,000 
gallons in 1881-82, 32,000,000 in 1887-88, 55,000,000 
in 1893-94 and 95,000,000 in 1898--99, or 75,000,000 
in 1899-1900, while the per cent of seed grown made 
into oil was 40 in 1899, 

Meantime the exports increased from 547,165 ie 
596 worth of seed in 1872 t 


50,627,219 gallons of oil and $12,077,519 worth of 
seed in 1899. The exports of cake and meal of 
cotton are now more than double in quantity and 
value those of linseed. For example, for crop of 
1899 there were exported 1,079,993,479 pounds 
($9,253,398) of cotton meal and cake against 487,- 
177,399 pounds ($4,755,193) of linseed. 


COST OF GROWING CORN. 


The cost of growing corn has been treated ex- 
haustively in several issues of the Orange Judd 
Farmer recently, with a view to determining the 
approximate average cost of this cereal when ready 
for the market. Circulars were prepared and sent 
to 1,500 corn growers, from the Atlantic Coast to 
the trans-Missouri states, so arranged as to secuce 
an exact record of all labor and expense attaching 
to the growing of the crop, from the fertilization 
and original preparation of the field through the 
whole season’s work, in the order in which per- 
formed, up to the cribbing of the crop. In tabn- 
lating these individual records only those which 
were absolutely complete and perfect were used, 
covering 4,051 acres, located in 21 states and repre- 
senting 156 counties. | 

In considering cost, all the actual outlay, or the 
amount of capital actually used up and which must 
be wholly replaced before any profit on the crop 
can accrue, was calculated. This covers taxation, 
labor and labor maintenance, fertilizing material, 
seed, team maintenance, and depreciation of ma- 
chinery and horses. The item of labor means work 
for which wages are paid. A team means two 
horses, and their maintenance per acre is the cost 
of their keep per year, divided by the whole num- 
ber of acres on the farm. The same principle was 
followed in computing the taxation per acre and 
other similar elements of cost. 

It was found that methods of cultivation differed 
so widely that many diverse items of expenditure 
were reported. In some localities it is necessary 
to cut or burn off the old stalks before planting. 
In IKkansas and Nebraska the method of listing is 
practiced. Tertilizing was resorted to in some lo- 
calities, but not in all. The cost of planting and 
cultivation also was very diverse, according to the 
methods employed. The same may be said of 
gathering and cribbing. To reconcile these diverse 
figures a peculiar method was adopted. Bach item 
of expense was charged to the number of acres 
to which it applied, and then was divided among 
the total number of acres, to show the exact bear- 
ing on the entire problem. For example, listing 
was practiced on only 560 acres, at a cost of $110.4f. 
or .197 cent per acre, which, apportioned to the 
entire area of 4,051 acres, resulted in a charge per 
acre for listing of .027 cent. The same plan pur- 
sued throughout the computation resulted in a fair 
estimate of the cost per acre on the total acreage. 

The following table, then, represents the con- 
clusions of Statistician B. W. Snow as to the cost 
of growing corn: 


Average 
Cost 
Actval Per Acre 
Total Cost Whole 
Acres, Cost. Per Acre. Area. 
Cutting stalks........... 784 $ 108.60 $0.139 | #0.054 
Breaking stalks... bor 110 13 124 ( 4 
PLOWING 5 os stesen ae 1,723.48 494 425 
Harrowing.......... 584.86 178 .144 
Dist vscacces veces 110.46 197 027 
Bertilization:.. 26... s5a« 3,275.89 1.999 .809 
PUGMTIE Soiccantc aan vs Beets 519.84 “loot 155 
Replanting 108.69 100 ‘ 
Seede..5% 2.3 3 332.35 082 -082 
Cultivation... ros oiatems 2,752.44 -679 679 
Husked standing.. hadi coos 3,106 3,120.76 1.005 
Qut by hand... nt. wares. 730 725.45 994 1.372 
Cut by machinery Pe 95.55 444 | : 
Husked from shock.. 1,616.95 1.8°5) 
Taxation , ; 1,147.78 283 283 
Team MAIN LONANCE. +: <2 -ake stone inane ab catclaseon ae ReR eee age 
Depreciation machinery ($2.09 per acre at 10 per cent). 209 
Depreciation horses ($1.49 peracre at 10 per cent)... ... -149 
Total annual IMVEStMOENt. sc. 000s cove cove sss sas naan ORO 
Leas value of fOGGGr 2s. is esas asgaslecne cet’ eae eneceen mee ala 781 
5.957 
Cost per bushel (39.2 bu. per acre).. .129 


If to the foregoing is Gnaen 6 per cent interest 
annual investment, machinery, horses and 
land, we have a total of 21.5 cents per bushel as 
the cost with interest. This represents the selling 
price at which the producer can realize cost of 
production and 6 per cent interest. Any price 
above 21.5 cents represents profit. 


on the 
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MINIMUM CARLOADS. 


[From a paper by Jas. P. McAllister of Cincinnati, 
read at the late annual meeting of the National Hay 
- Association. } 


Hay is not so great a sufferer under the present 
standard of minimums as straw. The proportion of 
shipments of straw compared with hay is approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of straw to 85 per cent of hay. 
As an index of and to show the relative loss each 
sustains under the existing standards, the record of 
100 cars of straw and 100 cars of hay, taken from 
a shipper’s books, shipped consecutively and loaded 
by many different balers at widely separated points, 
produced this result: Of the 100 cars of hay, but 
9 per cent showed a dead freight loss, while the 
100 cars of straw showed 27 per cent dead freight 
loss. The proportion of loss was about as 1 to 3, 
straw sustaining the heavier. You understand, 
however, that the medium and larger cars were 
used in these shipments. Had all cars offered been 
loaded by the shippers, the proportion of loss would 
have been much greater. Lack of time prevented 
a wider range of research on this line, but this may 
possibly prove a fair average. 

As most of you know, there are three general 
classifications for the United States. Official Classi- 
fication No. 20 embraces all lines east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio, including Vir- 
ginia common points. Classification No. 27, known 
as the Southern Classification, includes all territory 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi riv- 
ers, except Virginia common points, as noted in 
No. 20. Classification No. 30, and known as the 
Western Classification, embraces all points west of 
the Mississippi River, including the Paciiic slope. 
Canada is governed by the classifications touching 
her border, except for shipments within her own 
‘country, where the minimums are practically the 
same as in the United States, while our sister re- 
public, Mexico, seems to adhere to the carload ba- 
sis, with varying minimums, a little in excess of 
ours. Some of the states, notably Texas, have 
state commissions which regulate transportation 
within their boundaries. The minimums for Texas 
are 15,000 pounds for cars up to 34 feet in length, 
and 17,000 pounds for 34 feet and over. 

The various railroad lines within the sections 
covered by the three classifications print exception 
sheets; and these exception sheets name the actual 
rates and minimums in force on the several lines 
issuing them. In order to obtain this important 
data, letters were addressed to the general freight 
agents of quite a number of the important lines, 
seattered from Halifax to the City of Mexico, and 
from Victoria to Jacksonville, and it is gratifying 
io be able to say that to every one of these inqui-ies 
replies were returned promptly. These letters were 
eonfined exclusively to the minimums in force on 
the several lines addressed, and it would be inter- 
esting to note here the many standards there are 
in force. It would lengthen this paper, however, 
and the extremes no doubt will suffice. 

The minimums as reported vary from 14,900 to 
36,000 pounds (the larger figures for cars up to 
58 feet in length); and so far as the printed or writ- 
ten matter in hand shows, in every instance they” 
reach the minimum by the length of the car; and 
many of the changes of the minimum are ridicu- 
lously out of proportion to the space gained or lost. 

Owing to the incompleteness of the railroad equip- 
ment register, it was found impossible to obtain 
a correct list of the length and dimensions of all 
the box freight cars in service on all the various 
railroads of this country, but judging from some 
of the records that are very complete it appears 
that of all the box cars in use in this country, Can- 
ada and Mexico—these foreign cars intermingling 
more or less—about 25 per cent are 32 feet and un- 
der, and consequently under size for a 20,000-pound 
minimum load of hay, to say nothing of straw. 
Assuming that 25 per cent of the whole is approxi- 
mately correct, and represents the number of unde2r- 
sized cars, it follows that in times of scarcity the 
‘shippers are either deprived of one-fourth of the 
ears in use on the several lines, or compelled to 
load the small cars and stand dead freight. 

Believing that the officers of our Association had 


a. 


in view, when inviting discussion on this subject, 
the correction of the evil we are laboring under 
as a result of too high a standard of minimums, 
so far as the Association can accomplish it, a lower 
minimum for these undersized cars, arrived at by 
any system of measurement, enabling the shipper 
to use them all in times of scarcity, would be wel- 
comed as an improvement. A deeper study, how- 
ever, would suggest that to arrive at a proper 
minimum by the length of the car alone is errone- 
ous, and results often in too much loss, either to the 
shipper or the transportation company. What 
would seem to be a more equitable way to arrive 
at a proper standard for minimum carloads of hay 
and straw would be by the number of. cubic feet, 
internal measurement, the car contains, gauged by 
the number of cubic feet in an average ton of baled 
hay or straw. 


THE SOULANGES CANAL. 


While the Conners syndicate were offering ex- 
planations for delay in beginning the work of erect- 
ing their elevators at Montreal, the Canada Atlantic 
Railway officials on September 17 were treating the 
Montreal Corn Exchange members to a little trip 
to show them what that railway had done on its 
own account elsewhere. <A special train carried the 
party to Coteau Landing up the St. Lawrence, 
where the railway’s 500,000-bushel transfer elevator 
was inspected. Then the guests were put upon a 
grain barge suitably decorated and provisioned for 
this occasion and taken through the new Soulanges 
Canal, through which, in August, over 600 barges 
passed. The locks are 275x46% feet and from the 
head of the canal thirteen miles to its foot there is 
a fall of 821% feet. About midway is an electric 
power house of 800-horse powet capacity to operate 
the locks, bridges, ete. 

Among the speeches was one by Manager C. J. 
Smith of the railway, who said that from the open- 
ing of navigation up to September 1, 1898, the 
Cc. A. Ry. carried 5,336,000 bushels of grain. Dur- 
ing the same period of 1899 the company carried 
7,067,000 bushels, and this year, up to September 1, 
they had carried 8,000,000 bushels. The company 
hopes that before the end of the present season 
comes round it will have carried over 11,000,000 
bushels. He regretted that the facilities offered in 
the port of Montreal do not enable the company to 
do the business that it desires. The tonnage of the 
company’s lake boats is capable of handling 20,000,- 
000 bushels of grain, but the best outlet they can 
get by the Gulf is 11,000,000 to 12,000,000. One 
reason for this is the fact that the company cannot 
locate a proper terminal at Moatreal. It has, how- 
ever, good terminal connections at Quebec, where 
its facilities will be further extended in the near 
future. 

Apropos the C. A. Ry. a R. K. McMahon, a promi- 
nent Duluth shipper in Buffalo, said recently: ‘lhe 
grain export trade I regard as practically lost to 
American water and rail lines. Yes, hopelessly lost, 
and it cannot be recovered unless the all-water 
route is so improved as to enable vessels of large 
tonnage to pass. ‘That appears to be a remote 
proposition. The Canadian water route is cutting 
no figure in present calculations, on account of the 
Canadian Atlantic Railroad Company’s unsurpassed 
facilities for quick delivery. Why, a vessel of large 
draft can deliver a cargo of say 200,000 bushels 
from Duluth to Parry Sound, on the Georgian Bay 
route, in 30 hours. There is direct rail communica- 
tion between Parry Sound and Ottawa and Mont- 
real, so by that route we can have our grain on 
the ocean before a barge and consorts could pos- 
sibly reach Montreal by the all-water route, besides 
saving enormous canal tolls, big towing charges, 
heavy insurance, etc. The Goderich route, too, is 
coming into favor, as the Grand Trunk road reaches 
that port and has excellent facilities for shipping 
grain to Montreal. It has big elevators and is a 
great factor in the contest for the export grain 
trade.” 


South Dakota has discovered that it can grow 
good broom corn. One field of twelve acres this 
season yielded about six ‘tons. 


gc 


NAVIGATION OF ILLINOIS RIVER. 


One of the collateral results of the opening of 
the Chicago Drainage Canal has been the revival of 
traffic on the Illinois River below La Salle, which 
city has for over fifty years been the nominal 
head of navigation. Below La Salle the river has 
been improved by a system of dams, making a 
slackwater channel; but what with low water and 
the natural filling of the river bead in the slack- 
water basins, there has been little regular naviga- 
tion of the river above Chillicothe, or Hennepin, 
for several years. The opening of the drainage 
ditch has, however, raised the water level of the 
river between two and three feet and restored the 
stage of water in the river to the ancient low- 
water datum. 

'“As a result we are able to load grain barges to 
their full depth and get to market without the 
delays formerly so common on the river,” said the 
agent of the Turner-Hudnut Company’s elevator at 
Chillicothe to a Chicago Record reporter. “Freight 
in full boatloads is less than freight in half loads, 
and we are able to buy grain—and are buying 
it—half a cent a bushed nearer the market price 
than last year. Our elevator will handle 200,000 
bushels of corn and oats this fall, on which we 
will pay not only the naturally higher prices this 
year but $10,000 besides, representing the farmers’ 
share of the cheapening of transportation. That 
can be credited to nothing else than the opening 
of Chicago’s canal, which has sent the new flood 
down the valley.” 

Of course, there is little prospect of a return to 
canal conditions of forty years ago, when railroads 
were few and far between and when the canal 
elevators were able to pay a price for grain that 
took every kernel within thirty miles of the eanal 
or Illinois River during the navigation season; but 
the Record says that: “Encouraged by the prospect 
of increased depth of water, because of the Chicago 
Canal, the Turner-Hudnut Company of Pekin last 
year acquired the long-idle river elevators in all 
these cities, and bought grain for the Pekin and 
Peoria market, diverting it from Chicago. The 
corn goes to the Pekin distilleries and the oats are 
clipped in that city. They bought last year nearly 
200,000 bushels of grain at Chillicothe at a rate 
which the railroad elevator could not equal. They 
bought at other cities in the same way, and the 
Illinois River experienced a slight boom.” 

There has not been, unfortunately, any corre- 
sponding effect on the water level of the old Illi- 
nois & Michigan Canal, running from La Salle 
to Chicago, since the flood of drainage canal water 
affects Illinois River only. Years ago the business 
of the canal in grain began to decline. A part of 
this was natural, for the new railway lines took 
the grain that previously had been hauled for the 
longest distances. Another part of the decline was 
unnatural, since the grain and other traflic—except 
stone from the Joliet-Lemont quarries—left 
canal to go to the paralleling railway. When the 
railway made up its mind it wanted the canal 
grain and lumber, it made a rate to get them, 
just as the Record says a 5-cent rate on grain, with 
a i-cent rebate, was made from Cnillicothe to Chi- 
cago to stop the Turner-Hudnut corn from going 
down the river; and so, despite big conventions held 
at canal towns some years ago to head off this 
movement and to work up a sentimental interest 
in a revival of “the old canal,” the railway has 
gradually taken the big end of the canal’s business, 
even from canal towns and canal elevators, not a 
few of which have their switch-tracks laid on the 
canal banks under the old canal loading spouts. 

The result has been that the canal revenues 
have declined and the canal itself has been al- 
lowed to go out of repair. Its feeders are filled up, 
the canal itself needs dredging for its entire 
length, its aqueducts need repairing and the Lock- 


the 


‘port-Chicago end, filled as it is with twenty-five 


years’ accumulations of Chicago sewage sludge, is 
searcely navigable. Until the canal is dredged and 
reopened to boats carrying a full load it can never 
again be of any weight as an arbiter of rates as 
in the old days, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO 


The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending Oct. 12 has been as follows: 


NO, 2* |NO.INO.*| NO. 2 NO. 2 | NO. 2 |NO.IN.W. 
af R.W.WHT|3P.WHT.| CORN. | OATS. RYE. |FLAXSEED 
o 
2 
F= ° 
® a 
z. E | ‘te 
cA yo} 


| 


7834 |7734 


76% 


2214 22%4|....|.... |LATU4|19O 
2214 /2244|51% lal 4|155 155 
wea |e+++(DLMg|5114|15646| 15646 
2214223 161 |161%4 
224, |2254/55 [96 |1k4 (164 
2214/2256 |1B7 |158 
2394 |2214) (59 |160 
aH ain — 160 161 
223, |223¢)....}....(167 |167 
2214\22%, hb [SSU|ITV_ 178 
22122 (55%4|a5% (71 172 

* Nominal price. 

During the week ending September 14, Prime 


Contract Timothy Seed sold at $4.85@4.60 per cen- 
tal: Prime Gontract Clover Seed at $8.50@9.50 
Hungarian at $0.40@0.70; German Millet at $0.90@ 
1.25; Buckwheat at $1.10@1.20 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending September 22, Vrime 
Contract Timothy Seed sold at $4.20@4.40 per 
cental; Prime Contract Clover Seed at. $10.00@10.25; 
Hungarian at $0.40@0.75; German Millet at $0.75@ 
1.25; Buckwheat at $1.10@1.25 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending September 28, Prime 
Contract Timothy Seed sold at $4.80@4.50 per 
cental; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $10.00; Hun- 
garian at $0.65@0.75; German Millet at $0.75@1.10; 
Buckwheat at $1.15@1.25 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending October 5, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $4.30@4.50 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $10.25@10.55; UWun- 
garian at $0.65@0.75; German Millet at $0.75@1.10; 
Buckwheat at $1.15@1.25 per 100 pounds. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 14 months ending with September as re- 
ported by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
ee 1900-01. | °99-1906.} 1900-01. | *99-1900 

ATIZUSBE.. occ cccccecseccese 1,125,750 624,375 749,135 670, 392 
Sentember 764,250) © 231,875 522,880} 775,135 
October.... cules oteeh | eagites Oke 348, 149 
November...... 1,068,698 555,308 
December.......+-- sae, $12,875 494,339 
JATLUATY «02 cc0e cocves cose “rE 174,000} .. 233,423 
WEBIUBEY 1; chesee sess see neaeind 259,500} . 110,605 
MALO schccs le ces bvcivice voll valee opal 339,750 221,285 
IAPYEL ac reyec ese 6) weeny owen flavices scare 198,750} .. 90,953 
MSY .5..000secce ceccee wnee focceve cone 206,250 204,890 
PUTO 2s veda deee crus cs Velde te sm cerita 16,500 16,068 
DLV see Saieeic conte cel] ates someent 20,000 53,361 

Total bushels,........ 1,890,000] 6,297,382] 1,272,015] 3,773,908 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at eight primary markets during 
the fourteen weeks ending Oct. 8, for the last two 
years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were as follows: 


1900. 1899. 

Bt. DOW. «ccc cevcce svicee seiber wenees 12,934,000 5,391,000 
Toledo : NAR ee re ki RET 5,003,000 8,968,000 
Detroit..... Csiasen sapien set vetaee 962,000 1,279,000 
KANSAS O§Y se ccccvicccucis reve cevecaneey 18,615,000 7,735,000 
UTILTOT cose cSeie ares we aereenvasian nw ere 38,514,000 23,873,000 
CSIGAZO oc, ive cone conics nee8 scharesvne 20,961,000 8,922,000 
Mikgnnkes.. nee Aap aaeea ah Merwe cians 2,399,000 2,824,000 
Minneapolis 21,185,000 21,337,000 
DTIC IE sa nlsss ccawew Uvicw nnitvownes 45 orem 5,999,000 19,879.000 
GS istlsibe one sctees tee eh aet cee Ree? 50,544,000 52,962,000 
Total bus., 14 weekS......... 2-02-0005 89,058,000 76,335,000 
A grain ‘buyer at Blandinsville, Ill., gave the 


the largest load of oats hauled to his 


prize for 
Lewis George, who brought in 220-20 


house to 
bushels. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of September, 1900: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


* 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1900. | 1899. 1900. | 1899. 
Wheat, bushels........... 932,322 706,565 375.473) 1,149,091 
Corn, bushels..... ne 1,222.2: 3,640,806) 1,567 347) 3,985,464 
Oats, bushels..... 969,595) 1,957,773 490,540) 1,393,532 
Barley, bushels. wee B S101)”. xtea <sohe ees anu edinaes cence. 
Rye, bushels............. 106,332 65,508 | ccpet nese 16,716 
Timothy Seed, bushels. 16,162 22.350 79 2,871 
Clover Seed, bushels.... 170 6,014 2,913 8,332 
Hay; EGNG Si cieascnes, Oe 3,781 4,196 1,739 1,040 
Plour; bbts.,...0s%. erases 352,310 385,264 252,547 304, 853 


BOS CON —Reported by Elwyn G Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels...... 1,570,714; 1,111,98-| 1,630,030) 1,551,695 
Corn, bushels. 580,544 824,235 "033,351 1,093,556 
Oats, bushels 1,834,114) 1,195,901 924,474 872,307 
Barley, bush 42,738 139,081 41,750) 431,187 
Rye, bushels..... 2,261 1 SOS oes iaves cotiocteaens es 
Flax Seed, bushels. . YAU RAcnaroo. 47,003 16,757 
Hay, tOMS:..9) sa-a>s 5,970 10,060} B1s. 29,807 | B1s.50,806 
Flour, barrels!..... c...: 326,922 238,874 211,532 140,205 


BUFFALO-—Reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels..... .... 8,3.0.331| 7,502,141] 5,427,900) 5,578,000 
Corn, bushels .........c0c- Seetoes 6,294,168) 4,102,000) 5,#56,000 
Oats, bushels. .............| 4,258,241] 1,672,400) 3,147,000) 1,062,000 
Barley, bushels ........... 1,027,953 2/168, 562 241,100 915,000 
Ry@, DUSHOIE..* si esces sees 156.676 197,477 60,000 208,000 
Grass Seed, 1b... . sec. 60,122 68,000] Bettas paleceonasce. 
YA RSCCMewasuw se aniean ane 688,800 471 O00 Macc tccanss)eaensesieniy 
BIAY TONG deccinte.. sacgitaae ds Rete sews Gere lae o> cue MRP ORG Ea Cems anea 
Flour, GArrels.... oy s0ci6.s0) 1650826), L820: BNGi Fic cals eeeces onan 


#Shipments by Railroad. 


CHICAGO—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels..... 8,722,285, 3,570,140| 6,599,145 687,152 
Corn, bushels..... «| 11,141,981) 19,999,625) 9,995,769) 11,467,810 
Oats, bushels....... - | 10,555,816) 12,285,753) 9,537,397) 9,750,932 
Barley, bushels..........| 1,612,553] 2,031,292 416,142 762,584 
Rye, bushels). 5.50 3... 195,862 321,463 87,889 42,928 
Timothy Seed, lb.........| 7,305,280) 14,756,027} 8,598,642} 11,137,127 
Clover Seed, Ib............ 1,851,850 935,502 568,733) 1,117,541 
Other Grass Seed, lb. .... 525,560! 1,169,754) 1,025,605] 1,310,904 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 790,184) 1,142,429 537.394 942,765 
Broom Corn, Ib.......... 855,200 773,500 530,717 640,908 
Hay, tvs <0c0cce secre 11,706 17,595 360 1,115 
Flour, Darxvelsi scence cecine 507,415 470,628 365,491 369,395 


CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 200,992 73,807 136,811 44,2064 
Corny DUSHEIS scien das, ase 257,043 202,946 48,806 46,176 
Oats, bushels. ....4.54.... 374,419 3.9 555 154,159 101,243 
Barley, bushels........... 47,250 29,699 1,771 3,075 
RYy@, DUBHEIS:.\. 5..<c0cce sce 61,531 25,567 6,502 9,687 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 13,849 17,631 7,927 13,268 
Clover Seed, bags........ 2,252 2,177 1,404 3,431 
Other Grass Seeds, bags 6,013 8 823 5,776 7,755 
HAY, TODS cincsscmclunceuect 6,023 7,306 2429 5,504 
Flour, barrels............ 177, '888 180,288 194,768 149,922 


DETROLT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Roard of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .... «| 339,031 362.466 74,225 64,391 
Corn, bushels .. 164,471 195,009 100,386; 124,662 
Oats, bushels .. 418.629 124,965 6243 68,221 
Barley. bushels .. as 137,084 4,227 2,963 392 
Rye, bushels)ic,Sec- cep es | 75,078 46,878 69,593 58,599 
Hay, GOMS ...05- spcabaseccell sede nes. ¥] wa Su meled ne meee cen aoe 


Flour, barrels 29,600 13,100 22 800) 13,600 
DULUTH-—Reported by S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 

Wheat, bushels ........ 2,904,049) 11,242,778] 3,544,176] 7,816,157 
Corn, bushels........... 282/208] '25,988 515,759] 210,892 
Oats, bushels....... 2.0005 10,624 12,800 30,927 7,486 
Barley, bushels........... 353,812 527.009 106,382} 452,661 
Rye, bushels ......... 3; 111,132 199,154 79,368} 179,039 
Flaxseed, bushels 907,708) 1,611,928 543,254) 915,368 


Flour; barréis: .<25 272... 
Flour production, bbls.. 


GALVESTON_—Reported ty Dr. 8. O. vouigs SET ENE of 
the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels = s bias, do taiecund]’ Kogan clase wee ciency eekote aaa 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


798, 75 1,048, panty 3 pbk 960) 1,035,255 


Wheat, bushels .......... 5,224,U0U| 2,812,550] 4,897,800) 1,755,650 
Corn, bushels ........<+0. 501,000 510,750 336,750 303, 

Oats, bushels .... 339,600; 260,000) 108,000} 209,000 
Barley, bushels.;..4).0:.a)voreeseanedeewers 2 otallabwaeet SEE 3 
Rye, bushels ..... 14,600 27,950 1 250 7,800 
Flaxseed, bushels 63,750 65,500 22,500 21,500 
Hay, tons ...... 3 12,130 11,36) 3.950 3,26) 
BLOUT, “DATION: © 5. Jo.qatenel @ae easel pee tenes 87,960 4,760 


MILWAUKEE-—Reported by 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 972,050} 917,704 339,950| 317,477 
(OOTH, DUBUGIS occ :cees csr 576,00) 745,850 151,230) 743,300 
Oats, bushels ..........:. 471,600) 1,000,800) 200,950} 852,200 
Bariey, bushels .......... 2,014,950) 2,100,350 546,478] 1,410,600 
Rye; ushels' /.0... a6. cone 86,900 197,400 49,000 95,150 
Timothy Seed, !b........ 90,880) 1,021,183].......... 104,000 
Clover Seed, 1b.. aoa 427,800}  616,510).......... 26,000 
Flaxseed, bushels... PEGI 12,760 27.260 5,800 4,060 
Hay, tons.. a 1,443 1,988 10 38 
Flour, barrels. . 333,160} 457,500 383,707} 337,263 


MONTREAL Reported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels........... 1,541,486) 1,344,439, 1,758,297) 1,576,726 
Corn, bushels............ 1,004,134] 1,445, ‘592 75 1330 2,612,981 
Oats, bushels.... .....-.. 429'867| '539,009 54,000} 688,328 
Barley, bushels...... .... 91,334| 131,760 16,437 76,448 
Rye, bushels.... ......... 80,720 80,087 43.706 42,430 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 16,774 64,109 16,774 98,162 
Flour, bbls..:..........65 89.2051 164759] 168,580! £04'336 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .....-..... 8,059,140) 10,684,840 901,300) 1 ate 
Corn, bushels .. 61,140 398.50 3, 360 5.780 
Oats, bushels... 1,047,410} 1,062,880 225,080 134,000 
Barley, bushels 819,720 22, 449. 500) 244,800 
Rye. bushels...... 54,560 81,7 52,130 74,430 
Flaxseed, bushels . s6 840,640 625,990 811,190} 231,500 
Hay, tous istcdetane ase: 1,813 1,63 35 42 
Flour, DATONG .. 6.505 00% 10,297 14,931} 1,312,735) 1,313,655 


5 ae Baer cue by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 

Articles, | Benoipte. =: 2 Shipment) og 

1900. | 1899. 1900. | 1899. 

Wheat, bushels.,........ 62,050 78.150 31.850 9,100 
Corn, bushels....... 1,783,400) 1,606,050} 29,800) 718,200 
Oats, bushels........ 1,180,000) 1,076,000} 1,129,000 946,800 
Barley, bushels . 167,601 83,850 121,000 48,750 
Rye, bushels.) 0c... 0... 10,150 7,800 9,100 500 
Mill Feed, tons.......... 1,985 1,250 6,185 3,780 
Seeds, Ib Fic. csnessses 870,000) 656,000) 94,000} 180,000 
Broom Corn, lb..... 1E0 ,60U €00,000 135, 000 |,000 
Hay, toms...... 3,520 4,221 270 140 
Flour, barrels .... 85,2 41640 95.250 34,850 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange: 
Wheat, busnels 
Corn, bushels 
Oats, bushels... 
Barley, bushels . A 
Rye, bushels...:.......... 
Timothy Seed, bags.... . 
Clover Seed, Lags aap esate 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 
Hay, tong. tek. 
Flour, bbls... te 
WloOuy SACKS s. es asces!. ss 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by T. C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


676,395) — 280.277 
1,776,353) 2,434,933 
925,392) 2,917,610 


Wheat, centals .... e000 261,226 296,328 230,555! 240,025 
Corn, centals Cas tpeweineet 14,967 6,236) | .35 cane 706 
Oats, Centals ......... 006. 82,197 84,785 3,326 29,110 
Barley, centals........... 436.856 99,558 474,196} = £04,778 
Rye, Centals...... 0.20.00. 10,427 10,811 cneaee 10,051 
Flaxseed, sacks..... Bas tr 3,011 L,OB0) tacs325. 4] eeeeaeee 
Hay, tOnss wceneccesoumess 18,224 20,829 2,045 1,671 
Flour, DPAITCISS (occa ess 124,699 107,439 42,295 77,078 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 2,832,800) 1,047,000; 1,833,40) 396.708 
Corn, bushels .......0+++. 1,150,400) 2,352,000} 1,102,930) 2,140,443 
Oats, bushels.... 3 é 1,41 302.280 93,159 


Barley, bushels. 
Rye, bushels.... 
Grass Seed, packag 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Hay, tons .... ee 
MIOUN, DBILOIS vate tvecieees 


18,171] 16,436] 10,471] «6,617 
219.810]  159,660| 2951740 211'396 


TOLEDO~—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange: 


Wheat. bushels ......... + 1,612,000) 1,017,000) 1,088,000, 704,000 
Gorn, bushels:.,.....-.s0+ 1,306,000) i,030,000 1.272000 1,116,000 
Oats, bushéls’ 22. si00 ces 1,208,000 435,000 893,000) 448,000 
Barley, bushels. ........ 40,000 93,000 43,000 47,000 
Rye, bushels ...........03 42,000 20,000 26,000 23,000 
Clover Seed, bags........ 14,120 26, vee 7,572 13. sie 


Flour, DAErOIS: +c: tose cele ee 5 Pr 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported an — H. Smith, yee of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 903,029) 1,291,506 771,029 996,468 
Corn, bushels <i. n<.500 352,834) 2,124,971 399,9U8) 1,992,402 
Oats, bushels... ....00<s.5 397,839 405,836 52,071 264,794 
Rye, bushels ............ Sepia boil ado gies sh Alen ee err ce 
Blour, Dagreis. . 55 0.0.25: 61,870! 56.556 22516 20,622 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the re- 
ceipts and shipments of rice at New Orleans for 
the season commencing August 1, 1900, with ecom- 
parisons for the same period of the preceding sea- 
son: Receipts of rough rice (sacks), 349,111, 
against 382,402. Distribution, 278,989, against 306,- 
676. Total stock October 1, 70,507, against 104,345. 
Receipts of clean rice (barrels), 497, against 1,421. 
Sales reported, 73,500, against 75,368. Stock of 
No. 1 on October 1, 12,072, against 14,220; No. 2, 
1,370, against 1,241. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, Oct. 6, 1900, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at apa Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. u. bu. bu. 
Baltimore .....} 1, 406,000 000 552,000 636,000 106,000) -Ssiiecces 
892,000 37,000 972,000) ...0« cia -dhieescealanee 
4,124,000 241,000 594,000 4,000) 356,000 
13,402,000) 2,838,000} 3,502,000) 489,000 20,000 
383,000 29,000 222,000 73,000 ll, "000 
6,536,000 35,000 23,000 110,000 401, 000 
Fort William. B28, 000):.3.05 c<actealten vegees peal Arerers 
Go.) efoat ..i) 5... es Dan 5 ace closelae neenele oepecus 
Galveston -....| 1,580,000].......... ‘ Sia outst ie caeee ae 
GOD HOST et ses Ve cs call Gemmenae intnee tamer a eeeee oweedes 
Indianapolis... 431 000 43.000) 2E00G) °. da sS neateboue Scene 
Kansas City ...| 1,774,000 51,000 23,000 9;000) cscensesen 
Milwaukee .. .. 744,000 81,000)" “287,000).....25.0, 47,000 
GO. GHOGS sail em acces cle swacailenbeeuete az, Sis sis ph sillgh naps 
Minneapolis...} 9,122,000 15,000) 755,000 6,000 19,000 
Montreal....... 163,000 28,000} 218,000 16,000) 58,000 
New Orleans... 458,000 PAE |) BR er ne eet aeas wo vaikan 
do, afloat....|s.00.... aslatesar sonfbevedarecdl sacese teen) Cameo 
New York..... 4,982,000 175,000; 948,000. 30,000 243 000 
do. afloat.. 12,000 28;000)'- 3. e ovaesll one wceeoas tee oe cleans 
POOFIA.. oo ciate ie ay 000 42,000 672,000 4,000 
Philadelphia .. 1,086;Q00I'S. 55.csteeas 
Pt.arthur,Ont. : decsw ary 
Go. , SHORES. ll anitns Ot eli pees weosllan 
St. Louis....... 5 
do afloat. ..|... 
Toledo. .... 
do. afloa 
Toronto... 
On Canals. 559,001 
On Lakes ty 012, 0 O| 2,265,000 
On Miss. River]. Pr ora: tan 
Grand Total.| 55,401,000) 7,887,000 
Corresponding 
date i899...... 44,335,000} 14,750,000) 6,630,000) 806,000) 1,731,000 
Wooekly ING slice. sninas ¢ 345,000; 594,000 9,000; 462,000 
Weekly Dec.... 8,000).... . he ase Pe eke: 


The first car of new corn reached Chicago Sep- 
tember 22—a reeord breaker—and was consigned 
from Pella, Ill., to Rumsey, Lightner & Co. 
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FLAY 


A fire at Danville, Cal, destroyed $20,000 worth 
of hay. ’ 


Frank Jones is running a hay press at Sulii- 
van, O. 


The hay crop at Beaumont, Cal., is estimated at 
_ 8,000 tons. 


James Rinard of New Matamoras, O., will start 
in the hay and feed business at Graysville, O. 


D. BE. Lesh recently sold 1,500 tons of alfalfa hay 
at North Yakima, Wash., at $4 per ton in the 
stack, 

Carroll McClellan has bought a Duplex Hay 
Baler with capacity of forty tons a day and is 
baling hay at Foosland, 11. 


Short & Brehmer, hay and grain dealers, of Hills- 
boro, Ill, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Short 
will continue in the hay business. 


John Manson, a hay and feed dealer of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
showing liabilities of $3,248.10 and no assets. 


The Bogert Brothers Grain and Produce Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Paterson, N. J., with 
capital stock of $10,000, to deal in hay and grain. 
The incorporators are Frank and George Bogert 
and Robert J. McDermott. 


All through Rapid Valley, in, the vicinity of 
Rapid City, N. D., the largest hay crop has been 
raised this year that has ever been raised in the 
history of that section. The ranchers are holding 
their hay in the expectation of getting high prices 
for it. : 

The railroads are hauling a large amount of 
hay from both east and west to the Montana and 
North Dakota markets, for the first time in their 
history. The entire surplus of Washington will 
not be sufficient to supply the demands of Mon- 
tana alone. 


Senator E. W. Haines and M. H. Shipley have 
completed their work of compressing and shipping 

hay from Forest Grove, Ore., to the Philippine 
Islands on government contract. ‘They paid an 
average of $11 a ton for 2,500 tons of hay and 
made three shipments of 500, 1,500 and 500 tons 
each. 

The hay crop has been so short in the neighbor- 
hood of Pierre, 8. D., that stockmen generally are 
shipping heavily, not caring to chance the results 
of a severe winter. Shipments of stock this year 
are nearly double those of last year, though late 
rains haye started the grass and give promise of 
plenty of feed in case of an open winter, 


The steamship Nyassa, which sailed from St. 
John to Cape Town September i2 earried 2,500 
tons of Canadian hay for use of the Imperial Govy- 
ernment in South Africa. This makes 19,200 tons, 
yalued at over $300,000, sent from Canada since 
the outbreak of the war. In addition, there has 
been shipped from Canada to South Africa 8,207 
bags of oats. 


Hay is selling at $13 to $14 a ton in the vicinity 
of Grand Forks, N. D., an unheard-of price in 
that section. Even at that figure it is impossible to 
get enough to winter the stock on, and straw also 
is scarce. Farmers and stockmen are moving to 
points in Minnesota to winter their stock in the 
timber. They will cut swamp hay, which is 
plentiful there. ; 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been 
filed against H. Ames Budelwan, dealer in hay 
and feed at 207 Bast One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, New York City, by the following creditors: 
W. J. Overocker, T. P. Hoffman & Co., Wright 
Gillies & Bro. and George E. Van Vorst. It is 
alleged in the petition that Budelwan is insolvent. 
and on September 26 permitted a judgment creditor 
to obtain a preference by levy and execution. The 
sheriff sold him out on this execution. 


The estimate of the hay crop of the United 
States, as made by the Orange Judd Farmer, places 
the grand total of the crop in the United States 
at 52,000,000 tons, or seven millions less than one 
year ago, and some sixteen millions short of the 
phenomenally heavy crops of 1897 and 1898. The 
most marked shortages are in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. The yield has run about 
14% tons to the acre as a high average, with a 
few favored sections giving from 1% to 2 tons. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 


The prices ruling for hay on the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending September 13 sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $11.50@12.00; No. 4, 
$10.50@11.50; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; Not Graded, $7.00 
@11.50; Clover Mixed, $9.50; Choice Prairie, $9.00@ 
10.00; No. 1, $7.00 for State and $8.00@9.00 for Kan- 


ce 


sas; No. 2, $8.00@9.00 for Kansas. Rye Straw sold 
at $6.50@8.25 for poor to choice. Wheat Straw at 
$5.50@6.00, and Oat Straw at $6.00. The receipts 
for the week were 2,687 tons, against 3,771 tons for 
the previous week. Shipments for the week were 
54 tons, against 380 tons for the previous week. The 
market for Timothy Hay ruled quiet. Arrivals 
were moderate and demand light from all sources. 
Prairie Hay was firm throughout the week, the 
offerings were small and a good demand existed. 

During the week ending September 22, sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $12.00@12.50; No. 1, 
$10.75@12.00; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; No. 3, $9.50; Not 
Graded, $7.50@11.00; Thrashed, $8.00; Clover Mixed, 
$9.50; Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.50—outside for 
Iowa; No. 1, $9.50@10.50; No. 2, $7.50@9.50; No. 3, 
$6.00. Rye Straw sold at $6.25@7.00. Wheat 
Straw at $5.00@5.50, and Oat Straw at $5.50. The 
receipts for the week were 2,618 tons, against 2,GS7 
tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 153 tons, against 54 tons for the previous 
week. Only a moderate business was transacted 
during the week. Timothy Hay was in fair supply 
and the demand about sufficient to absorb the daily 
arrivals. Prairie Hay was scarce throughout the 
week. An active demand existed and all the offer- 
ings were readily disposed of. 


During the week ending September 29, sales ‘of. 


Choice Timothy ranged at $12.00@138.00; No. 1, 
$11.00@12.00; No. 2, $10.00@11.25; Not Graded, $6.00 
@11.75; Choice Prairie, $12.00@13.00; No. 1, $10.50@ 
12.00; No. 2, $10.00. Rye Straw sold at $5.00@7.00, 
Wheat Straw at $5.00@5.50, and Oat Straw at $5.00 
@5.50. The receipts for the week were 2,181 tons, 
against 2,618 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments for the week were 111 tons, against 153 tons 
for the previous week. A quiet and firm market 
was experienced throughout the week for both 
Timothy and Prairie Hay. The arrivals continued 
light and demand good, and all consignments soli 
readily. There was a large business in shipping 
hay from Iowa points to Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
where the crop is short. The bulk of Prairie Hay 
arrived from Kansas. 

During the week ending October 6, sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $12.25@13.00; No. 1, $11.50@ 
12.50; No. 2, $10.50@11.00; Not Graded, $9.00@12.00; 
Choice Prairie, $11.50@12.75; No. 1, $9.00@12.00— 
outside for Kansas; No. 2, $8.00@10.00; No. 38, $6.50 
@7.00. Rye Straw sold at $6.00@7.00. Wheat 
Straw at $5.25, and Oat Straw at $5.00@5.25. The 
receipts for the week were 3,932 tons, against 2,181 
tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 53 tons, against 111 tons for the pre- 
vious week. .The market for both Timothy and 
Prairie Hay ruled quiet during the early part of 
the week. Buyers took hold sparingly and the 
supply was liberal. Later the local demand became 
quite good and the arrivals were small. A firm 
feeling prevailed, but prices were not particularly 
higher. 


MORE BUSINESS FOR TACOMA. 


On August 15 the Northern Pacific Railway dis- 
eontinued the transfer to the O. R. & N. Co., at Wal- 
lula Junction, of wheat originating on its own Jines 
east of that crossing. Just why the former com- 
pany should for so many years have given the 
“long haul’ to its rival, when equipped with suit- 
able terminals of its own, has been a mystery to 
some observers; but now that the arrangement has 
been terminated, Tacoma expects to handle the 
wheat of the “Inland Empire,” which hitherto has 
been going to Portland for export. 

The new wheat warehouses at Tacoma, the build- 
ing of which has before this been mentioned in these 
columns, are now ready for use. They are occupied 
by three of the leading Coast firms of grain ship- 
pers, and the latter believe that by virtue of the 
new policy of the Northern Pacific road, Puget 
Sound buyers, and having equal advantage in the 
Northern Pacific country with Portland, otherwise, 
as well as a shorter haul and lesser-rate of vessel 
charters, Tacoma can get the bulk of the grain in- 
stead of Portland. 


DEEP WATER FROM LAKES TO 
THE SEA. 


The United States Deep Waterway Commission, 
appointed to report on the cost of deep waterways 
from the Great Lakes to Atlantic tidewater, has 
made its report to the Secretary of War, who makes 
the report public. In brief the commission says the 
Oswego-Mohawk route would be cheaper than the 
St. Lawrence-Lake Champlain route tor a 30-foot 
channel, but that for a 21-foot channel the latter 
would be cheaper than the former. Tle cost reaches 
the modest sum of $313,228,000 for the cheapest 50- 
foot channel, and $206,358,108 for the cheapest 21- 
foot channel. It cost the government $460,000 to 
find this out. 


The Duluth elevator men ‘are ‘beginning to chase 
after corn in the absence of the usual crop of 
wheat in the Northwest. 


GOMMISSION 


Wallace Armstrong has been elected secretary of 
the W. R. Mumford Co., Chicago. 


George H. Daggett & Co. of Minneapolis will 
establish a branch office in Duluth. 


Ware & Leland of Chicago have opened an office 
in Duluth, Minn., with George K. Taylor in charge, 


C. VY. Meinan and O. L. Hart, of Omaha, Neb., 
have fitted up quarters in the Mondamin Hotel 
building at Sioux City, Ia., where they will engage 
in the grain commission business. 2: 


George L, Morton, for many years traveling 
agent for the Peavey Elevator Company, has gone 
into the grain commission business with K. R. 
Gutherie, at 225 Godfrey Block, Minneapolis. 


F. I. Collins of Collins & Co., Cincinnati, re- 
ports business on the Cincinnati Chamber of Com:- 
merce as in good healthy condition and market ac- 
tive. It has been steady for some time and indica- 
tions now point to good business this fall and win- 
ter. 


The F. W. Aufderheide Commission Company 
has been incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, to conduct a general grain 
commission ‘business. The incorporators are Fred- 
erick W., Albert G. and Frank Walter Aufder- 
heide. 

L. 8. Hammond, who for sixteen years has been 
connected with J. S. Lapham & Co., is now with 
C. A. Burks & Co. of Detroit, Mich., and Decatur, 
Ill., and will give special attention to the purchase 
of high-grade winter wheat, bran, middlings and 
mixed feed. 


The charges of “bucket-shopping”’ against John 
Dickinson & Co., whose offices at Chicago were 
raided recently, were dismissed by Justice Martin 
after a review of the evidence. Justice Martin 
declared the evidence proved that the firm was 
conducting an honest business in stocks and grain. 


Arthur R,. Sawers, of the Calumet Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., Chicago, left the city October 11, on a 
short, well-earned vacation. Looking after the in- 
terests of his country constituents so closely has 
been making deep furrows in his dome of thought, 
which is expected a short visit to French Lick 
Springs will dissipate. He will also visit the trade 
in Indianapolis and Cincinnati before his return to 
Chicago. 


In the reorganization of McIntyre, Wardwell & 
Co. of New York, H. O. Armour will invest $250,- 
000 and the other members of the firm will be Mr. 
McIntyre, James G. Marshall and Thomas W. 
Moorehead. The house will deal in cotton, stocks, 
coffee, produce and grain, and will make a _ spe- 
cialty of organizing and reorganizing and promot- 
ing corporations. The retiring members are W. L. 
Wardwell, . L. Adams, H. P. Day and S. Tay- 
lor Jr. 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
September 8 against the Young Grain Company of 
St. Louis, by the J. H. Teasdale Commission Com- 
pany, the P. P. Williams Grain Company, the D. R. 
Francis & Brother Commission Company, the J. W. 
Booth & Sons Commission Company and others. 
The petitioners say that the defendant company is 
indebted to them for grain sold, and claim that it 
committed an act of bankruptcy in that it trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, carloads of grain to certain 
ereditors for the purpose of making them pre- 
ferred creditors. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
October 6, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 
Articles, Oct. 6; Oct. 7. Sept. 29, Sept. 30. 
1900, 1899. 1900, 1899. 

Wheat, bushels ...... .... 1,581,000) 2,907,000! 2,193,000) 2,951,000 
Corn, DUSHCIS v.sccc0cs anne 2,043,000) 4,126,000} 2,689,000} 4,074,000 
Oats, briishels:.. ca acdesns- 599,000} 1,817,000 890,000} 1,919,000 
Rye, bushels. . cose ics. cece 88,000 98,000 63,000 16,000 
Barley, bushels........... 103,000} 416,000 74,000 20,000 
Flour, barrels.... ........ 328,600 361,600 373 000 208.800 


The Washington grain commission readopted last 
year’s grades for wheat on the basis of a 58-pound 
standard. 


The enormous rush of grain out of Chicago by 
boat during the past few weeks has caused aw 
searcity of trimmers. The number is limited by 
the union, which will admit no new members. 


Owing to recent rains, local Minnesota managers 
have refused to grade wheat as delivered. Sam- 
ples are sent to Minneapolis, where the grade is 
fixed by the experts of the different companies. 
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ELEVATOR #9. 
AMONG -CHICAGO’S ELEVATORS. 

The Atlantic Elevator, situated at Cherry and 

Weed streets, on Goose Island, has been running 

day and night, Sundays included, during the past 


two months. La Sier & Hooper own and operate 
this plant, and EE. T. Freeman is superintendent. 


The Galena Bleyator, situated at Rush and North 
Water streets, commenced operating as a “regular” 
house October 1. <All cleaning machinery has been 
removed and the premises put in good repair. The 
superintendent of this house is C. E. Zimmerroan. 


McReynolds Elevator ‘A,’ located at One l1un- 
dred and Sixth Street. and the Calumet at South 
Chicago, has recently been made easily accessible 
to the fire department by the buiiding of a suit- 
able road leading to the plant. J. IF’. Kendall is 
superintendent. 


At Armour & Co.’s Elevator D, situated on the 
West Branch of the Chicago River, at Morgan 
Street, a new 60-inch fan is being added to those 
already attached to the dust-collecting system. 
J. J. Becker has succeeded Mr. Shaw as superin- 
tendent of this house. 


Requa Bros’. elevator, situated at Forty-fourth 
Street and Wabash Railroad, has recently received 
several very important improvements in the shape 
of an addition to its dust collecting system, and 
a new 60-inch fan, two new Invincible Oats Clip- 
pers of a large capacity have been installed. 


The Byrnes Elevator at 3149-51 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, has recently received improvements iu 
the shape of a new fire pump with hose and stand- 
pipe to cupola. This house has a storage capacity 
of 30,000 bushels and good railroad facilities. 1¢ 
is owned and operated by the Byrnes Grain Co. 


Armour Blevator C, on the West Branch of the 
river, between Joy’s Canal and Burlington Slip, 
lost a part of its new gravel roof during a wind 
storm last month. Waterproof covers were spread 
over the bins and floor to protect the grain and 
machinery from the inclement weather. William 
De Groodt is superintendent of this elevator. 


The Alton Elevators “A” and “B,” situated at 
Archer Avenue and the South Branch of Chicago 
River, are receiving a new overcoat for the winter 
in the shape of paint. There is nothing iike paint 
for preserving the iron on exteriors of elevators. 
Geo. A. Seaverns is the owner and operator of 
this plant, and Chris. Schmidt is superintendent. 

Mr. C. M. Dauberman, superintendent of Sibley 
Elevator “A,” at hirty-first Street and Stewart 
Avenue, is a member of the firm of Dauberinan 


& Smith, grain dealers and elevator owners of 
Mansfield, Ill. Their elevator and, warehouse is 


located on the lines of the Wabash and C.,, C., C. 
& St. L. railroads. Mr. Dauberman reports busi- 
ness in a prosperous condition in this locality. 


Armour’s Elevator “EH,” at Fourteenth Street and 
the Chicago River, has been running day and night 
for the past week. The barge Amazon was loaded 
with 172,000 bushels, the whaleback, Barge No, 130, 
with 105,000 bushels. The whaleback steamer 
Rockefeller, steamers Gratevyeck, Onoko and Thos. 
Maythern, have all received loads at this plant 
during the past week. J. A. McKay is in charge 
of this plant as superintendent . 


The St. Louis Elevator and annex, also known 
as the Keith Elevator, is to receive some neces- 
sary improvements. At the present time it has but 
one car-loading spout, but two additional ones are 
to be added, which will greatly facilitate the 
loading of cars. This plant is owned and operated 
by Keith & Co., and is located on the South Branch 
of the Chicago River, between Lime Street and 
Hough’s Slip. Patrick Minogue is superintendent. 


Truitt’s Elevator, better known as the Klondike, 
located at Bighty-third Street and Stewart Avenue, 
is a steel building with steel storage tanks and a 
capacity of about 30,000 bushels. With the ex- 
ception of the one elevator leg it is practically fire- 
proof. The motive power is furnished by a 10- 
horsepower gasoline engine, but it is seldom called 
into requisition, being used but a few times dur- 
ing the year. Mr. Truitt built this house for his 
own personal use and stores oats principally. 


The automatic journal alarm system recently in- 
stalled in the McReynolds Elevator “B,’ at Wood, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, Chicago, is now 
in full working order. .It has proved a success in 
every particular and those interested speak very 
highly of it. This excellent innovation consists of 
a system of electric wiring connecting with a fuse 
set in the journals and an indicator and alarm box 
in the engine room. Should a journal become 
heated and reach a temperature of 160 degrees, the 


fuse goes off and sends. in the alarm to the en- 
gineer. From the indicator he can ascertain on 
what floor and shaft the trouble is located. 


The Fitchburg Hleyator, situated at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Stewart Avenue, has recently come into 
the possession of the Lehman estate through fore- 
closure of mortgage. This property was formerly 
owned by Mrs. Hill and known as Hill’s Hlevator. 
The present tenants, the Williams Grain Co., have 
received a very unpleasant surprise from the new 
owners, in the shape of a peremptory demand for 
increased rent of 100 per cent, dating 24 hours 
from the time of notification. 


The W. H. Merritt Elevator at Ninety-seventh 
street and the Calumet River, South Chicago, is a 
very busy house, having been run day and night 
for the past month. This plant has hitherto been 
inaccessible to the fire department, but a substan- 
tial roadway of slag and cinders has been con- 
structed, running from Avenue N to the elevator. 
The large Barr Vire Underwriters’ Pump has re- 
cently been overhauled and a test showed it to 
be in excellent condition. J. A. Reagan is super- 
intendent of this house. 


The Belt Line Elevator, at Kighty-first Street and 


_Stewart Avenue, is owned by Messrs. Rosenbaum 


Bros. These gentlemen believe in keeping up 
with the times, and as a result constant improve- 
ments are in order. This house has but recently 
been equipped with the automatie journal alarm 
on all bearings. The automatic sprinkler system 
has been extended to the car sheds. The tanks, 
cupola and all outside ironwork have been repainted. 
The passenger elevator is duly appreciated by the 
employes. The belt elevator and stair tower h4s 
been inclosed with 2-inch plank on the first floor. 
J. B. MeCann is the superintendent. 


The Calumet’ Grain & HElevator Co. have been 
yery busy during the past three months at their 
elevators at South Chicago. These elevators ave 
situated at Ninety-sixth Street and the Calumet 
River. Several boats have been loaded here re- 
cently. On the 9th inst. the steamer Siberian took 
76,000 bushels of corn, and on the 11th the Pabst 
took 120,000 bushels. Both were bound for ‘%uf- 
falo. Cher ‘boats are expected in daily. Con- 
tracts have been let for installing a fire under- 
writers’ fire pump with a capacity of 1,000 gal- 
lons per minute, also standpipes and hose connec- 
tions on all floors. Two dozen No. 2 Miller Chem- 
ical Extinguishers, a good supply of fire axes and 
metal waste cans complete this very important 
equipment. THienry Weber is superintendent of 
this plant. The new Hlevator “OG” is expected to 
be in working order about October 26. 


The Sibley Elevator Co., whose plant is located 
on the line of the Chicago & Western Indiana 
Railroad at Thirty-first Street and Stewart Ave- 
nue, has received notice to vacate land oécupied 
by them and owned by the railroad company.  'The 
site of the company’s power plant consisting of a 
one-story brick detached boiler and engine Aounse, 
situated east of the elevator on the railroad prop- 
erty, is required by them for the proposed eleva- 
tion of their tracks. This order will necessitate 
the removal of building, engines and boilers. This 
mode of power will be abandoned and a gasoline 
engine of a large horsepower capacity substituted. 
A power car unloading shovel has recently been 


installed at this house. This property is owned 
by L. M. Fairbanks, operated by the Sibley Ble- 


vator Co. and has a storage capacity of 250,000 
bushels. The superintendent is Mr. C. M. Dauhber- 
man. 


ILLINOIS. 


William Ernst will build an elevator at Carlock, 
Tl. 


Hugh M. Boone has sold his elevator at Arcola, 
Til. 


FE. Davis has a newly completed elevator at Cad- 
well, Ill. 


R. H. Garrard is no longer in the grain business 
at Cairo, Il. 


William Callahan will remodel his elevator at 
Monareh, Ill. 


A. F, Hamilton has sold out his grain business 
at MeVey, IIl. 


Keefe & Son have sold out their feed business at 
Springfield, Il. 


Thomas New has enlarged and improved his ele- 
vator at ‘Tomlinson, Ill. 


W. L. Prescott of Woosung, IIL, has sold out his 
grain and coal business. 


Warren & Co. of Peoria haye completed a new 
elevator at Scottsburg, Ill. 


A. ©. Sehlosser has sold his grain and lumber 
business at Panola, UL, to Frank I. Ream. 


Odell, T1l., did a booming business in grain dur- 
ing September, the receipts running from 8,000 to 
13,000 bushels per day. On one day the north 


‘yator at Fairbury, Il. 


elevator took in over 280 wagon loads, about one- 
third of which was oats. 


H. B. and BH. A. Boyer have purchased the Glass- 
burn Blevator at Tampico, Ill, 


The Hayes Grain & Coal Co. are operating a 
portable elevator at Hayes, Ill. 


William McKeever of Gibson City, Ill, recently 
built a grain eleyator on his farm. ~ 


_ Tl. H. Piper has purchased an &-horse power gaso-: 
line engine for operating his elevator at Yuton, Il. 


Maddock & Gilbert, a new grain firm at Chris- 
man, IIL, are reported to be doing a good business. 


A. J. Hall has purchased the KE. J. Jones elevator 
at Milford, Ill., and placed J. B. Wilson in charge. 


Brooks & Smith have bought the elevator 
formerly owned by W. A. Marshall at Deerereek, 
Wn 


Howrey & Cuppy of Kemp, IIL, have torn down 
their old elevator and haye a new one nearly com- 
pleted. 


The 125,000-bushel elevator being erected for the 
Cleveland Grain Co. at Sheldon, Ill., is about com- 
pleted. 


H. B. Rowe & Co. of Mt. Pulaski, Ill, have in- 
stuled in their elevator a corn sheller of large ca- 
pacity. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., millers of. Beardstown, 
Il., will build an elevator at Browning early next 
spring. 


Shearer Grain Co. has completed a new grain ele- 


It has a capacity of 50,000 
bushels. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator will be built at Bur- 
tonview, Ill., by the Gordon Milling & Grain Go. of 
Lincoln. 


The two elevators at Fairland, Ill., are reported 
to have done a rushing business during the early 
autumn. 


Work is in progress at Grant Park, Ill, on a 
125,000-bushel elevator for the Holzman-Bennett 
Grain Co. 


A. T. Munson & Sons have sold their elevator 
and grain business at Wyckles, IIL, to J. A. Roney 
of Decatur. 


The Turner-Hudnut Co. of Pekin, Ill., will put 
up a private telephone line between that place and 
Havana, Ill. 


Richardson & Hopkins have completed a new 
office in connection with their grain elevator at 
Perdue, Ill. ‘ 


The Baldwin Mill and Elevator at Dixon, IIl., has 
been purchased by the Forrest Milling Co. of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Arthur McLaughlin contemplates building an ele- 
vator and going into the gvain business at 
Oquawka, Ill. 


The St. Louis Milling Co., Carlinville, Ill, will 
erect large corn cribs and buy and store corn for 
their own use. 


C. Van Gerpen & Co. are remodeling their ele- 
vator at Hartsburg, Ill., and increasing its capac- 
ity to 30,000 bushels. 


The J. C. Smith elevator at Winchester, Ill., has 
been purchased by Greenlief & Co., who have put 
in a new wagon dump. 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. report the sale of one 
No. 4 Receiving Separator through H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Co. of Chicago. 


The C. M. Seckner Engineering Co. is making 
plans for a new 100,000-bushel eleyator for Leon 
Enziere at Manteno, Ill. 


W. H. Council is rebuilding his elevator at Will- 
iamsville, Ill, which was burned in September; 
capacity, 25,000 bushels. 


D. M. Carson of Clarence, Ill., is putting in a 
new loading spout from the head of the elevator and 
changing some of the machinery. 


The Chillicothe Grain Co., Chillicothe, Tll., has 
built a roof oyer its secales—a good move for 
both the elevator and its patrons. 


The Mt. Pulaski Grain Co. have sold their in- 
terests at Buffalo Hart, IL, to Carrington, Hannah 
& Co. of Chicago, who are putting up a new ele- - 
vator. 


J. B. Carson has just completed a new office 
building at his elevator at Perdue, Ill. Competent 


judges say he has one of the best grain offices in 
the state. 


G. T. Burreil & Co. of Chicago have just com- 
pleted a 15,000-bushel elevator at MeDowell, TIL, 
for Rogers, Bacon & Co. of Chicago. They have 
commenced work on a 40,000-bushel elevator at 
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Charlotte, Iil., for the same company, and are also 
remodeling their elevator at Coifax, I. 


‘Improvements and additions haye been made to 
the elevator at Jonesboro, Ill. A new brick «and 
stone engine room was also built. 


“Fred and Searle Barnett will erect an elevator 
this fall at Barnett, Ill. It will be a frame struc- 
ture 20x80 feet and 60 feet high. 


Chas. Counselman & Co., Chicago, were recent 
purchasers of two No. 0 Victor Corn Shellers and 
two No. 0 Cornwall Corn Cleaners. 


Benjamin Hammer of Polo, Ill, has retired from 
business after 35 years in the grain trade. He sold 
his elevator to a Mt. Carroll party. 


It is reported that If. L. Kidder & Co., the corn 
millers of Paris, Ill, will build elevator and storage 
at Mays, Ill, for 100,000 bushels of corn. 


Wayne & Co.’s new elevator northeast of Dela- 


yan, lll., is completed. It is a fine building, hold- 
ing in the neighborhood of 30,000 bushels. 


J. H. Williams has purchased property at Farmer 
City, Ill, and commenced the erection of an ele- 
yator. This will make five elevators at that point. 


Mr. Hazen has retired from the grain firm of 
Hazen & Parsons at Philo, Ill. He is succeeded 
by A. H. Edwards, who had been with tke old firm. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company’s new 
125,000-bushel elevator at Anchor, ILll., has been 
completed. G. T, Burrell & Co. of Chicago were 
the contractors, 


Roberts, Moschell & Mosiman have completed a 
new eleyator at Cruger and at Groveland, lL, of 
capacity 20,000 bushels each. Power is furnished 
by Webster Gasoline Engines. 


Eugene F. Jones of Milford, Ill, has sold his 
elevator and about 65,000 bushels of oats stored 
therein to A. J. Hall, a retired farmer of that place. 
A Mr. Wilson, father of Mrs. Hall, will manage 
the business. 


Clark & Rusk are putting up a large oats bin near 
their elevator at Rantoul, Ill. It will be 32 feet 
square, formed into two bins 12x32 fest, with a 
driveway between. It will be 12 feet high at the 
eaves and have capacity for about 6,000 bushels. 


O. V. Myers & Co. have a finely equipped new 
grain plant at McCown Station, on the IL, D. & W. 
Ry., in Edgar County, Ill. In connection with 
the elevator is an oats or shelled corn bin of 
18,000 bushels’ capacity. The corn cribs will hold 
over 100,000 bushels. 


Risser Bros. of Kankakee, Ill, have doubled up 
the capacity of their elevator at Bonfield, and have 
put in a new Fairbanks Gasoline Engine, also a 
new 12-inch eleyator, which now enables them to 
store about 25,000 bushels of grain, with an ability 
to load cars at the rate of about 18 per day. 


SOUTHERN. 


James B. Bours has discontinued his wholesale 
grain business at Jacksonville, Fla. 


F. H. White & Co., of Charlotte, N. C., will add 
grain to their wholesale grocery line. 


O. J. Thurmond has sold his grain and coal busi- 
ness at Danville, Ky., to Will Lillard. 


The Port Chalmette terminals at New Orleans 
were sold on October 6 by order of court. 


The Farmers’ Milling & Plevator Co. have a new 
elevator nearly completed at Sparta, Tenn. 


M. J. Kayanaugh, Terrell, Texas, has let the 
contract for building an elevator at that place. 


W. T. Campbell has withdrawn from the grain 
firm of W. GC. Price & Co. at Lampasas, Texas. 


The Merchants’ & Planters’ Oil Co. will rebuild 
its burned cottonseed oil mill at Houston, Tex. 


The Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., are 
erecting an elevator in connection with their mill. 


The Sewell Hering Elevator Co. of McGregor, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 


F. GC. Meyer & Co. have purchased the business 
of W. M. Nixon, dealer in grain, hay, etc., at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


The Capital City Oil Mill Co., Baton Rouge, La., 
was a recent purchaser of a cottonseed hull packer 
from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


The Amarillo Grain & Coal Co., Amarillo, Texas, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$5,000, by Robert Smith, 8. J. Brown and J. W. 
Veale. 


Among the recently incorporated cottonseed oil 
companies, and those who are building or enlarsg- 
ing plants, are the following: Farmers’ Cotton Oil 
Co., Davis, 8. C.; Planters’ Oil Mill, Tunica, Miss.; 
Farmers’ Oil Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C.; Red Hill 
Ginning & Milling Co., Red Hill, Ga.; The Canton 


Oil Mill, Canton, Miss.; The Rolling Fork Oil Co., 
Rolling Fork, Miss. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., was 
a recent purchaser of two No. 8 Barnard Centrifu- 
gal Reels, made by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


Recent sales of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. in 
the Southern States include the following: ‘To 
©. R. & D. C. Kolp Jr., Henrietta, Texas, one No. 95 
Perfected Separator; S. H. Colwick, Clifton, Texas, 
one No. 94 Perfected Elevator Separator; Capital 
City Oil Mill Co., Baton Rouge, La., one cotton- 
seed hull packer; Oswego Seed & Grain Co., Vinita, 
Ind. Ter., one No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller; Planters’ 
Cotton Oil Co., Augusta, Ga., one cottonseed hull 
packer. 


CENTRAL. 


Sam. Finney is rebuilding his elevator at Marsh- 
field, Ind. 


The Woodburn Eleyator Co. has a new elevator 
at Gar Creek, Ind. . 


New machinery is being instailed in the Adams 
Elevator at Bunker Hill, Ind. 


The elevator at Wren, Ind., destroyed by fire a 
few months ago, is to be rebuilt. 


Chris Lohse of Eldorado, Ohio, has been making 
some improvements in his eleyator. 


The editor of the Dunkirk, Ind., Star thinks that 
town ought to have a grain elevator. 


A. I’. Cline has sold his elevator at Bloomyille, 
Ohio, and expects to locate elsewhere. 


Buxton & Appleby have purchased the grain busi- 
ness of R. M. Gard & Co. at Circleville, Ind. 


An addition is being built to the elevator at 
Walkerton, Ind., to accommodate a corn sheller. 


F. C. Baluss & Co. of Blissfield, Mich., contem- 
plate enlarging their elevator plant next summer, 


Winn & Winn are building an addition to, and 
otherwise improving their elevator at Lucerne, [nd. 


Adamson’s Elevator at Roachton, Ohio, has been 
completed and is reported as doing a good business. 


John M. Hornung of Greensburg, Ind., is a recent 
purchaser of a No, 2 Little Victor Sheller and 
Cleaner. 


Harry Randolph Jr. has purchased an interest in 
and taken charge of the Marlatt Elevator at Coying- 
ton, Ind. 


J. S. Barnes, formerly of Remington, is now lo- 
eated at Frankfort, Ind., where be is shipping grain 
and hay. 


Geo. W. Thompson is now occupying his new 
warehouse and feed store building at Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio. 


The Proffenbach-Magee Elevator at Elmore, Ohio, 
which was burned last spring, is being rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 


Anderson & Herronmus have bought out’ the 
grain business of Thos. 8. Davis & Co. at New 
Madison, Ohio. 


H. Griffith’s elevator at Columbus, Ind., is to 
have an addition built to it that will accommodate 
25,000 bushels of corn. 


Kerlin & Ryan of Delphi, Ind., have sold their 
grain elevator at Sedalia to Jos. A. Bridge, who is 
sheriff of Carroll County. 


The MeMorran Elevator at Port Huron Mici., 
will probably be rebuilt, but not this year, owing 
to the high price of material, it is said. 


Flushing, Mich., has a new elevator equipped 
with all modern machinery, including a Hall Dis- 
tributor, built by J. E. Ottaway & Co. 


The machinery in the seed house of Levy & 
Hirsch at Archbald, Ohio, is now operated by elec- 
trie power, motors haying been installed. 


F. A. Jenkins & Co. of Norwalk, Ohio, have 
opened their recently purchased elevator at Huron, 
Ohio, under the management of Howard Bell. 


Bromfield & Colvin of Bay City, Mich., who have 
recently enlarged and greatly improved their fa- 
cilities, have installed a 6-inch duct Hall Distribu- 
tor. 


The Leesburg Grain Co., Leesburg, Ohio, have 
purchased through the Barnard & Lees Mfg. Co. a 
No. 1 Willford 8-roller Mill, together with pulleys, 
belt, ete. 


An elevator is being built at Frankton, Ind., for 
a newly organized company composed of J. P. Shoe- 
maker of Indianapolis; W. H. H. Quick of Ander- 
son, and 8. B. Shoemaker and C. Quick of Frank- 
ton. 


Last month we reported that O. Barnard & Son 
of Fowler, Ind., had sold out to Coen & Brady of 
Rensselaer, Ind. This is not correct as Mr. J. I. 
Barnard, who is the successor of O. Barnard & Sou, 
says he has no intention of selling out. The pur- 


chase made by Coen & Brady was the elevators at 
Kniman and Gifford, from F. G. Barnard. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. report a sale 
through the Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapolis 
of one No. 96 and one No. 87 Perfected Bleyator 
Separator. 

W. B. Cooley will build elevator No. 2 on the 
L. E. & W. right-of-way at Hartford City, Ind. 
It will be of 15,000 bushels’ capacity. Work is to 
be started on it at once. ; 


C. BE. Dennis of Windfall, Ind., has purchased 
the elevators at Nevada and Hemlock. They will 
be operated by George Wood, who owns eleyators 
at Windfall and Curtisville. 


The Bourbon Elevator and Milling Co. of Bour- 
bon, Ind., is building a 75,000-bushel elevator at 
that place. The C. M. Seckner Engineering Co. 
has the contract for its construction. 


H. H. Parrish of Bellefontaine and M. Morton of 


East Liberty have leased and will operate the 
G. D. Peters elevator at Zanesfield, Ohio. Ed. A. 


Cox has been retained in their employ. 


Ludeman & Walter have succeeded A. & E. H. 
Wolcott in the grain business at Wolcott, Ind., 
which the latter have conducted since 1870. They 
will give their attention to other lines of business. 


The Union Grain & Hay Co. of Cincinnati has 
leased E. D. Moore’s hay warehouse and grain ele- 
vator at Lawrenceburg, Ind., on the Big Four. Mr. 
Moore is acting as manager and the business will 
be conducted in conjunction with that at Cincinnati. 


The safe in the oflfice of Robert Booth’s grain 
elevator at Dryden, Mich., has been wrecked and 


robbed for the third time within a year. His loss 
this time is $100 cash and $300 damage. Mr. Booth 


and neighbors pursued the burzlars, but were un- 
able to capture them. 


The Cleveland Grain Co. are building at Fowler, 
Ind., a number of new corn ¢cribs. One of 36,000 
bushels and another of 34,000 bushels have been 
completed and two more are to be built, giving 
them a total storage capacity at that point of 
about 300,000 bushels. 


One of the latest and best equipped grain ele- 
vators in Ohio has just been completed for Messrs. 
Keck & Christman Bros., seed and grain dealers, 
Bryan, Ohio. It was built by the Breden-Iox En- 
gineering and Construction Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
capacity, 45,000 bushels; 35-horse power Fairbanks- 
Morse Gas Engine, Fairbanks 1,000-bushel Hopper 
Scale, equipped with Demuth’s unerring check 
beams. No expense was spared in making this ele- 
vyator a model. 


TASTERN. 

E. W. Eddy is building a grain warehouse at 
Center, W. Va. 

W. H. Nasdn & Co. have opened a grain store 
at Springvale, Me. 

The grain firm of Powers & Co., at Boston, Mass., 
has been dissolved. 

W. A. Cowley is enlarging his grain house at 
East Concord, N. H. 

The White Star Mills of Staunton, Va., will build 
a grain elevator at Brownsburg. 

A sidetrack has been laid to L. N. Joblnson’s 
grain warehouse at Franklin, N. H. 

A bucket elevator is being installed in J. F, Wi- 
dredge’s grain store at Orleans, Mass. 

Harry Underwood and James Bell have engaged 
in the grain business at Saxonville, Mass. 

Willis Trow has purchased the grain and feed 
business of George Hart, at Sunapee. N. H. 


William Chaplow of Fall River, Mass., is building 
an additional storeroom for hay and grain, 40x75 
feet. 

G. B. Pope’s grain store, at Waltham, Mass., was 


robbed of $138 and an overcoat one night last 
month. 
M. L. Fox has sold his interest in the grain 


firm of Porter & Fox at Wilmington, Vt., to H. A. 
Wheeler. 


The grain business of Jacob f. Adams, at War- 
ner, N. H., is now being carried on by his son, 
C. W. Adams. 


Work has been begun on a large elevator at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., which will be completed by 
the first of the year. 


Sitley & Son of Camden, N. J., have completed 
their elevator at Gloucester, and Walter Allen has 
been placed in charge of it. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, the seedsmen, of Richmond, 
Va., have been awarded a gold medal on their 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’s large new Elevetor B 
at Newport News, Va., was put in operation for 
the first time on September 25. There was scarcely 
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any difficulty experienced in operating the machin- 
ery, which was very gratifying to all parties con- 
cerned, 

The Langner Milling Co. has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., by Fred O. Langner and others, 
to do a flour and grain business. 


The Unadilla Flour & Feed Co. is the name of a 
new concern that will operate a retail flour, feed 
and grain business at Unadilla, N. Y. 


Wilson & Wolven, large dealers in grain, flour, 
hay, ete., at IXingston, N. Y., are enlarging their 
storage capacity and making other improvements. 


The Bengert Bros. Grain & Produce Co. of Pater- 
son, N. J., have incorporated with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $2,500. The incorporators are Frank anid 
George Bengert and Robt. J. McDermott. 

Swan & Sibley Co., Belfast, Me., have put in 
their warehouse a marine leg for unloading grain 
from vessels in the warehouse. They are also put- 
ting in an elevating leg for unloading cars. 


The Churehill-White Grain Co. has contracted 
with the C. M. Seckner Engineering Co. for a 
new 500,000-bushel elevator at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
working house embraces six iron tanks of capacity 
of 75,000 bushels each. It is expected the elevator 
will be completed by January 1. 


The Steel Storage & Hlevator Construction Co. 
of Buffalo have a contract to build for the Amer- 
ican Linseed Co. a 2,500,000-bushel elevator, to re- 
place the Eastern Elevator, which burned some 
time ago. Work was commenced on the founda- 
tion three weeks ago. ‘The plant is to be con- 
structed entirely of steel and concrete. It will 
be operated by Niagara electric power and is ex- 
pected to be ready for business by April 1 next year, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

J. S. Winget has a new eleyator about completed 
at Albert, Kan. 

The Farmers’ levator Co. at Hooper, Neb., is 
being reorganized. 

J. H, Yarbrough has sold. out his grain business 
at Waynesville, Mo. 

Frank Bailey recently purchased a grain eleyator 
at Weeping Water, Neb. 

H. H. Troth has sold out his grain and feed in- 
terests at McCook, Neb. 

Herman If. Probst has sold out his grain busi- 
ness at Bluff City, Kan. 

S. L. Whiting has bought out T. P. Burns’ grain 
business at Bartlett, Kan. 

The Kinsella Grain Co. have just put up a new 
elevator at Marietta, Kan. 

Earle Fisher has succeeded Lewis Fisher in the 
grain business at Peru, Neb. 

The Hastings Milling Co., 
about to build a new elevator. 


The Barton County Mills, at Great Bend, Kxan., 
have their new elevator in operation. 


Hastings, Neb., 1s 


Harlan Richey has withdrawn from the feed 


firm of Richey Bres. at Holton, Kan. 


H. W. Skinner has sold his elevator at Nortou- 
ville, Kan., to Wm. McKibben of Goffs. 


Michael Korth has succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of Bodewig Bros. at Humphrey, Neb. 


Carey & Schmidt haye sold their elevator st 
Freeport, Kan., to the J. L. Strong Grain Co. 


O’Brien & Erwin have succeeded Vaughn & 
O’Brien in the grain business at Quenemo, Ian. 


J. V. Ainsworth has sold his elevators at Lec- 
weese and at Angus, Neb., to George W. Lowrey. 


Seeley, Son & Co. have just installed a 60-ton 
track scale for Pierson D. Smith of St. Edward, 
Neb. 


The Ozark Water Mill Co., Ozark, Mo., have 
completed and filled with wheat a 14,000-bushel 
elevator. 


Fred Uehling of the Wausa Roller Mills, Wausa, 
Neb., is completing a grain elevator, making the 
fourth in that town. 


The Dowling-Purcell Co. have purchased two 
6-inch, 12-duct Hall Grain Distributors for their new 
buildings at North Bend, Neb. 


The Nye & Schneider Co. of Mason City, Iowa, 
in erecting a new elevator at Shickley, Neb., are 
installing the Hall Distributor. 


The Omaha Eleyator Co. has closed up its ele- 
vator at Cozad, Neb., for this season, because of in- 
sufficient grain being marketed there to make it 
pay. ; 
Recent sales of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. in- 
clude one No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller and one No. 1 
Cornwall Corn Cleaner, to Seeley, Son & Co. of 
Fremont, Neb. Also one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller 


and one No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner to the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The firm of Cortelyou Bros. at Corning, Kan.., 
has been dissolved and the’ business of the old 
firm continued by P. J. Cortelyou. 


Wallace Bros., Lebanon, Mo., have sold their 
elevator, which they advertised in the ‘American 
Elevator and Grain Trade” last month. 


Emry Marshall, a well-to-do farmer, has pur- 
chased E. J. Irland’s elevator at Weeping Water, 
Neb. He took possession on October 1: 


It is reported that the Rex Mills of Kansas 
City, Mo., will soon build a 50,600-bushel elevator 
to give them additional storage for wheat. 


The Beall Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, by G. 
BH. Thayer, Benj. R., E. E. and W. M. Beall. 


O’Shea & McBride, Madison, Neb., will equip 
the elevator which they recently purchased at 
Humphrey, Neb., with two Hall Grain Distributors. 


The Nebraska Elevator Co. are doubling the ca- 
pacity of their elevator at Agnew, Neb., to enable 
them to better handle the large corn vrop of that 
vicinity. 

M. B. Sherwood bas purchased the grain and im- 
plement business of R. M. Hines at Brashear, Mo., 
and is in the market for certain machinery for the 
elevator. 


Seeley, Son & Co. are building an addition to the 
elevator which they recently completed for C. R. 
Wright at Genoa, Neb. It will be used for sacking 
feed and grain, 


The Capital Elevator Co., Topeka, IKan., re 
ceived, among several similar orders last month, 
one for 50,000 bushels of wheat, to be shipped to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Greenleaf-Baker Grain Co. of Atchison, Kai., 
has voluntarily given its elevator laborers an in- 
crease in wages from 15 to 17% cents an hour, and 
20 cents for nights and Sundays. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. of Hastings, 
Neb., have completed and put into operation a fine 
little elevator, with steam power, at Brennan Sta- 
tion, on the Grand Island Railway. 


The United Elevator and Grain Co. vf St. Louis 
has elected the following directors for the ensu- 
ing year: J. B. M. Kehlor, Peyton T. Carr, H. FI. 
Langenberg, W. C. Ellis and H. A. Haenssler. 


The Hastings Milling Co., Hastings, Neb., sold 
their elevator on the St. Joe & G. I. to the T. W. 
Smith Grain Co. and at once commenced the erec- 
tion of an elevator adjoining their mill.. It will be 
34 feet square, 40 feet high and haye a capacity 
of 14,000 bushels. 


The Kinsella Grain Co. are building a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Colon, Neb. The contract was 
let to Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont. The elevator 
is to be fitted with a corn sheller and cleaner and a 
fan for taking the dust out of the grain in the pit, 
also two stands of elevators. All will be driven 
with a 15-horse power gasoline engine. 


H. H. Easterday & Co. are building a substan- 
tial elevator at McCook, Neb., to take the place 
of one destroyed by fire last summer. It will be 
34x26 feet, 46 feet high, with a pit under the 
building that will make the total height inside 66 
feet. It will be equipped with hopper scale, clean- 
ers, ete. Grain from other small elevators man- 
aged by this firm will be handled through this 
house. 


The old J. B. Wright flaxseed elevator at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been purchased by the firm of H. O. 
Barber & Sons and is now beinz remodeled into a 
grain cleaning house. The Barbers were formerly 
in the Central Granaries Company, but began a 
business of their own last June. They have started 
a line of elevators in Nebraska and will use their 
new house for mixing, cleaning and to a small ex- 
tent for storage. 


IOWA. 


G. H. Norton is improving his elevator at West 
Bend, Iowa. 


August Lau of Klemme has sold his elevator 
at Meservey. 


W. J. Graham is to build an elevator at Nassau, 
Towa, this fall. 


The new Rossing Elevator at Ottosen, Iowa, is 
now in operation. 


The new Fanton Hlevator at Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
is now in operation. 


The new elevator at Joice, Iowa, is now doing 
business, with Iver Lockrem as buyer. 


The Des Moines Blevator Co. has purchased the 
O. L. Horton elevator at Wiota, Lowa. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. recently sold, 
through Younglove, Boggess & Co. of Mason City, 


Iowa, one No. 3 warehouse separator and one No. 2 
Cornwall Corn Cleaner, 


Brickson & Larson haye just completed a new 
elevator and warehouse at Roland, Lowa. 


Isham & McCall are the successors of Albro & 
Isham, grain dealers at Esterville, Lowa. 


The Dysart Grain Go. have installed a Hall Grain 
Distributor in their elevator at Woden, Iowa. 


‘The Neola Elevator Co. of Chicago has incor- 
porated in Iowa with a eapital stock of $25,000. 


Bingham & Johnston have disposed of their grain 
business at Estherville, Maple Hill and Luzon, Lowa. 


I'red W. Fowler has succeeded Fowler & Holmes 
of Des Moines, Iowa, as wholesale dealers in hay, 
ete. 


L. IX. Page is the successor of Gray & Babcock 
at Ida Grove, Iowa. He has engaged Ferg. O’Brien 
as ‘buyer. 

Robert K. Eby has disposed of his grain and 
implement business at Adair, Iowa, to O. R. Sav- 
age, for $8,600. 


The St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Co. opened 
their elevator at Spencer, Iowa, last month with 
YT. Lacey in charge. 


The new grain plant of the Nye & Schneider Co. 
at Dougherty. Iowa, is completed. It is equipped 
with a Hall Grain Distributor. 


The Spencer Grain Co. have been running their 
cleaning and transfer elevator at McGregor, Towa, 
with both day and night shifts. 


A Hall Grain Distributor has been purchased by 
the Nye & Schneider Co. of Mason City, Lowa, for 
their new building at Stout, Iowa. 


G. M. Gwynn of Essex, Towa, has his new ele- 
vator about ready for business. He has tempo- 
rarily been using a portable dump. 


The Ivens Grain Co. are enlarging their elevator 
at Persia, Iowa, and have purchased a 25-horse 
power gasoline engine to operate it. 


The four elevators at Sioux Center, Iowa, are 
reported to-be doing a good business this fall, the 
only drawback being an occasional shortage of cars. 


The St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Co. recently 
purchased the Interstate Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Deyon, Iowa, and substituted a gasoline engine for 
the horse power. 


Sampson & Livingston is the name of the firm 
which has succeeded to the grain business of 
Sampson & Montgomery at Washington, Iowa. The 
new firm intend to build an elevator this fall. 


E. G. Simpson of Marne, Iowa, has taken charge 
of several elevators on the B., C. R. & N., including 
one at Iowa Falls, operated by J. C. Jackson. Mr. 
Simpson will make Iowa Falls his headquarters. 


WESTERN. 
I’, H. Badger is building an ecievator at Timnath, 
Colo. 


The Moscow Grain Co, has completed its new 
warehouse at Moscow, Wash. 


“The Ranchmen’s Elevator Co., 
started up their elevator last month. 


Hooper, Colo., 


Harry Bantz has leased commodious new build- 
ings for his grain business at Riverside, Cal. 


G. L. Andrews of Laconner, Wash., shipped to 
the Seattle Cereal Co. last month 5,600 sacks of new 
oats. 


C. A. Peplow & Co., millers and grain buyers of 
Great Falls, Mont., have rebuilt their burned ele- 
vator, 


A wholesale and retail grain and feed store has 
been opened at Centralia, Wash. J. W. Bunn is 
the manager. 


Mrs. M. P. Nelsen is completing a 50,000-bushel 
elevator in connection with her flouring mill at 
Conejos, Colo. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. recently sold a No. 
2 elevator separator through the Vulean Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A roof has been built over the driveway and 
dump at the elevator, of the Monte Vista Mill & 
Elevator Co. at Monte Vista, Colo. 


Henry Ackerman, a farmer who delivers his grain 
to Lacrosse, Wash., is said to have raised 35,000 
bushels of wheat this year. He uses two headers 
and thrashes directly from them, 


The Tacoma Warehouse & Elevator Company 
Tuesday broke a record while loading the Brecon- 
shire with grain for the Orient. In nine hours 2,500 
sacks were put in the ship through one hateh, which 
exceeds, by several hundred, the best previous rec- 
ord on the Pacific Coast. This record, which was 
also made by the same company, was 1,926 sacks 
in the same period of time. ‘The record this week 
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was made without any preparation and under the 
ordinary circumstances.—West Coast Trade, Ta- 
coma. 


G. C. Turner closed the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Co.'s warehouse at Downing Station, Ore., Jast 
month, because of its being fuil of grain. 


The Columbia River Mill Co. has enlarged one of 
its grain warehouses at Wilbur, Wash., and also 
built two others, 40x150 feet and 4Ox200 feet. 


P. M. Lyse has purchased an interest in the grain, 
lumber and implement business of H. M. Hansen at 
Wilbur, Wash., and the firm is now Hansen & Lyse. 


W. M. Scott, a wheat grower of Ilelix, Ore., has 
10,000 sacks of wheat in store in his own :ware- 


house. The average yield was 30 bushels to the 
acre. 
WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 
J. 8S. Smith has a new elevator at Pardeeville, 
Wis. 


The new eleyator at Ada, Minn., is now handling 
grain. 


J. U. Miner is rebuilding his elevator at Stanton, 
Minn. 


The Monarch Elevator at Stewart, Minn., is com- 
pleted. 


A small new elevator has just been completed at 
Hutchinson, Minn, 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Bloo:mn- 
ing Prairie, Minn., at once. 

A new dump scale has been put in at the Pacific 
Eleyator, Clarkfield, Minn. 

An elevator 30x60 feet is being built at Clinton- 
ville, Wis., by the Cahill Company. 


A new elevator has just been erected by the Mon- 
arch Elevator Co. at Clinton, Minn. 


L. Schnell has purchased a Hall Distributor for 
his new elevator at St. Charles, Minn. 


The Sheffield Milling Co. of Faribault are about 
to build an elevator at Elysian, Minn. 

The Exchange Elevator Co. is rebuilding its 
burned elevator at Bird Island, Minn. 

The Great Western Elevator at Morton. Minn., 
is how operated by a gasoline engine, 

James Crahan has sold the grain warehouse at 
Merrimac, Wis., to James Curry of Lodi. 

The Hubbard & Palmer Elevator at 
Creek, Minn., was completed last month. 


Beaver 


1. P. Christ is building an elevator 24x28 feet at 
Wausaukee, Wis., on the C., M. & St. P. Ry. 


The Exchange Grain Co., Sumter, Minn., have 
put up an inclosed driveway at their elevator. 


A new elevator has been built at Judson, Minn., 
on the New Uhn cut-off of the C. & N. W. Ry. 


L. Shepard has put in a seale at Fisher, Minn., 
and will buy grain and load it direct into cars. 


An elevator and feed mill is being built at Ean 
Claire, Wis., by Chas. Bergman and “Mat Kramer. 

Bingham Bros. of New Ulm have placed an Hyans 
Wagon Dump in their elevator at Gilfillen, Minn. 


The E. M. Walbridge elevator at Echo, Minn., 
has been purchased by the James Quirk Milling 
Co. 

A grain warehouse has just been built at Clin- 
tonville, Wis., by the Cargill Company of Green 
Bay. 

The Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., will 
probably rebuild their mill and elevator plant at 
once. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. have placed an Evans 
Wagon Duinp in their new elevatur at New UlIn, 
Minn. 


A G-horse power gasoline engine has been in 
stalled in the Peavey Elevator at Bird Island, 
Minn. , 

_ he Cargill Hlevator Co. has completed a new ele- 
vator at Borup, Minn. Geo. Lillie of Felton is the 
buyer. 

The Benton & Ramsey Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has changed its pame te the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Association, Eagle Bend, 
Minn., have leased their new elevator to IL. ©. 
Stevens. 


W. A. Morin is building a grain elevator at Lon- 
don, Minn., a station on the Albert Lea & Southern 
Railway. 


D. L. James is building a 20,000-bushel elevator 
at Van Dyne, Wis., to replace the one destroyed by 
lightning. 

Seymour Carter has ordered through W. ¥. 
Sherer, agent for the S. Howes Co., a wheat drier 
for his elevator at Hastings, Minn. He already has 


an Eureka wheat washing and drying outfit in his the great amount of damp wheat in the territory 


mill at that place, 


Nels Stenson of Dawson has purchased an elc- 
vator at Lafayette, Minn., and will make his home 
at that place. 


J. C. Byrnes has purchased the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Wells, Minn., and wil! operate it in connection 
with his own. 


G. Stob recently completed a small elevator at 
Clara City, Minn., and N. W. Williver is buying 
grain for him. 


The Lambertson Elevator Co., Winona, Minn., has 
purchased from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. a No. 
2 12-section Barnard Boiler. 


The Barnett & Record Co. has taken the con- 
tract to build a 75,000-bushel grain elevator for 
Loftus & IKerwin, at St. Paul, Minn. 


Follett Bros., Sherburne, Minn., have sold: their 
elevator to the Great Western Elevator Co., who 
have moved it to the M. & St. U. tracks. 


The Pioneer Steel Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is increasing the capacity of its fireproof 
plant by the erection of five additional steel tanks. 


Peter Plein of Menahga, Minn., recently sold the 
wheat in his elevator to the Interstate Grain Co. 
and will not operate the house for the present at 
least. 


Ryan & Berg of Luverne have sold their.elevator 
at Kenneth, Minn., to Howard & Bemis, who al- 
ready owned one of the three elevators at that 
place. 


Allyn Bros. have sold their elevator at Madison 
Lake, Minn., to the Sheffield Milling Co. of Fari- 
bault. Linn Presnall will probably be continued 
as buyer. 

The Milwaukee Elevator Co., Milwaukee, Wiz., 
recently purchased from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. two 60-cylinder barley cleaners and two No. 3 
elevator separators. 


The Farmers’ Eleyator at Buffaio Lake, Minn.. 
was sold at auction last month. It was bid in by 
a representative of the Exchange Grain Co. of Min- 
neapolis, for $2,830. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Vining, Minn., was 
completed last month. Wheat in that vicinity 
turned out from 3 to 15% bushels, which is also of 
rather poor quality. 


A number of improvements have been made on 
the Farmers’ Elevator at Belgrade, Minn. D., 5. 
Christenson, the buyer, rejoices especially in the 
new dump and scale. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. has 
amended its articles of incorporation, changing its 
headquarters to Minneapolis and increasing its capi- 
tal stock to $1,000,000. 


Jos. Duvall & Son of Kewaunee, Wis., have pur- 
chased at receiver’s sale the elevator of the Ke- 
waunee Grain Co. at Casco, for $1,760. They are 
now operating the plant. 


It is reported that the Peavey system of ele- 
vyators throughout the Northwest will this winter 
handle lignite coal, and that a contract for 75,000 
tons has been made with the mines. 


P. B. Smith, manager of the St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, is credited with 
saying that his company’s line of elevators will 
handle only 40 per cent of the wheat it did last 
year. 


The Nye & Schneider Co., Mason City, Towa, have 
placed Evans Wagon Dumps in their new elevators 
at Cordova and Fairmont, Minn. They have also 
installed a Hall Grain Distributor at the former 
place. 


A 12-horse power gasoline engine has been in- 
stalled in the H. W. Stone Elevator at Benson, 
Minn. It takes the place of a 5-horse power en- 
gine and will give sufficient power to run a wheat 
cleaner, ete. 


The Elbow Lake Grain Co. of Elbow Lake, Minn., 
formerly the Farmers’ Elevator Co., report a bal- 
ance in the treasury from their year’s business, 
after paying all obligations, of $652.22. Sven Over- 
sea was again engaged as buyer. 


M. T. Dill, who has bought grain at Prescott, 
Wis., for thirty-three years, has associated with 
him Geo. S. Hollister and Fred Bletsoe, who have 
been in his employ for many years, and Ed. H. 
Wallace, formerly with the Amenia & Sharon Land 
Co. at Amenia, N. D. The firm name is the M. 'T. 
Dill Grain Co. 


The Consolidated Elevator Co. of Duluth have 
ordered another Hess Pneumatic Grain Drier, a 
duplicate of the one erected for them last year. 
When completed this company will have facilities 
for drying 25,000 to 40,000 bushels of damp grain 
every twenty-four hours, making the greatest ca- 
pacity of any drying plant in the Northwest. With 


tributary to Duluth, it is expected the driers will 
run at full capacity all winter. 


At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator As- 
sociation, Graceville, Minn., the buyer was in- 
structed to receive and store the wheat of stock- 


holders for 30 days free of charge and at %4 cent 
per bushel for each month thereafter. 


The Great Western Elevator at Ulen, Minn., is 
now open for business with Hans Moebeck in 
charge as usual. During the summer the capacity 
of the house was doubled and a gasoline engine 
added. New coal sheds were also built. 


The Jackson Milling Co. of Stevens Point, Wis., 
has secured an elevator at Tomah and also a ware- 
house for flour and feed. They will buy grain and 
sell flour or exchange the latter for the former. 
Frank Kern has been placed in charge of the busi- 
ness at this point. 


The Northern Grain Co. expect to handle much 
more grain and produce this year at Hau Claire, 
Wis., than ever before. They are building a frost- 
proof underground storage for potatoes. They will 
build a warehouse for baled hay, and a mill for 
corn, buckwheat and feed. 


The New Richmond Roller Mills Company of 
New Richmond, Wis., has bought the Northern 
Grain Company’s line of elevators on the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha in Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Minnesota. The elevators will be 
operated by the new owners this season. 


The Northern Grain Company have ordered a 
large Hess Pneumatic Grain Drier to be erected 
for them at their plant in Manitowoc, Wis. This 
will be placed in a detached brick housing near 
the elevator. The company has immediate use for 
it and will put it in operation this month. 


The Barnett & Record Co. have just completed 
a 25,000-bushel elevator for W. VP. Davidson at Gil- 
fillen, Minn. The elevator is equipped with the 
Gerber Grain Distributor, Fairbanks 6-horse power 
Gasoline Engine, Fairbanks Dump Scales with the 
Evans Wagon Dump and a No. 10 Clipper Cleaner. 


The Brooks-Griffith Co. of Minneapolis has pur- 
chased the Pillsbury Elevator located on the Great 
Northern tracks in that city. Its capacity is 609,- 
000 bushels and the sale is said to have included 
about 100,000 bushels of wheat which was in store. 
The elevator will be used for the storage of wheat 
and coarse grains. 


The Barnett & Record Co. has just completed a 
line of five elevators on the Great Northern Ry. for 
the National Elevator Co. of Minneapolis. The ca- 
pacity of each is 30,000 bushels. They are equipped 
with Otto 5-horse power Gasoline Engines, Howe 
16-foot Dump Scales with Evans Wagon Dump, 
and Gerber Grain Distributor. ‘ 


THE DAKOTAS, 


Work is in progress on the Farmers’ Elevator at 
Hurley, S. D. 

Frankfort, S. D., has five elevators and a flour 
mill buying grain this fall. 

Furber & Hay are now doing business in their 
new elevator at Britton, 8. D. 

J. I. Mager will build an elevator in connection 
with his flour mill at Walhalla, N. D. 


R. Fleming has a new elevator at Dresden, 8S. D. 
He has bought grain at that place for two years. 

The Adams Elevator at Albee, S. D., has been 
opened for business with Emil Bunting as man- 
ager. 

J. W. Lahart has sold his interest in the Da- 
kota Elevator Co. to Arbogast Lros. of New Rock- 
ford, N. D. 

The Brooks Elevator Co. have substituted a gaso- 
line engine for the horsepower in their elevator at 
Brinsmade, N. D. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. will in- 
stall a Hall Grain Distributor in its new elevator 
at Kindred, N. D. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co. have just com- 
pleted extensive improvements on their elevafor at 
Torrestville, S. D. 

The McLaughlin Elevator Co. of Cando, N. D., 
have installed a Hall Grain Distributor in their 
elevator at Maza, N. D. 

The Royal Elevator Co.’s new elevator at Ken- 
more, N. D., was opened for business last month, 
with Joe King in charge. 

The machinery equipping the new elevator of 
the McLaughlin Elevator Co. at Cando, N. D., in- 
cludes the Hall Distributor. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator has been completed at 
Enloe, N. D., for the National Elevator Co. by the 
Barnett & Record Co, It is equipped with a Web- 
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ster Gasoline Engine, Howe 156-foot Dump Scale, 
with Evans Dump and Gerber Grain Distributor. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. will build an elevator 
at Granville, N. D., this fall, as there is a large 
amount of flax in that vicinity. 

A. Ix. Tweto recently completed an elevator at 
Abercrombie, N. D., at which piace he has been 
buying grain for several years. 

The sixth elevator at Wentworth, 8S. D., has just 
been completed by Abraham & Sehutze. Three 


other new elevators have been built there this 
year. 
The Astoria Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Astoria, 


Deuel County, S. D., has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $5,000, by C. J. Peterson, A. E. 
Distad and others. 


The Harvey Milling Co. of Harvey, N. D., have 


made some alterations in their elevator and will 
be numbered among the several flax buyers in 


that market this year. 


The Lake Preston Milling Co. has been granted 
a site for an elevator at Astoria, S. D., by the 
state board of railroad commissioners. They ex- 
pect to build an 18,000-bushel elevator. 


The Barnett & Record Co. hag completed a 40,- 
000-bushel elevator for O’Loughlin Bros. at Bisbee, 
N. D. It is equipped with Otto Gasoline Engine, 
Howe 16-foot Dump Scales, with Evans Dump and 
Gerber Distributor. 

The Barnett & Record Co. has completed a 30,- 
000-bushel elevator for the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., at Galehutt, N. D. The elevator is 
equipped with Otto 5-horsepower Gasoline Engine, 
Howe 16-foot Dump Scales, Evans’ Wagon Dump 
and Hall Distributor. 


Matt Yost, an elevator agent at Mantador, N. D., 
had a runaway, and when he went to catch the 
horse he left his grip, containing $500, in the 
buggy. When he returned he found the money 
stolen. The guilty parties were arrested and taken 
to Wahpeton, where they confessed and returned 
$400, The balance will probably be paid, as the 
boys’ parents are well-to-do farmers. : 


CANADA. 
Rae & Alexander have purchased Schaefer Bros’. 
elevator at Milverton, Ont. 
built at Caron, 
teid of Winni- 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being 
Man., by the grain firm of Baker & 
peg. 

The Northern Elevator Co. of Winnipeg has its 
new elevator at Treherne, Man., completed and 
in operation. 

The Northern Elevator Co. of Winnipeg are put- 
ting a drying plant in their elevator at Emerson, 
Manitoba, for drying all damp and tough wheat 
shipped via Duluth. 


J. G. King & Co., lessees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Elevator at Port Arthur, are. installing 
additional drying machinery to increase the ¢a- 
pacity to 30,000 bushels daily. 


The Meaford Elevator Co., Meaford, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $130,000. 
The provisional directors include J. E. Botsford, 
F. D. Jenks and W. L. Jenks, all of Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Work was commenced October 2 on the site 
of the Connors Syndicate elevators. It is said that 
the work wili continue until the working house 
of 1,000,000 bushels is completed. Then a storage 
capacity of 2,000,000 bushels will be added. 


Thos. H. Metealfe, of Metcalfe & Son, Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba, visited Chicago recently and 
completed arrangements for the instalation of a 
Hess Pneumatic Grain Drier in his elevator and 
oatmeal milling plant. Besides the regular steam 
coils for drying tough wheat, the drier ordered inas 
a furnace attachment for parching oats with fire 
heat for milling, which does the work in much 
less time than the old kiln method. 


NEW PADDOCK-HODGE ELEVA- 
TOR. 


The new elevator on the Michigan Central R. Rf. 
yards at Toledo, known as the Michigan Central 
Elevator, built by the Paddock-Hodge Company of 
Toledo, has been finished and is in working order. 

The house has handling capacity of 200,000 
bushels per day, 100,000 bushels unloading and 
100,000 bushels loading. and the oat clippers have 
a capacity for 50,000 bushels daily. The grain is 
unloaded and elevated to 2,000-bushel garners above 
$6,000-pound Fairbanks Hopper Scales. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., is to have a wheat inspec- 
tion service. D. R. McEachron, who is connected 
with the Voigt Milling Company, has been ap- 
pointed as inspector, 


CROP REPORTS 


The wheat yield in Michigan this year is esti- 
mated at seven bushels to the acre, 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the world’s 1900 wheat crop at 2,587,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 2,725,000,000 bushels 
last year. 

Heavy thunderstorms visited portions of Wiscon- 
sin during the first week in October, the rain fall- 
ing in torrents and damaging corn, corn fodder and 
buckwheat. 


The latest official report of. the French wheat _ 


crop for 1900 estimates the yield at 109,025,960 
hectoliters, or about 304,000,000 bushels. This is 
considerably below the average of the past six 
years. 


The estimates of the United States wheat crop 
for 1900, which have been made public, range from 
the Cincinnati Price Current’s 550,000,000 bushels 
down to 475,000,000 bushels by C. W. Davis in the 
Kansas City Journal. 

Beerbohm’s estimate of the world’s wheat crop 
for 1900 is 309,100,000 quarters of 480 pounds each, 
or 2,472,800,000 bushels. He gives the figures for 
the crops of 1899 and 1898 at 531,600,000 and 358.- 
050,000 quarters respectively, showing a considera- 
ble falling off in 1900. 


The official Kentucky report for October 1 gives 
the condition of corn, as compared with the 10- 
year average, 88.5. Wheat, 91.5. The seeding of 
barley as compared with 1899 is 74, and rye, 83. 
The clover seed crop in the state is short and the 
blue grass seed is not up to the yield of last year. 


Corn in Illinois was reported practically all safe 
from frost October 1, and a large yield is being 
cribbed all over the state. Fall seeding has been done 
earlier than usual, and in some parts of the state 
wheat and rye are already up. The wheat acreage 
seeded promises to be somewhat smaller than 
usual. 


The official estimate of crop yields of Lowa for 
the current year is as follows: Corn, 8,618,660 acres, 
averaging 41 bushels an acre, with total product 
of 353,865,060 bushels, which is greater by 18,000,- 
000 bushels than ever before harvested in the state; 
the total of all cereals will be 531,349,000 bushels, 
which is 10,000,000 bushels in excess of any pre- 
vious year and 131,000,000 above the yearly average 
of the last ten years, 


Clover seed shows a. considerable shrinkage in 
acreage. Iing’s report of September 25 shows 
very little clover seed in Ohio; about one bushel 
per acre in Indiana, with acreage below the aver- 
age; about the same report from Illinois; Michigan, 
a smaller crop than was expected; Missouri, one 
report of a yield of from three to three and one- 
half bushels per acre. The conditions seem to be 
below the average of the last eight years. 


Stacking and thrashing were badly interfered 
with by heavy rains in North Dakota immediately 
after harvest. Thousands of acres of grain in the 
Red River Valley are said to be so poor they will 
never be thrashed. The ground is so soft that the 
cutting of late flax has been retarded. Much diffi- 
culty has been experienced in some quarters in 
securing the second crop of hay, which would he 
good if cut and cured before spoiling. Corn in 
North Dakota is reported to have escaped the 
frosts. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture has received 
reports showing that the wheat crop of that state 
this year amounted to only 10,139,187 bushels, 
which was an average yield of six bushels per 
acre harvested and 3.72 bushels per acre sown. 
Of this acreage 38 per cent was plowed up last 
spring as worthless. This is the lightest wheat 
yield in Ohio for half a century. The total yield 
of oats is 45,866,988 bushels; of barley, 806,224 
bushels; rye, 420,456 bushels. ‘The prospect for 
corn October 1 was 95 per cent of a full crop. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT.—The monthly report 
of the Statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows the average condition of corn on “Oe- 
tober 1 to have been 78.2, as compared with 80.0 
last month, 82.7 on October 1, 1899, and 81, the 
mean of the October averages of the last ten years. 
While thé decline during September was not 
serious, it extended to almost every important corn- 
growing state, the crops of Ohio, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Virginia alone holding their own. 
There was a decline of one point in Indiana, three 
points in Illinois, Kansas and Texas, and four 
points in Iowa. The preliminary estimate of -the 
yield per acre of oats is 29.6 bushels, as compared 
with 30.7 bushels last year, and a 10-year average 
of 26.2 bushels. Of the states having one million 
acres or upward in oats, Ohio and Illinois show 
an average yield per acre of 38 bushels, towa vt 
bushels, Indiana 32.7, Wisconsin 32, Kansas 31.6, 
Pennsylvania 31.1, New York 27.9, Minnesota 25.2 
and Nebraska 21.8 bushels, The average for 


quality is 89.2, against 89.5 last year, and 83.3 in 
1898. The preliminary estimate of the yield per 
acre of barley is 20.4 bushels, as compared with 
25.5 bushels last year, and a 10-year average of 
23.5 bushels. Rye, 15.1 bushels, as compared with 
a 10-year average of 14 bushels. Buckwheat, 72.8 
compared with 82.2. 


On October 1, according to the South Dakota 
state crop report, thrashing in that state had, been 
delayed by cool and wet weather and the conse- 
quent damp condition of wheat and flax stocks. 
Where thrashing had been done, the yield of wheat, 
oats, barley and rye and flax was very uneven and 
the quality variable, but best in the extreme south- 
eastern counties. Reports indicate that there is 
much poor grade wheat, oats and barley and some 
poor grade flax in the middle and _ northern 
counties, and that some wheat is unmarketable, 
the cause being damage in stack by wet weather. 
Corn cutting was practically completed and the 
corn generally had cured well. 


The Michigan report, issued by the Secretary, of 
State, for October 1, says: Wheat—The total num- 
ber of acres on the ground last April, as returned 
by the supervisors, was 1,606,164. Of this amount 
1,265,524 acres were in the southern counties, 253,- 
185 in the central counties and 87,455 in the north- 
ern counties. According to the reports received 
from crop correspondents, 76 per cent of the num- 
ber of acres of wheat on the ground were har- 
vested. This would indicate that the total num- 
ber of acres of wheat that was harvested was, in 
the southern counties 937,615, in the central coun- 
ties 205,553, in the northern counties 74,337, and 
in the state 1,217,505 acres. The final estimated 
yield per acre for the number of acres harvested 
is, in the southern counties 7 bushels, in the cen- 
tral counties 9 bushels, in the northern counties 
9 bushels, and in the state 8 bushels. From 
this we would estimate that the total yield for 
1900 is 10,000,000 bushels. The acreage sown this 
fall as compared with an average is 74. The aver- 
age date of sowing wheat in the southern coun- 
ties is September 24, in the central and northern 
counties September 20. Oats—The estimated aver- 
age yield per acre in bushels is 35. The estimated 
average yield per acre is 39 in the southern coun- 
ties, 31 in the central counties, 50 in the northern 
counties, and 36 in the state. The estimated yield 
of beans per acre in bushels is 12. The total acre- 
age of buckwheat is 22,702. The average yield per 
acre in bushels is 14, 


IN THE COURTS 


The Spokane Grain Company has sued I. H. Her- 
reld for $225 alleged to be due o1i failure to fill a 
contract for timothy hay. 


Application was made in the Supreme Court at 
Buffalo for an order dissolving the Eastern Elevator 
Company. The order was issued, returnable Janu- 
ary 10, 1901. The company’s property has all been 
sold under foreclosure proceedings. 


J. B. Olliver, a grain dealer at Milwaukee, on 
October 10 began an action at Milwaukee against 
Raymond & Pynchon of Chicago for $3,100 and 
garnisheed funds of the defendants in Chicago 
banks. No declaration was filed and the basis ef 
the suit is unknown. ' 


The Wabash Railroad Company has sued the 
Toledo and Wabash Elevator Company to recover 
$23,319.25 with interest since 1894. The amount is 
claimed to be due for commission on grain and 
charges for carrying it. It is claimed by the plain- 
tiff that it was to receive a rebate on all grain sold 
by a contract made in 1880 and that for the last 
six years the defendant company has not lived up 
to the terms of the contract. 


The attorney-general of Nebraska has begun quo 
warranto proceedings at Lincoln against the Argo 
Starch Company at Nebraska City. He alleges that 
the United Starch Company is a trust, operating 
in restraint of trade, and should be prehibited from 
doing business in Nebraska. The Argo Company is 
a Nebraska corporation, which was some months 
ago transferred to the United. This transfer, the 
attorney-general says, was illegal. 


The American Spirits Manufacturing Company 
began suit on September 15, at Peoria, Ill., against 
Edward 8. Easton and the Haston Company to re- 
cover $25,000. The plaintiff alleges that while My. 
Easton was a director of the company, from 1895 io 
1897, he received $400 a month salary and agreed 
to purchase the grain for the company without protit 
to himself or his grain firm. However, he is now 
accused by this bill of charging a profit for an un- 
known amount, and the Spirits Company asks dam- 
ages. 


The Kansas Inspection Department is beginning 
to pay again, having earned net profits of $2,770.8) 
in August. They were applied on a $5,000 deficit 
from dull months, 
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A tornado, which swept over Neodesha, Kan., 
September 23, tore off part of the roof of the Brin- 
son-Judd elevator. 


William Ayers’ hay and feed store at Ravens- 
wood, N. Y., was destroyed by fire September 12. 
Loss about $3,000. 4 


S: N. Hyde’s elevator at Bryant, S. D., was 
struck by lightning September 8 and a large hole 
was torn in the roof. 


Whittaker & Jennings’ elevator at Francesville, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire September 18, with 
2,500 bushels of oats. 


The gasoline engine in the elevator at Evanston, 
Iowa, exploded September 25, without damage to 
building or occupants. 


__ George Wakeman’s new elevator at Chatsworth, 
Ia., collapsed recently, the pit falling in. The 
damage was readily repaired. 


An ignition tube in a gasoline engine at IKa- 
nahwa, Ia., blew out recently and painfully in- 
jured Thomas Pindergast’s eyes. 


H. Thompson’s grain store at Oaklake, Man., was 
burned September 8 in a general fire which con- 
sumed the business portion of the town. 


Water in the elevator shaft at St. John Brothers’ 
elevator, Bigelow, Minn., owing to recent heavy 
rains, interfered with the working of the house. 


Sampson & Paine’s elevator at Algona, Ia., was 
burned to the ground September 25, and is a total 


Joss. It was valued at $2,500; insurance, $1,500. 
Manager Evarts, of the Farmers’ Hlevator at 


Mantorville, Minn., lost the nail from one of his 
fingers by getting it caught in the elevator gear- 
ing. 

The grain elevator at Gordonsville, Minn., was 
struck by lightning recently and set on fire, but 
the fire was extinguished before doing much dam- 
age. 

G. W. Fisher caught his hand in a belt in the 
machinery of his elevator at Spencer, Wis. It 
was drawn around a pulley, injuring him pain- 
fully. 

Among the firms reported damaged by storm in 
Galveston were Jockusch, Davidson & Co., grain 


dealers, and W. A. Gardner & Co., commission 
grain. 


W. H. Council’s elevator at Williamsville, Ill, 
was burned down September 25. The fire origi- 
nated in the depot adjoining. Loss, $12,000; par- 
tially insured. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company’s 
elevator at Auburn, N. D., was struck by light- 
ning September 5. The roof was damaged, but did 
not eateh fire. 


Jerry Delaney’s elevator at Harvard, Neb., col- 
lapsed October 7 under the strain of 6,000 bushels 
of wheat. There was considerable damage by rea- 
son of scattered grain. 


Adjusters have fixed the actual loss by fire to 
the Dakota Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., which 
burned August 13, at $78,000, the salvage being 
$12,000. The insurance was $90,000. 


Jacob Winterscheidt’s elevator at Germantowi, 
Kan., burned down September 13, together with 
about 400 bushels of grain. Cause unknown. Both 
elevator and grain were fully insured. 

Fire broke out in the basement of the grain 
store of Thomas J. McDonald, at Lowell, Mass., 
October 9, and destroyed flour valued at $40,000, 
besides much grain and hay.. The origin of the 
fire is not known. 


Lightning struck the Duluth Elevator, at Will- 


mar, Minn., September 22, and set fire to the 
building. It was a total loss. On building and 


grain the loss is estimated at $10,000; insurance 
on building, $3,500. 


H. H. Neuenberg & Co.’s elevator at Olivia, 
Minn., was struck by lightning September 9. Three 
large holes were made in the cupola. A heavy rain 
was falling at the time and prevented the building 
from catching fire. 


About 2,600 bushels of grain of the cargo of the 
St. Lawrence River barge Alice, bound from Og- 
densburg to Montreal, were damaged by water 
when the barge struck a rock. Another St. Law- 
rence barge, the Frontenac, sprung a leak and 
damaged its cargo of wheat badly. 


The elevator, mill and storerooms of the M. B. 
Helmer Milling Company, at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
were destroyed by fire early in the morning of 
September 28. The engine room and coal sheds 
were the only part of the plant saved. The origin 
of the fire is a mystery. It is supposed to have 
started in the mill from a spark from a locomotive. 


The plant was valued at about $50,000. The mill 
was new last spring. The insurance was $21,500. 


Dockery & Hansen’s hay and grain warehouse 
at St. Helena, Cal., was destroyed by fire Septem- 
ber 3. It was known as the “Old Foundry,” and 
Was a substantial two-story stone structure. The 
loss was about $5,000. 


The Summit Fuel and Feed Company’s_ build- 
ing at the corner of Broadway and Kentucky 
streets, Denver, Colo., was destroyed by fire October 
4, The origin of the fire is not known. The loss 
is estimated at $6,000, insured. 


A fire which started in an unused elevator chute 
in the grain warehouse of R. A. Shepard & Co., 
at McComb, O., September 15, threatened for a 
time to destroy the building. It was extinguished 
by prompt work of the firemen, 


The new elevator at Altamont, 8S. D., was burned 
to the ground September 18. The elevator and 
two flat houses on each side, belonging to the ele- 
vator, were a total loss, with no insurance. The 
property was owned by H. H. Guernsey, who sus- 
pects incendiarism. 


The Triumph Grain WHlevator, at Northfield, 
Minn., was destroyed by fire September 26 late 
in the evening. The building was owned by A. M. 
Palon of Dundas, Minn., and was valued at $5,000; 
insurance, about $2,500. About 1,000 bushels of 
grain were destroyed. 


The old Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. elevator in 
the Northwestern Railway yards at Waseca, Minn., 
was destroyed by fire September 9. The property 
was used by W. J. Armstrong as a _ storehouse 
for salt and eggs. It was a total loss. The origin 
of the fire is not known. 


David Gregory’s grain elevator at Hartford City, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire October 4. It contained 
1,300 bushels of wheat, barley and clover seed and 
4,000 pounds of wool. ‘The fire is believed to have 
been of incendiary origin. There was $4,000 in- 
surance on building and contents. 


Ferrin Bros’. grain elevator and warehouse at 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., operated by W. D. Shults, was 
burned September 21, and is a total loss. It was 
a four-story building, valued at $8,000. Loss on 
contents, $500; no insurance. The origin of the 
fire is not known. The eleyator will probably be 
rebuilt. 

Fire destroyed the warerooms of the Goyer Com- 
pany at Greenville, Miss., September 26. The con- 
tents consisted of grain, hay and other merchan- 
dise, and was a total loss. The fire is supposed 
to have caught from spark from a locomotive. Loss, 
$25,000; insurance, $9,500 on stock and $2,500 on 
building. 


Tomkies & Co.’s corn and rice mills and elevator 
at Railroad and Tenth streets, Houston, Texas, 
were entirely destroyed by fire September 27. The 
corn plant had a capacity of 500 barrels per day 
and the rice mill 200 barrels. The origin of the 
fire is not known, The loss was $15,000; insurance, 
$7,000. The plant will doubtless be rebuilt. 


The four-story elevator building of the Shreve- 
port Mill and Elevator Company, at Shreveport, 
La., was burned September 13. The fire appar- 
ently started on the second floor, immediately over 
the engine room. The loss on building, machinery 
and stock of the elevator is estimated at $25,00v. 
Insurance, $20,000. The company will rebuild. 


The grain elevator of the Atlantic Export Co1- 
pany at Thirtieth and Oxford streets, Philadelphia, 
was completely destroyed by a fire of un unknown 
origin early in the morning of October 9. It was a 
three-story wooden building and contained vyalua- 
ble machinery; all of which was destroyed. The 
loss is $20,000, partly insured. The elevator will 
be rebuilt. 


Fire broke out in the feed store of M. W. Simon- 
son & Co., 118 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., September 12, and destroyed the contents, {[t 
is thought that the heat generated in a pile of grain 
in the cellar started the fire. The building was a 
two-story brick and was entirely gutted by the 
fire, only the walls standing. The loss is estimated 
at $15,000; insured. 


Fire broke out in the hold of the steamship 
American, while lying at the dock in New Orleans, 
and damaged the cargo of wheat and cotton to 
the amount of $40,000. The vessel is built of iron 
and arranged in water-tight compartments. There 
were 104,000 bushels of wheat on board. Much of 
this was damaged by the water, which was pourel 
into the hold to extinguish the fire. The cause of 
the fire is a mystery. 


The grain and hay warehouse of Joseph Fal- 
loon, and the adjoining storehouse of Adam Diehl 
& Sons, at Pittsburg, Pa., were destroyed by fire 
September 8. A small blaze started from some 
cause unknown on the floor inside the Falloon 
warehouse and was soon beyond control. The 
building contained a large quantity of hay and 
grain, which was a total loss. The Diehl store 
also contained hay and grain. The loss to Joseph 


Falloon was about $10,000; partly insured. Adam 
Diehl & Son’s loss was $9,000, with some insur- 
ance. 


The Chamber of Commerce Building at Minneap- 
olis was damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000 
September 23. Electric wires are said to be re- 
sponsible for the blaze, which originated in the 
basement a little before noon. The building was 
saved from destruction by hard work of the fire 
department and by the fact that the first floor is 
deadened by a layer of cement, which prevented 
the fire from eating through. 


The Grangers’ Warehouse at Danville, Cal., was 
burned down by a fire which started at 8 o’cloek 
in the morning at one end of the building, while 
workmen were loading hay at the other end. The 
fire destroyed 2,700 tons of hay, worth about $20,- 
000. Two cars on the track ready to ship were 
also burned. The warehouse was owned by the 
Grangers’ Bank and was built on the site of the 
warehouse which was destroyed by fire seven years 
ago. It was 300 feet long. The contents were 
partly insured. 


The Brooklyn Warehouse Company’s elevator, 
at 215 Bowne Street, Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn, was 
destroyed by fire September 22. Two fireboats as- 
sisted the fire company, but were unable to sub- 
due the blaze. The adjoining four-story stone 
warehouse of Nash, Whiton & Co. took fire and 
was partially destroyed, as was also the big ware- 
house of the Lyman Grain Drying Co. The fire 
started in one of the upper stories of the elevator. 
It was fanned by a brisk wind and spread rapidly. 
The firemen were unable to get into the interior of 
the building, as the entrances on the water front 
were too high and those on the land side led down- 
ward into the grain bins. They were compelled 
to wait until the roof burned off before getting 
water into the building. The loss on _ buildings 
was estimated at $75,000; on stock, $30,000, and 
on machinery, $10,000. The total insurance was 
about $100,000. _Some 45,000 bushels of oats and 
4,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed. 


INSPECTION OF CORN AND OATS. 


The following inspection rules for corn and oats 
have been adopted by the Toledo Board of Trade 
Association: 

CORN. 

No. 2 yellow corn to be at least % yellow; to be 
sound, dry and clean. Can be very slightly mixed 
with unsound kernels. 

* No. 3 yellow corn shall be at least 75 per cent yel- 
low; may be slightly damp, and must be reasonably 
clean and reasonably sound. 

No. 4 yellow corn shall be not less than 75 per cent 
yellow, to include all merchantable corn not good 
enough for No. 3. yellow. 

No. 2 white corn to be white; to be dry, sound, 
clean, and to contain not more than 2 per cent of 
eolored corn. Can be very slightly mixed with un- 
sound kernels. 

No. 3 white corn to be white, reasonably sound, 
reasonably dry and clean, and to contain not more 
than 4 per cent colored corn. 

No. 4 white corn to include all merchantable corn 
not good enough for No. 3 white, but must not con- 
tain over 4 per cent colored corn. 

No. 2 corn to be mixed corn, dry, clean and can 
be very slightly mixed with unsound kernels. 

No. 3 corn to be mixed, reasonably clean, reason- 
ably sound and may be slightly damp. 

No. 4 corn to include all merchantable mixed corn 
not good enough for No. 8 corn. 

OATS. 

No. 2 white oats to be white oats, dry, sound and 
sweet and clean. Shall not contain over 2 per cent 
of mixed oats and to weigh not less than 30 pounds. 

No. 3 white oats shall be white oats, reasonably 
dry and sweet; reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean. They shall weigh not less than 28 pounds and 
shall not contain over 5 per cent of mixed oats. May 
be slightly stained. 

No. 4 white oats shall be white oats; may be 
stained or discolored, but must be sweet and shall 
weigh not: less than 26 pounds and contain not 
over 8 per cent of mixed oats. 

Rejected white oats to be white; may be heated 
or musty, and shall include all merchantable oats 
not good enough for No. 4 white. 

No. 2 oats to be mixed oats, dry, sound, clean and 
to weigh not less than 28 pounds. 

No. 3 oats to be mixed oats, reasonably dry, sweet, 
reasonably sound and reasonably clean and to 
weigh not less than 26 pounds. 

Rejected oats may be heated or musty, and shall 
include all merehantable oats not good enough for 
No. 3. 

ae as tk A le 

Some time previous to the recent elevator fires 
in Buffalo, the local insurance board dispensed with 
the services of an inspector, whose duty it was 
to make a special investigation of elevators. The 
board has changed its mind, and the inspector is 
now back in his old position. ; 
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Lawrence BH. Holdridge, of the commission grain 
firm of Holdridge & Logan, Kansas City, Mo., is 
dead. 

William Lloyd, who had had charge of the grain 
elevator at Alger, O., was found dead in his bed 
recently, having died from heart disease. 


Phydello H. Bump, a leading grain dealer of 
Janesville, Wis., died at a hospital in that city 
September 30, as the result of a surgical opera- 
tion. He was 40 years old and leaves a wife and 
four children. 


Dr. Thomas L. James died at Waterloo, Ill, Oc- 
tober 2, aged 31 years. He was a son of the late 
Austin James, prominent in Southern Illinois and 
well known to grain merchants in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. 


Richard Bath died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 1, of apoplexy, aged 74 years. He was a 
native of Brooklyn and for many years had been 
in the hay and grain business, latterly as head of 
the firm of Bath & Hayward. He leaves a son and 
a daughter. . 


Charles J. Mann died at his home in Buffalo, 
N. Y., September 12, aged 83 years. Deceaseti 
was born in England, but was brought to Buffalo 
as an infant 81 years ago and had lived there 
ever since. For many years he was prominent 
in the grain business at Buffalo. 


S. Le Grand Abbey, a well-known feed dealer, 
of Kingston, N. Y., died in Unadilla, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 17. He had been in poor health for some 
time and had become despondent. He was found 
dead in his bed about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
having shot himself in the head with his revolver. 
He leaves a wife and one son. 


Frank M. Briggs died of typhoid fever at his 
home near Beardstown, Ill., September 19. De- 
ceased was 68 years old. 
he was engaged in the grain business at Briggs’ 
Landing on the Illinois River, near Beardstown, 
but later he retired to a farm. He is survived 
by three daughters and two sons. 


George E. Townley, a grain merchant of In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,. died suddenly from apoplexy at 
his residence in that city September 17. Deceaseri 
was a member of the grain firm of Fred P. Rushi 
& Co., of Indianapolis, and. had been a partner 
of Mr. Rush for twenty-five years. He was fifty- 
nine years old. His sudden death was a great 
shock to his family and business associates. He 
leaves a wife, one son and one daughter. 


T. B. Ryan died recently at Savannah, Ga. Prior 
to the war he was in the grain business at Sa- 
vyannah and Charleston and accumulated a for- 
tune. After the war he continued in the grain 
business for a time and then removed to New 
York, where he engaged in the cotton business 
and was very successful. Later, he lost his for- 
tune, and for several years has lived quietly at 
Savannah. He leaves a widow and two sons. 


Timothy Sammons, general manager of the Rock 
Island Elevator, Chicago, died September 18, at 
St. Elizabeth Hospital. Mr. Sammons was born in 
the old Lake House, at Kinzie and Rush streets, Chi- 
cago, in 1842. In 1869 he became connected with 
the elevator firm of Munn & Scott, and later was 
superintendent for Flint, Odell & Co. He com- 
menced as weighman and rose to the position of 
general manager. His death was due to Bright’s 
disease, following a complication of diseases. He 
leaves a widow and nine children, three sons and 
six daughters. 


Edward Cottrell died in New York City, Sep- 
tember 28. His body was found in Central Park, 
where, it is thought, he committed suicide. He 
was 58 years of age, and twenty-five years ago 
was one of the heaviest grain operators in this 
country. Of late his fortune changed and he be- 
came financially embarrassed and despondent, An 
empty vial, which had contained carbolic acid, 
was found beside him. He was a brother of T. D. 
Cottrell of the Chicago Board of Trade, who made 
an unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide some 
months ago. 


Caleb McCune, of the firm of J. & C. MeCune, 
dealers in flour and grain at Pittsburg, Pa., died 
September 27 from injuries received in a fall from 
a street car four days previous. He was uncon- 
scious most of the time from concussion of the 
brain. Deceased was born in Elizabeth, Pa., in 
1846. He started in the grain business first in his 
native town and afterward moved to Pittsburg, 
where the firm of J. & ©. McCune was formed. 
For seventeen years this firm has enjoyed a pros- 
perous business in Pittsburg. Mr. McCune leaves a 


For a number of years~ 


wife and two sons, the latter forming the firm of 
McCune Brothers, dealers in grain, feed, ete., in 
Pittsburg. 


Bert Sawyer, son of the late A. J. Sawyer of 
Minneapolis, died September 8 at the insane asy- 
lum at St. Peter, Minn. The elder Sawyer was 
considered one of the wealthiest grain operators 
in the Northwest. On his death, which occurred 
a few years ago, his fortune was inherited by his 
son, B. J. Sawyer, familiarly known as “Bert.” 
The young man soon lost the money through care- 
less methods of business, and financial worry and 
other causes drove him insane. 


William C. Lyon died at his residence in Chicago 
September 24, aged 48 years. He had been suffer- 
ing from heart disease for two years and had 
been confined to the house for several weeks. De- 
ceased was the eldest son of John B. Lyon, who 
was noted for his corn deals in the early days 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. W. ©. Lyon grew 
up in the business with his father and was well 
known and popular on the Board. Some years 
ago he sold his membership and became interested 
in outside business ventures, including a railroad 
in Southern Indiana. He was a bachelor. 


Daniel D. Mangam, senior member of the firm 
of D. D. Mangam & Son, grain merchants, of New 
York City, died at his home in Sing Sing, N. Y., 
September 26, aged 72 years. The cause of his 
death was apoplexy, from which he had suffered 
for four years. In early life Mr..Mangam se- 
cured an interest in the mills of his cousin, Will- 
iam D. Mangam, who was the founder of one of 
the oldest produce and grain commission houses 


in New York. William D. Mangam died in 1866 
and Daniel D. Mangam succeeded to the entire 
business, which he carried on at the old stand. 


He leaves a wife and five children, 


I’. N. Quale died at his home in Toledo, O., Sep- 
tember 15. His death was the result of a paralytic 
stroke sustained about three months ago. Mr. 
Quale was born in Linden, N. Y., in 1847. In earl, 
life he engaged in milling in New York State, and 
21 years ago he removed from New York to Ohio 
and engaged in the milling business at Fremont. 
He afterward removed to Toledo and operated a 
flour mill in that city. He then purchased the 
Armada Mills. Later he bought the Walbridge 
Mills in Toledo. When these mills were burned 
out four years ago he built an extensive brick 
elevator and warehouse. He also had large ele- 
vator interests in country towns, and many other 
investments. He was president of the Toledo 
Grain and Milling Company. Mr. Quale is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son and three daughters. 


Elmer E. Davis, aged 36 years, owner of the 
West Side Elevator at Lake City, Ill, was run 
over by a loaded car and instantly killed, Septem- 
ber 18. The car had been loaded with corn at 
the elevator and was started down grade to cross 
the road, so that another car could be loaded. 
In crossing the wagon road the car gained consid- 
erable headway, and one of Mr. Davis’ assistants 
climbed the top to set the brakes. Mr. Davis ran 
on ahead and climbed to the top of an empty car, 
presumably for the purpose of setting the brake 
and stopping the oncoming car. He had just 
reached the top of the empty when the crash 
came and he was thrown backward head first to 
the ground. Before his body could be extricated 
from under the wheels the grain car had passed 
over it, severing his head and one arm. It is 
thought that he was killed by the fall, as his skull 
was broken. He leaves a wife and a small child, 


INSPECTION OF OATS. 


The following is the rule governing the inspection 
of oats at Chicago: 

RULE IV.—OATS. 

No. 1 White Oats shall be white, sound, clean, and 
reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 2 White Oats shall be seven-eighths white, 
sweet, reasonably clean, and reasonably free from 
other grain. 

No. 38 White Oats shall be seven-eighths white, but 
not sufficiently sound and clean for No. 2. 

No. 4 White Oats shall be seven-eighths whire, 
damp, badly damaged, musty, or for any other 
cause unfit for No. 3. 

No. 1 White Clipped Oats shall be white, sound, 
clean, reasonably free from other grain, and shall 
weigh not less than thirty-six pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. 

No. 2 White Clipped Oats shull be seven-eighths 
white, sweet, reasonably clean, reasonably free from 
other grain, and shall weigh not less than thirty- 
four pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 38 White Clipped Oats shall be seyven-eighths 
white, not sufficiently sound or ctean for No. 2, and 
shall weigh not less than twenty-eight pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Oats shall be mixed oats, sound, clean, and 
reasonably free from other grain. 


No. 2 Oats shall be sweet, reasonably clean, and 
reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 Oats shall be mixed oats, not sufficiently 
sound and clean for No, 2. 

No. 4 Oats shall be all mixed oats that are damp, 
badly damaged, musty, or for any other cause un- 
fit for No. 3. : 


The J_XCHANGES 


B. B. Minor has been elected chairman of the 
grain committee of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
to take the place of Geo. E. Townley, deceased. 


Work has been’ commenced on the site of the 
new Chamber of Commerce at Minneapolis, but 
only the basement of the structure will be com- 
pleted this fall. 


The first week of this month was carnival week. 
in Kansas City. The Board of Trade was busy all 
the week entertaining visitors. On Thursday no 
session was held. 


On October 9 the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis invited Gov. Roosevelt to visit the exchange. 
He accepted and was given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and made a short address, 


On Friday, September 28, the Pittsburg Grain 
and Flour Exchange appointed « committee to draft 
a memorial on the death of Caleb McCune. The 
Exchange then adjourned until Monday as a mark 
of respect. 


The Galena Elevator has been made a “regular” 
house by action of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. It has a capacity of 700,009 
bushels, is located on the C. & N. W. tracks near 
the State Street bridge and is operated by the Chi- 
cago Terminal Railway Elevator Co. 


Business on the floor of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce has greatly improved since the pew 
crop began to move, and the cash business has 
increased daily. Barley receipts have been liberal, 
and the highest price of the year has been touched 
this month. Memberships have advanced to $100, 
and a number of applications have been received. 


Roy Bullen has been expelled from membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Bullen had 
for a time made his headquarters in the office of 
the Nash-Wright Co. and made joint trades with 
them. He _ preferred charges of unmercantile 
conduct against William Nash, who after investi- 
gation was exonerated. Mr. Nash then turned the 
tables on Mr. Bullen and he was found guilty of 
overcharging customers on some of the same trades 
= waace he had based his charges against Mr. 
Nash. 


At the annual election of the Minneapolis Cham. 
ber of Commerce Mr. John Washburn, a member 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., of that city, was 
elected president. The other officers elected are as 
follows: E. 8. Woodworth, first vice-president; 
I’. W. Commons, second vice-president; H. L. Little, 
G. F. Piper, C. C. Wyman, B. H. Morgan and P. B. 
Smith, directors. Board of arbitration, J. D. Me- 
Millan and W. T. Hooker. Board of appeals, H. W. 
Commons and J. R. Martin. Business on the ex- 
change is heavy, especially in futures, and member- 
ships are now selling around $700. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has amended its 
trade rule No. 12, In Store, to read as follows: 
“The term ‘in store’ to mean that grain is free 
of all charges to the buyer, but the charges for 
outward inspection and outward weighing must 
be borne by the buyer. The seller to give the 
buyer not less than five clear days free of storage 
from date of delivery of documents.” <A commit- 
tee was appointed to interview the C. P. R. au- 
thorities and endeavor to get them to make Winni- 
peg an “order” point, so grain could be consigned 
here, and, after inspection, sold on sample. No- 
tice was given that at the next meeting a motion 
-would be made for the appointment of a committee 
to wait on the-C. P. R. to ascertain whether any- 


‘thing can be done in the way of having one of 


their elevators at Fort William declared “Not @ 
public elevator,” to allow of the trade doing busi- 
hess in the shipping of grain under similar condi- 
tions to those in effect at American lake ports. 


The annual crop of corn yarns has begun to 
come in. It is not quite up to grade, owiag to 
overworking the soil last season. ‘The Indiana 
man has the button for originality so far. He says: 
“A great many people have been injured while cut- 
ting the corn by the ears getting knocked loose and 
falling on their heads. A sort of cushion was ma‘e 
to be worn in the hat, which doubtless saved a good 
many from injury. It is safe to say that the farrn- 
ers generally are some dollars ‘to the good’ over 
any of the last few years, regardless of the loss ef 
wheat crop.” 
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PERSONAL 


J. IF’. Hemsley is running the Stead Eleyator at 
Walhalla, N. D. r 


Nels Swanson of Hoople, N. 
buyer at Milton, N. D. 

EK. E. Johnson is in charge 
elevator at Esterville, Ia. 


D., is now wheat 
of Devereaux & Co.’s 


James Meehan of Claremont, Minn., 
buyer at New Richland, Minn. 


Merrill Balch is now with McNaughton Brothe-:s 
at their elevator in Ray, Mich. 


Allen Elliott has taken charge of we Dakota 
Elevator at Cooperstown, N. D. 
Arthur Curtis is buyer for 
Milling Company at Echo, 8. D. 
Paul Kniss is now with R. 
grain business at Luverne, 


is now grain 


the James Quirk 


A. Brown in the 
Minn. 

Frank Hall is grain buyer for the Van Dusen 
Bleyator Company at Groton, S. D. 

J. H. Wilson of Cooperstown, N. D., is now in 
charge of an elevator at Lewiston, Idaho. 


Charles Brady is the new elevator agent for the 
Duluth Blevator Company at Ojata, N. D. 


Bennett Taylor informs us that he has eamkvell 
from Kirkpatrick, Ind., to South Raub, Ind. 


Eric Gartlund of Harvey, N. D., is buying grain 
for the Royal Elevator Company at Manfred, N. D. 


Ben Lloyd of White Lake, S. D., is the new 
buyer for the Spencer Grain Company at Mitchell, 
S. D. 


A. M. Monson succeeds E. 
for the James Quirk 
Minn. 


M. Wallbridge as buyer 
Milling Company at Belview, 


Robert Bines, a director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has returned from a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 


Charles Johnson, formerly 
vator at Sargeant, Minn., 
neapolis. 


in charge of an ele- 
has removed to Min- 


Will Bratton has removed from Denton, Tex., to 
Krum, ‘Tex., where he has charge of the Cameron 
Blevator. 


A. ©. Cochran, formerly of Woonsocket, S. D., 
is now in charge of the Loomis Elevator at Wag. 
ner, S. D. 


M. Blewett, formerly of Detroit, Minn., has 
taken charge of the Independent Elevator at Dres- 
den, N. D. 


Andrew Weis writes from Buffalo Center, Ia.. 
where he is now located. He was formerly at Al- 
bany, Minn. 


J. H. Sistermans of Belle Plaine, Minn., has 
removed to Ellsworth, Minn., where he is running 
an elevator. 


J. I. Sabraw of Ojata, N. D., is now at Merri- 
field, N. D., where he is representing the Duluth 
BHlevator Company. 


J. O’Mahoney, manager of the Northwestern 
Blevator at De Graff, Minn., was married recently 
to Miss Emma Byrne. 


EK. Effinger of Belgrade, Minn., is the new buyer 
at the Osburne-MecMillan Elevator Company’s ele- 
vator at Lanona, N. D. 


Thomas S. Norton has sold his membership on 
the Chicago Board of Trade and has gone into 
manufacturing business. 


R. O. Sperry has removed from Langford, 8. 
to Rock Rapids, Ia., where he is buying grain 
the Peavey Elevator Company. 


Fred Sugden, formerly of Bird Island, Minn., is 
now in charge of the Exchange Grain Company’s 
elevator at Buffalo Lake, Minn. 


1m. 
fov 


Olaude McAllister of Missoula, Mont., is in Kalis- 
pell, Mont., where he is in charge of the elevator 
of the Blackfoot Milling Company, 


E. L. Welch, ex-mayor of Henderson, Minn., has 
recently been appointed general manager of the 
Pacific Elevator Company at Minneapolis. 


Frank Miner of Courtland, Minn., is in charge 
of the new elevator at Hendricks, Minn. L. J. 
Stewart succeeds Mr. Miner at Courtland. 


George H. Hunt, who has been a broker on the 
Chicago Board of Trade for years, is now connected 
with the Equitable, Life Insurance Company. 


A. F. Weinberger, the veteran hay commission 
man of the Chicago Board of Trade, is on ’Change 


again after a visit to his old home in Germany. 


J. F. Geeslin, grain buyer for the Farmers’ 
Elevator at James, S. D., is reported missing since 
September 22, when he left ostensibly for Aber- 


deen. It is said that he had in his satchel $2,760 
belonging to the elevator company. 


James A. Martin, formerly buyer for the Omaha 
Elevator Company at Gothenburg, Neb., is now in 
charge of that company’s elevator at Go ozad, Neb. 


I. W. Emerson of Birchnel, Ia., grain buyer for 
the St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Company, has 


overhauled the company’s elevator at Greenville, 


Iowa. 


John Hanscom, who is associated with J. H. 
Leavitt & Son, grain dealers, at Gorham, Me., mar- 
ried Miss Flossie Kk. Fogg of Searboro, Me., Sep- 
tember 20. 


. W. Lewis has resigned his position as buyer 
for the Spencer Grain Company and has accepted 
a position with the Monmouth Merchant Mills, 
Mitchell, S. D. 


Joseph E. Lemaire will be associated with his 
brother in the grain and hay business at Brit- 
tania, Mass. They are erecting a new elevator and 
putting in a sidetrack. 

John Stout, who has been living in Southwesr- 
ern Minnesota for several years past, has returned 
to his old home at Stout, Ia., and will run the 
elevator at that place. 


D. K. Whelan, 
Gaylord, Minn., 


who has been buying wheat at 

for the Interstate Elevator Com- 
pany, is now representing the Pacific Elevator 
Company at Wilson, S. D. 


Matt Jost, an elevator agent at Mantador, N. D., 
recently lost $500, which was stolen by boys from 
his valise. The guilty parties were located and 
$400 of the money was recovered. 


Charles Haunch has resigned his position as 
buyer for the Osborne & McMillan Elevator Com- 
pany, at Lanona, N. D., and has accepted another 
position in the northern part of the state. 


O. F. Simons, who has been connected with the 
National Elevator Company at Lakota, N. D., has 
been transferred to Bartlett, N. D., where he has 
charge of the company’s 40,000-bushel house. 


J. H. Stickney will take charge of the new grain 
elevator at London, Ia., as soon as trains are run- 
ning on the Albert Lea & Southern Railway. He 
will be the first man to locate in the new town. 


Charles H. Grinnell, chief deputy grain inspector 
at Tacoma, Wash., has tendered his resignation, 
and with George P. Wright, state grain commis- 
sioner, has purchased an interest in the new whole- 
sale grocery house of Love, Johnson & Co. in Ta- 
coma. 


W. R. Caswell, an elevator manager of Redwood 
Falls, Minn., disappeared recentiy, but returned to 
his home in an exhausted condition. He was evi- 
dently suffering from mental derangement, caused 
by a recent accident in which a heavy box of ma- 
chinery fell on his head. 


B. W. Snow is en route to Buenos Ayres on a 
special mission to investigate the agricultural con- 
dition and resources of the Argentine Republic for 
the Orange Judd Farmer. He will spend several 
months in that country studying the conditions of 
wheat and corn growing. The wheat harvest of 
Argentina will be ready in ninety days. 


James TF. Peavey, vice-president and general 
manager of the Peavey Grain Company, has re- 
signed and removed to New York. He is suc- 
ceeded as general manager by James Pettit, for- 
merly secretary and treasurer. Denman F. John- 
son, former secretary of the Duluth Elevator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, succeeds Mr. Pettit as secre- 
tary. H. T. Heffelfinger of Minneapolis has been 
elected vice-president and will make his headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. 


____ OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen 


rom- 
{nently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 
Jno. Janett, Peabody, Kan. 
IF. K. Lewis, Sauk Center, Minn. 
C. Prinz, of Prinz & Rau Mfz. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


Louis Barbeau, president the S. Howes Co., Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. 
Thomas H. Metcalfe, of Metcalfe & Son, Portage 


la Prairie, Manitoba. 
A. F. Shuler, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


representing 


Among the yarious bouquets thrown at Kansas, 


metaphorically speaking, during these last two 
years of big crops, is the discovery that Kafr 


corn, the corn of the desert, is valuable for maks- 
ing whisky. Distillers at both Lexington, Ky., anc 
Peoria, have obtained a fine quality of highwine 


from Kaffir corn with only slight changes in dis- 
tillery machinery. . The possibilities of Kansas are 
indeed illimitable. 


Items from Abtoad 


Among other buildings, Botsch’s grain warehouse 
at Hamburg was burned on September 28, 


English wheat of 1900 is not up to its usual stand- 
ard of quality and is much below the. quality of 
1899 crop. 


The duty free importation of bags for cereals, and 
material for making bags, has been extended by ihe 
Argentine government until February 1 next. It 
is estimated that the extension will affect revenue 
to the amount of over $300,000 gold. 


The new German duties on wheat and rye, as 
agreed upon by the tariff commission, will be S80 
and 65 marks respectively per metric ton; that is 


a little over 51 cents per bushels on wheat and a 
little less than 81 cents per bushel on rye. 


A foreign contemporary states that the so-called 
mummy wheat, which on being sown germinates, is 
now known to haye been fraudulently represented 
as taken from the ancient tombs by the Arabs who 
supplied it. M. Edmond Gain, the French botanist, 
has again investigated the subject, and a micro- 
scopic examination of sundry samples, some of 
which were 6,000 years old, proved that though the 
albumen and starch were little modified, the germ 
itself was to a great extent decomposed, and severed 
from the albuminous cells, thereture germination 
was impossible, 


; 


Apropos the “decline of British farming’ a con- 
tributor to London Echo offers a solution, which 
is not less than a proposal to make the landlords 
guarantee to the farmers the average price of 40s. 
per qr. ($1.25 per bu.) for their wheat. He argues 
that the landlords are the individuals who benefit 
most by the advance in the price of the cereal, and, 
therefore, they are the most likely people to pay 
the bounty which it has been suggested should be 
paid by the government, whose present aim appears 
to be to procure all breadstufts as cheaply as pos- 
sible to feed the workers. He argues that not one- 
fourth of the people of the country have any direct 
interest in the soil, and, therefore, it would not be 
fair to make three-fourths pay for the benefit of 
the other fourth. 


The port of Bahia Blanca, on the extreme south- 
east coast of the Argentine Republic, is being ma- 
terially improved. ‘This port is the outlet of the 
southern wheat fields of the Argentine, which dur- 
ing the past ten years have become quite consider- 
able, and which are annually increasing in area. 
The port shipped 2,000 tons of wheat in 1891, and 
the exports have increased at pretty regular stages 
(barring 1897) since. In 1899 the wheat exports 
were 180,000 tons, 6,600,000 bushels, and for 1900 
to July 27 151,500 tons, 5,555,000 bushels, were ex- 
ported. Bahia Blanca cannot be compared with 
Rosario as a wheat exporting port, as it has not the 
facilities, nor the accommodation, nor does it serve 
so large a zone as Rosario does, but notwithstand- 
ing this it is quite as important a port in the south 
for the export of produce as Rosario is in the north. 
Up to date this season Rosario has exported S800,- 
000 tons of wheat 


European complaints of wheat adulteration by 
Russian exporters have not by any means effected 
a cure for the trouble. Complaints by the buyer 
have little effect at such long range on foreign 
shippers who make money by sophisticating grain. 
Realizing, however, that habitual adulteration must 
have a bad influence on trade, which is always fa- 
cilitated by mutual confidence in the traders’ in- 
tegrity, the grain trade at Nicolaieff nave made an 
agreement to hereafter transact their business, both 
domestic and foreign, by the following rules, rela- 
tive to ‘average clean.” ‘(1) In transactions in all 
kinds of grain products the normal mixture of 
foreign bodies to be 3 per cent. (2) When the mix- 
ture is Trom 8 per cent to 5 per cent, a reduction in 
the price proportionate to the value of the grain is 
to be made for the per cent in excess. (3) When 
the mixture is from 5 per cent to 8 per cent the ve- 
duction in the price for the extra percentage is cal- 
culated upon double the value of the grain. When 
the mixture exceeds 8 per cent the buyer has the 
right to refuse to accept the grain. (4) For export 
the maximum of the mixture of foreign bodies is 
to be 6 per cent. (5) If the controller appointed by 
the bourse committee finds that the grain contains 
more than 6 per cent after shipment, then the 
bourse committee must telegraph to the bourse com- 
mittee at the port of destination, stating the shipper, 
steamer and per cent of admixture. (6) Differences 
between buyers, sellers and shippers at Nicolaieff 
are to be settled by the Nicolaieff bourse committee, 
which will also determine the per cent of foreign 
bodies in grain in their special department set 
apart for this purpose at the Exchange. The ex- 
penses of this department are to be defrayed by a 
special tax of sufficient amount to cover the actual 
expenses.” 


A good many feeders are going into Nebraska 


for fattening. 
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FLAXSEED 


The Imperial Elevator Company is building a 
large flat house at Granville, N. D., to receive the 
flax crop. 

Eastern 
with residents 
erecting a mill. 

A flax mill is to be built at Oakland, Cal. The 
Merchants’ Exchange of that city has raised aboui 
$1,600 for public improvements at the site of the 
proposed mill. 


capitalists have been in consultation 
of Lakota, N. D.. with a view to 
A free site will be given. 


Citizens of Stacyville, Ia., are negotiating with 
an eastern firm, which is now operating a flax 
tow mill at Austin, Minn., to establish a similar 


mill in their town. 

Ramsey County, N. D., is regarded as the best 
flax territory in that state this year. There are 
about 50,000 acres in flax in that county, and a 
high estimate is 16 bushels per acre. 

The Midland Oil Company has been incorpo- 


rated at Minneapolis, Minn., with capital stock of 
$400,000, to operate the new Warner linseed-oil mill 
at that place. The mill is an independent plany, 
outside of the American Linseed Company. 


On September 18 the sample buyers on the Du- 
luth Board of Trade refused to allow rejected sales 
to be applied on sales of flax to arrive in Septem- 
ber, claiming that it would be impossible to get 
in enough No. 1 seed in September to fill sales 
if they allowed the rejected to be applied. 


North Dakota flax is said to have been damaged 
considerably by frosts. Authorities differ as to 
the extent of the injury, but it is variously esti- 
mated at from 50 to 60 per cent of the crop. It 
is regarded as certain that very little No. 1 North 
western flax will come out of North Dakota. 


Speculative sales of flaxseed in the Minneapolis 
market are said to have been very limited of late, 
owing to the fact that all flaxseed in sight is im- 
mediately bought by local oil producers. There 
is talk of $2 flax in the near future, based on the 
heavy demand as compared with the supply. 


The first killing frost of the season occurred iu 
North Dakota on the morning of September 16. 
Late sown flax in the states south of North Dakota 
is considered safe, however, and it is also thought 
that early sown flax in North Dakota was not 
affected. But possibly 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 bush- 
els of flax may have been damaged. 


The Paint, Oil and Drug Reporter estimates the 


South Dakota flax acreage at 450,000 acres. The 
yield will average 8 to 9 bushels per acre. The 
estimated flax acreage of North Dakota, taken 


from figures founded on the latest assessors’ re- 
turns, is 1,450,000 acres. The yield in North Da- 
kota may be as high as 8 bushels to the acre. 


The acreage of flax in the United States this 
year is 916,000 acres greater than last year, an 
increase of more than 50 per cent. Of this increase 
712,000 acres are in North Dakota alone. Even 
with the rate of yield, the smallest in five years, 
the total crop is 15 per cent above the highest 
previous record, or 23,412,900 bushels, as  com- 
pared with 20,086,000 bushels in 1899, 


Flax in the Minneapolis market has been stead- 
ily rising in price and has sold of late as high as 
$1.65 a bushel. It is said that previous to last 
year there is no record of flax ever having sold 
above $1 a bushel. The present high price seems 
to be due to the uncertainty of the crop, compared 
with other years, together with the early frosts, 
which have brought large quantities of rejected 
flax on the market. When a surplus of this poorer 
grade is sold, the price of the better classes is 
generally advanced. 


FLAXSEED INSPECTION AT CHICAGO, 

The following annual report of S. H. Stevens, 
inspector and registrar of flaxseed for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, though dated September 1 ap- 
peared too late for publication in the “American 
Eleyator and Grain Trade” for September: 

To the President and Directors of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago:—It is one year since 
your honorable body made such amendments to 
the regulations governing the inspection of flaxseed 
as progress demanded. The proof of their up-to-date 
wisdom is shown in that no suggestion of weak- 
ness or desired change has reached this office from 
any source. In further confirmation of their ex- 
cellence, the Flaxseed Inspection Committee, al- 
though in close touch with the department, has not 
been officially called for the correction of error dur- 
ing the year. 

The regulations provide in clear, positive terms 
for the inspection, registration, storage, sale and 
shipment of the flaxseed of commerce. That sec- 
tion of the law which declares that all contract seed 
shall be commercially pure may be considered the 
cornerstone of the system; that allotting to each 
grade its proper percentage of unsound seed takes 


its true position as the keystone, uniting and bind- 
ing the several parts in a systematic whole. They 
eliminate all suggestion of Chance in grading, where 
field or other damage is the dominatng factor. The 
crown of this union of principles, essential to the 
proper inspection of flaxseed, is the assignment to 
each grade of the mean weight per measured bushel 
of clean seed. 

“No. 1 Njrthwestern TFlaxseed.—Flaxseed tio 
grade No. 1 Northwestern shall be mature, sound, 
dry and sweet. It shall be northern grown or have 
the usual characteristics thereof. The maximum 
quantity of field, stack, storage or other damaged 
seed intermixed shall not exceed twelve and one- 
half per cent. The minimum weight shall be fifty- 
one (51) pounds to the measured bushel.” 

The definition of the No. 1 northwestern grade 
was framed to cover, as near as may be, the chay- 
acteristics of the best commercial flaxseed of the 
Northwest. It takes first position in the rules, and 
the seed so classed is preferred by the crushers. 


“No. 1 Flaxseed.—No. 1 Flaxseed shall he 
sound, dry, and free from mustiness, and carrying 


not more than twenty-five per cent of immature or 
field, stack, storage, or other damaged flaxseed, and 
weighing not less than fifty (50) pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel.” é 

The No. 1 grade rules were drawn to provide (as 
a rule) for the best flaxseed marketed in the South- 
west and all sweet Northwestern grown seed car- 
rying damaged seed in excess of that allotted to the 
No. 1 Northwestern grade. Yet, ix grading, where 
grown is in no wise considered. ‘The No. 1 grade 
is compensated by being the contract grade of com- 
merce and at times commanding the better prices. 

When all question affecting the grade of a sample 
of flaxseed have been decided, except the per cent 
of unsound seed intermixed, the inspector weighs 
out an average half ounce, analyzes the same, and 
weighs the several parts. There is but a small 
chance for the entertainment of a doubt as to the 
proper grade of flaxseed in any phase of inspection. 

Flaxseed intermixed with unsound seed in ex- 
cess of twenty-five per cent or that is damp or 
musty grades rejected. Dampness is usually sus: 
ceptible of identification by the sense of touch. If 
not sufficiently convincing, weigh up a half ounce, 
dry it, and reweigh. If in search of mustiness call 
to your aid the sense of smell; you need seek no 
further. If the seed is too wet to be called damp or 
too fetid to be called musty, it is positively of the 
“No Grade” grade. 

Commercial grain and seed is comparatively, not 
absolutely, dry; yet, if sufficiently free from mois- 
ture as to be what is popularly known as dry, its 
keeping qualities are assured. Grain and seed in 
railway cars or warehouses, so conditioned, will 
not be affected by the atmosphere so as to cause a 
chemical change. As it is a condition precedent 
that seed or grain to grade contract must be dry, 
therefore it cannot become out of condition after 
inspection, if properly inspected and stored. , 

The uncertainty which attends the execution cf 
the law defining a system of inspection founded on 
expert opinion must cause it to fail-of its object. 
The work coming short of its goal is a prolific 
source of dishonesty and detriment to the trade. 
Relief from these evils Gan be had in the inspection 
of grain and seed by enacting mandatory laws to 
govern the same, and by the practical application 
of mechanical appliances in the inspection depart- 
ment. A system framed to combine the power of 
the law and of mechanism so as to operate the two 
jointly, the precision of the result would become 
proverbial. And more, that the fundamental truth 
that mechanism, no less than law, in this connee- 
tion, dominates integrity to the management, from 
the field to the mill. 

There should be a uniform system of National 
(not political) grain and seed inspection, based on 
the following axioms of practical wisdom: 

First—The law defining the classification of grain 
and seed into grades should be mandatory in al! 
its details. 

Second—All commercial sales of grain and seeds 
should be made on basis of pure. 

Third—There should be allotted to each grade its 
proper mean per cent of unsound grains. 

Fourth—The definitions of the grades of grain 
and seed should state the maximum percentage of 
moisture permissible in each grade. 

Fifth—To each grade of commercially pure grain 
or seed should be assigned its proper mean weight 
per measured bushel. 

The plan of inspection above set forth is diamet- 
rically opposite to any method which rests on the 
uncertain foundation of legalized human opinion. 

As the forward movement must be wrought out 
on the lines of thought and progress inaugurated 
and set in motion in the fifties by the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, it is eminently proper 
that that organization should stand to the fore- 
front in the advance of the grain and seed trade 
of the world. Therefore, the following resolution 
might be considered in order: 

Resolved, By the Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, That we respectfully request our dele- 
gates, accredited to the National Roard of Trade to 
present to that honorable body a system of grain 
and seed inspection, and ask their coéperation to 


the end that its terms become national. Respect- 
fully submitted. 
S. H. STEVENS, 
Inspector and Registrar of Flaxseed. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Board, held on September 4, the above report was 
presented and the resolution embodied therein 
unanimously adopted. 


The flax crop of Ireland is almost entirely grown 
in the province of Ulster. The crop this year coy- 
ered 47,327 acres, of which 46,805 were in Ulster. 
This is an increase of 12,209 acres in that province 
over the year previous. The crop was injured by 
bad weather in August. It will be noticed that a 
single county in North Dakota (Ramsey) had a 
larger acreage in flax than all Ireland. 


The Orange Judd Farmer gives the acreage, 
average yield per acre and production of fiaxseed 
for five years, as follows: 


Acres. Per acre. Bushels. 
1900 ook t . .. «2,090,000 9.0 23,412,900 
SOOT ei tarelemirars 1,679,000 12.0 20,086,000 
SOS Be. sex . 2+ 1,558,000 11.1 17,217,000 
USOT marie vathicirer 1,130,000 9.6 10,891,000 
ON oe aaa - 1,145,000 ate he 3 17,402,000 


BARLEY 
Se VA 


The Manitowoc Malting Company has increased 
its authorized capital stock to $150,000. 


George M. Spangler, maltster, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is reported as having discontinued business. 


The Ontario bariey crop is not up to the average 
this year, The grain is somewhat stained and does 
not weigh up to the standard. 


The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. has put a new barley 
separator in the United States Brewing Co.’s ele- 
rator at Snow and Elliott Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Charles Richmond, of Plainview, Minn., has ac- 
cepted a position with the American Malting Com- 
pany at Elgin, Minn.. in charge of their elevator at 
that place. 


The Wisconsin Malt and Grain Company has 
completed its new building at Appleton, Wis. The 
‘capacity of the malthouse is doubled, making it 
1,000,000 bushels. 


A correspondent writes from Stanhope, Iowa, that 
barley in that neighborhood has been damaged 25 
per cent by wet weather, and that the damaged 
grain will be fit only for feed. 


During the cereal year ending June 30, 1900, 65 
ships cleared from San Francisco for Great Britain, 
wholly or partially laden with barley. They carried 
a total of 3,582,471 centals of barley, valued at 
$3,571,177. 

Wm. H. Prinz of Milwaukee has patented a mait 
drying apparatus which is a combination of a fur- 
nace with a mixing chamber, the latter so arranged 
above the furnace as to receiye the hot air from 
the furnace and thoroughly mix the malt and air. 


Frederick H. C. Mey of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
patented a malting and drying apparatus consist- 
ing of a perforated rotary drum having an internal 
discharge tube or conduit and an annular air cham- 
ber surrounding the drum and communicating at 
its inner side with the interior thereof. 


Hon. C. F. Stork of Cascade County, Montana, 
says that his average yield of barley this year is 
12 bushels per acre, as compared with -his usual 
yield of thirty to sixty bushels. The cause of the 
short crop this year was lack of rain, not a drop 
having fallen from the time the grain sprouted until 
it was harvested. 


Bernhard Fischer of Mannheim, Germany, las 
patented in this country an apparatus for floor and 
kiln drying malthouses, consisting of the com- 
bination of a trough and a pair of coiled spiral -heat- 
ing pipes placed within and both rotated in oppo- 
site directions, so as to effect a continuous circula- 
tion of the material from end to end of the trough 
while drying. 

The first full cargo of barley ever shipped from 
Puget Sound was exported by Kerr, Gifford & Co. 
from Tacoma, October 18. The grain weighed 3,500 
tons and was valued at $75,000. It was all Wash- 
ington barley and its destination the United King. 
dom. Several other barley and wheat laden ships 
left Tacoma about the same time. Barley receiyed 
at Tacoma this season has been grading high. 


The receipts of barley at Cincinnati during Sep- 
tember, 1900, were 47,250 bushels and shipments 
1,771 bushels, as compared with receipts of 29,699 
bushels and shipments of 3,075 bushels during Sep- 
tember, 1899. The receipts of malt at Cincinnati 
during September, 1900, were 72,334 bushels and 
shipments 49,617 bushels, as compared with receipts 
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of 45,9383 bushels and shipments of 44,125 bushels 
in September, 1899. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
PUP US LGOO sss sc aw eae ees None. None. 
PACRSUIRE RLON IO) > er cvactnyaneueps ciety 18 $15 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1899. 21,345 9,749 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1900. 18,676 9,106 

Exports— 

PRPS ELS soe c's, Shee Rinee 1,377,663 

August, 1900 Soaccaciataienere 687,006 

Eight mos. ending Aug., 1899. 2,628,475 

Eight mos. ending Aug., 1900. 9, (Fay 9, 163 4,492,098 
BARLEY MALT. 

Imports— - 

PATISCUNG, LOO 55k sls evar a ceisie 400 325 
ATES LOO sis fs ets: ws with ayers lees None None. 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1899. 2,721 2,304 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1900. 3,462 3,648 
Exports— 
PAMESTING 1809 “Aas ee untclon bese 45,287 31 1030 
EAE SSE OU. ce o.g ec auy e. ayeun 2 ate 53,949 2 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1899. 321,167 oo 745 
Hight mos. ending Aug., 1900. 208,657 153.470 


TRANSPORTATION 


are 


The grain dealers of Kay County, Okla., ask- 


ing for lower railroad rates to Chicago. 

The Duluth & New Orleans Railway will con- 
tinue the work of tracklaying in lowa this fall. 
regular train service on the new 
of the Southern Indiana 


There is now 
Terre Haute extension 
Railroad. 

The prevailing rate on wheat from Duluth to 
Buffalo by lake during September and October has 
been 2 cents. 


Ohio-grown wheat is now being loaded at Cleye- 
land for lake transportation to Buffalo. This is 


something unusual, as Ohio wheat ordinarily has 
gone to the seaboard by rail. 
The Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern Railroad 


is now under construction from Blackwell to Enid, 
Okla., a distance of 50 miles, and will let addi- 
tional grading contracts soon. 


The Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern 
Railroad, running from Clinton, Ia., to Davenport, 
and to Moline, Ill., is to be extended from Wast 
Moline to Peoria, via Galesburg. 


A box car famine is impending on all the rail- 
roads in the country. It has been especially notice- 
able on the roads centering in New York City. The 
situation, unless relieved, is likely to become se- 
rious. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will open its 
new branch line between Gowrie and Sibley, Ia., 
about November 15. This new line is about 115 
miles long. Several thriving towns are located on 
this line. 

The Ann Arbor car ferry steamer No. 2 is now 
carrying grain on her trips from Manitowoc, Wis., 
to Frankfort, Mich. <A bin with a capacity of 10,- 
000 bushels has been constructed in the hold of the 
steamer, so that bulk grain and grain cars can be 
carried at the same time. 


The St. Louis Steel Barge Company has recently 


launched a new steel-hull, light-draft towing 
steamer, with which it is expected that grain car- 


rying on the Mississippi River will be resumed. It 
is claimed that grain can be carried from St. Louis 
to New Orleans-at a profit of 3 cents a bushel. 


Four steamers of the Northwestern Steamship 
Company will carry grain direct from lake ports 
to Liverpool next summer. On the inward trip 
they will lighten their cargo of all freight intended 
for New England points at Montreal, and on the 
outward trip will load only to the 14-foot depth and 
pass on direct to Liverpool. 

Total grain receipts at Chicago during September, 
1900, were 36,972 cars, a decrease from September, 
1899, of 10 per cent. The capacity of the cars, 
however, was greater, and the actual receipts of 
grain showed but little decrease. From January 1 
to September 30 the receipts were 208,074 cars, 2 
falling off of 8.3 per cent from last year 


The edict of officials of the eastern railroads to 
raise rates October 3 was not made immediately 
effective, because of lake competition. At their 
meeting held in Chicago on the above date it was 
agreed to make a general advance in grain rates 
effective November i, as follows: Export grain, 
Chicago to New York, advanced from 13% cents to 
16 cents per hundred pounds; export grain from the 
Mississippi river to New York from 15% cents to 
18% cents; grain for domestic consumption, Chicago 
to New York, advanced from 15 to 174% cents; from 


Mississippi river to New York, from 1714 to 20% 
cents. 
Henry Baldwin, foreign freight agent of the Illi- 


nois Central Railroad, who visited Galveston after 
the storm, expresses the opinion that much of the 
grain that would have gone there but for the 


calamity will now go to New Orleans. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad is 
completing a new line between Alliance, Neb., apd 
Brush, Colo., a station near Denver. The following 
new stations on the line have been opened: Alden, 
Sinla, Dalton, Marlowe, Sidney and Lorenzo, Neb., 
and Mercer, Winston, Padroni, Minton, Atwood, Me- 
rino, Balzac, Union, Cooper and Hill Rose, Colo. 


It is reported that the Elder-Dempster Steamship 
Line has decided to withdraw its ships from Mont- 
real and to call at Boston instead, the reason as 
given by Manager David Campbell in a_ recent 
speech to the members of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change being that more favorable terms can be se- 
cured from the port of Boston than from Montreal. 


It is claimed that the old law in Minnesota goy- 
erning freight rates has not been repealed and that 
consequently the new legislation is of no effect. A 
new schedule of freight rates prepared by the board 
of railroad and warehouse commissioners is in dis- 
pute on this account, as the old law prohibited rate 
reductions by the commissioners, unless Complaints 
specifically stating wherein existing rates were un- 
reasonably high were filed. 

Pacific 


Charters for wheat from Coast ports for 


Burope have shown a sharp advance of late. The 
Cromartyshire was chartered at Portland for No- 


vember at 52s. Gd. ($12.60) per ton, which is $4.20 
higher than rates paid at the opening of the sea- 


son. <A ship was chartered at Tacoma at 47s. 6d.; 
at Portland, again, 51s. 3d. has been asked, and 
50s. offered and refused. 

George R. Blanchard, ex-vice-president of the 
Erie Railroad, and former commissioner of the 
Central and Joint Traffic associations, died at his 
residence in New York City, October 8. He was 


59 years old. He began life as a clerk in the oftice 
of the Cincinnati & Chicago Railroad, in 1858, and 


rose through successive steps to high position. He 
was regarded as an authority on traflic matters. 


President Mellen, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, has refused the request of the Commercial 
Club of Walla Walla, Wash, for a lower rate on 
grain to eastern points, and has written a long 
letter to the club, stating his position in the mat- 
ter. He takes the position that the low price of 
grain is not to be remedied by lower transportation 
charges, but is the result of the over-supply and 
that a lower freight rate would simply result in 
Jarger profits to the middlemen. ‘This is logic with 
a vengeance. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway has opened 
the following new lines: The Iowa & Minnesota 
division from Belle Plaine, Ia., to Fox Lake, Minn., 
195 miles; an extension of 6 miles of the Iowa di- 


vision from Kirkman to Harlan, Ia.; the Northern 
Iowa division from Burt, Ia., to Sanborn, Minn., 


93 miles; on Western Iowa division, Denison to 
Wall Lake, Ia., 25 miles, and Boyer to Mondamin; 
Ia., 61 miles; on the Minnesota & Dakota division, 
Sanborn to Vesta, Minn., 26 miles, Tyler, Minn., to 
Astoria, S. D., 32 miles, and Mankato to New Ulm, 
Minn., 26 miles. 


The Canada Atlantic Railway will make its first 
shipment of grain to Europe from Quebec, November 
1. It will consist of 100,000 bushels of corn, shipped 
by Counselman & Co. from Chicago to Depot Har- 
bor, transferred there to the Canada Atlantic and 
taken by rail to Quebec, where it will go into the 
ocean steamer. The Canada Atlantic expects to 
handle 11,000,000 bushels of grain by the close of 
this year. Its trains reach Quebec over the tracks 
of the new Northern Pacific line from Hawkesbury, 
a route which makes the distance from Perry Sound 
to Quebee as short as that between Owen Sound 
and Montreal. In order the better to take care of 
its export grain trade a new $300,000 elevator has 
been built at Quebec, and a marine tower, capable 
of unloading a barge at the rate of 12,000 bushels 
an hour, has been provided. 


A remarkable activity in grain shipments by lake 
from Chicago was noticeable during September. 
lor the week ending September 28 the total ship- 
ments from Chicago, including South Chicago, were 
6,718,984 bushels. This was carried away by sixty- 
seven ships. There were 3,387,889 bushels of corn, 
1,444,749 bushels of wheat, 1,791,709 bushels of oats 
and 94,637 bushels of flaxseed. During the follow- 
ing w eek the shipments were even larger, aggregat- 
ing 6,771,000 bushels, of which 8,276,000 bushels was 
corn, 2,185,000 wheat, 1,255,000 oats and 55,000 bush- 
els barley. Buffalo was the port of destination for 
75 per cent of the whole. Freight rates, Chicago to 
Buffalo, were 1144 cents on corn and 15% cents on 
wheat, advancing later to 1% cents and 1% cents 
respectively. Boats were plentiful, some ore car- 
riers taking grain charters for the return trip. This 
had a tendency to depress rates, and as the rush of 


shipments was soon over rates dropped again Oc- 


tober 8 to the former basis. 
ee 
Issued on September 11. 1900. 
Gas Engine—Wm. E. Cary, Springfield, Vf. 
Filed July 8, 1899. No. Uo1,810. 
Gas Engine.—Hinsdale Smith, Springfield, Mass. 
Filed: May 11, 1899. No. 657,576. 
Automatic Weighing Machine.—David S. Cook, 


Sellersburg, Ind. 


See cut. 


Filed Aug. 10, 1898. No. 657,85'5. 


Issued on September 18, 1900. 


Belt Tightener for Grain Carriers.—Charles Cola- 
han, Akron, Ohio. Filed eb. 28, 1900. No. 658, 
OSO. See cut. 


Rear Compression Gas Engine.—George I. Hoyt, 
San Francisco, Cal. Filed March 9, 1900. No. 657,- 
934. 

Gas or Gasoline Engine.—John J. Simmonds, 
Devon, Kan. Filed March 15, 1900. No. 658,127. 

Grain Drier and Cleaner.—Christian H. Larser, 
Fowler, Ind. Filed Jan. 27, 1898: No. 658,151. 
See cut. 

Grain Separator.—August Heine, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., assignor to Lizzie Heine, same place. Filed 
Noy. 25, 1898. No. 658,109. See cut. 

Issued on September 25, 1900. 

Explosive Engine.—Elwood Haynes and Elmer 
Apperson, Kokomo, Ind. Filed July 19, 1897. No. 
658,367. 

Issued on October 2, 1900. 

Bag Holder.—Camilla M. Hirsch, New Ulm, 
Minn. Filed June 25, 1900. No. 658,848. 

Grain Separator.—Nicolaus Heid, Stockerau, 
Austria-Hungary. Filed June 10, 1899. No. G5S,- 
843. See cut. 

Dust Collector.—Roger Danvin, Paris, France. 


Filed March 13, 1899. No. Gd58.832. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—William S. Halsey, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Filed Feb. 1, 1900. No. 659,027. 

Gas Engine.—Lewis H. Nash, South Norwalk, 
Conn., assignor to the National Meter Co., New 
York City. Filed Jan. 25, 1897. No. 658,858. 

Gasoline Engine.—John M. Olsen, Elkhorn, Wis. 
Viled Oct. 21, 1898. No. 659,095. 


The government has botight 4,000,000 pounds of 
oats at Minneapolis for use of the army in Manila 


at $1.22 to $1.24% per hundredweight f. 0. b. Port- 
land, Ore., from which city the grain will be 


shipped on October 20. 
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AMERICAN GRAIN IN GERMANY, 

The German agrarians are now demanding that 
a grain tariff shall be arranged in order to shut out 
the American product. The proposition that the 
whole German population shall pay dearer for its 
bread in order to benefit a special industry of fast 
decreasing importance does not seem to strike the 
self-sufficient agrarians as at all preposterous.-- 
Hartford (Ct.) Telegram. 


THE LAKE TRAFFIC, 

All the lake cities are prosperous, and as. the 
country around them becomes more populous they 
will continue to advance. Were the northern shores 
of the lakes as thickly populated as the southern, 
the traffic would be vastly greater than it is, and 
there is no doubt that that part of Canada will ulti- 
mately be settled by people who will contribuce 
enormously to the lake trade.—Denver Republican. 


A CASE OF THE SEVERE TYPE OF PEORIA MORALITY, 


There is no doubt about the evil of bucket shops 
just as there can be no dispute as to the eyil of 
poker rooms, faro rooms and all other gambling de- 
vices and arrangements. Bucket shops are neither 
better nor worse than their class and in this class 
are boards of trade, chambers of Commerce and 
stock exchanges. They are all based upon the de- 
sire of the human heart to gamble. While certain 
practices are not considered respectable it is con- 
sidered highly so to gamble in grain.—Peoria Star. 


PROPOSED FARMERS’ COMBINE, 

It is obvious the proposed FE'narmers’ American 
Federation will have great difficulties to overcome 
before it can be made successful. The present es- 
tablished methods of handling farm products must 
be almost completely superseded before it can ex 
pect to regulate prices. This means that there must 
be cooperation on the most extensive scale among 
the farmers of the country. Besides, there must be 
the most intelligent and honest management of the 
affairs of the Federation in order to assure good re- 
sults.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


WILL EUROPE EAT CORN? 

After an investigation of the subject (including 
the Paris Exposition Korn Kitchen), J. S. Crawford 
writes in the Forum thai if the prejudice of Eu- 
rope is to be overcome the American cereal manu- 
facturers must establish depots abroad where corn 
products will be sold and where the common people 
may be made acquainted with the palatable corn 
dishes and the manner of preparing them. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion the disfavor in which corn 
is held arises out of the very inferior quality of the 
little maize that is grown in Europe. He is satis- 
fied also that corn imports will be opposed by the 
wheat growing and milling interests.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 


Recent depredations on grain in cars in the yards 
at Tacoma have caused enormous losses to ship- 
pers to that market. The thefts have lately been 
by wagon loads instead of by the sack, as for- 
merly. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th ee month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 1, i> 


POSITION WANTED. 

Wanted, position as elevator manager and grain 
buyer. Have had 12 years’ experience as grain 
and hog buyer. Am married; 33 years old. Can 
references. 

H. E. WRIGHT, Hardin, Ohio. 


give good 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A POINTER. 
If you are looking for a purchaser for your prop- 
erty, better follow the advice given in the letter be- 
low and insert an advertisement in these columns: 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15, 1900. 
Mr. J. C. Wallace, Lebanon, Mo. 

Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your valued fa- 
vor of the 14th inst. and contents carefully noted 
If we, by any possibility, chance to learn of a party 
that is looking for a good grain opening with cle- 
vator attachment, to be had at reasonable figures, 
we will most certainly recommend your plant very 
highly. At times tbere are parties who are chang- 
ing their locations, and we think it would be good 
policy to insert a little advertisement that would 
cost you a trifle, in the “American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade,’ published monthly in Chicago by 


Mitchell Bros. Co. We have at times advertised 
in the paper; it has a wide circulation and we 


think if you would thus cast your grain on the 
Chicago waters it might be returned to you in the 
shape of a purchaser of your elevator. We mail 
you sample of the publication so you can see what 
it is like. With kind regards, we remain 
Yours very truly, 
J. W. BOOTH & SONS COM. CO. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


OAT CLIPPERS. 
For sale, two No. 5 Eureka Oat Clippers, second- 
hand. Address 
OAT CLIPPERS, care Box 10, ‘American Ele. 
vator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

We have a large stock of boilers, engines, steam 
pumps and pulleys for sale. Write for specifica- 
tions and prices to 

PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

Feed mill, coal yard and hydraulic cider press. 
Coal sheds, large stone building. Must sell on ac- 
count of poor health. s 

C. R. BETTS, Naperville. Ill. 


FLAX TOW BRAKE. 

For sale, new 16-roll brake, with picker attach- 
ment, for making fine, medium and coarse upho!- 
sterers’ tow. Address manufacturers, 

Cc. D. FOSTER & WILLIAMS. Racine, Wis. 


ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator with a six-roller feed 
mill, doing a splendid business, for sale. Business 


located in gas belt at Sims, Ind., on Toledo, St. 
Louis & Kansas City Railroad. Address 
GEO. BAUBR, Sims, Grant Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


Seventy motors, all sizes. 

Ninety dynamos, all sizes. All second-hand. 

Finest stock of electrical sundries. 

First-class electrical repairing. Mention this pa- 
per. 

GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CoO., 133 to 139 South 
Clinton St., Chicago. 


BIG BARGAINS IN ROLLS AND ENGINES. 


A number of double 9x18 and 9x24 roller mills. 

Four 2-pair high and five 3-pair high feed mills. 

Ten 3-roller feed mills, all sizes. 

Twenty gasoline engines, Fairbanks-Morse, Otto 
and other makes, from 2 up to 50 horse power. 

Ten stationary engines and boilers, also three 
fine traction engines. 

All of the above are as good as new. 

Roll corrugating on best machines at big dis- 
count. 

Write at once for prices on anything in mill or 
elevator machinery. 

JACKSON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

One complete stand of elevators; capacity 1,200 
bushels per hour. Cast iron adjustable boot; 112 
feet of 18-inch, 4-ply N. Y. Rubber Belt; 12x6 cups 
16 inches apart; 42-inch cast head-pulley; 2 3-S-in. 
shaft; S-inch turn head. All as good as new. Used 
one year. Will be sold cheap. 

DERROUGH & RISING, Mahomet, IIL 


Notice. 


To Whom It May Concern:—I hereby give notice 
that I own and contro] the rights covered by Cer- 
tificate of Patent No. 592,691, for purifying, bleach- 
ing and drying oats. I wish to advise the pbulie 
that I will prosecute any person or persons using 
this process ublawfully, and that I will also fully 
prosecute any person who is infringing in any way 
upon the process covered under patent number 
above designated. 

I will reward any person who will notify me of 
any such process being used without my knowledge 
or consent. 

Address all communications to E. Ff. CAZALE’, 
care McCray, Morrison & Co., Kentland, Ind. 


Marquette, on Lake Superior, 


is one of the most charming summer resorts reached 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, good 
hotels and complete immunity from hay fever make 
a summer outing at Marquette, Mich., very at- 
tractive from the standpoint of health, rest and 
comfort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior Country,” con- 
taining a description of Marquette and the copper 
country, address, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, Geo. H. Heafford, general passenger 
agent, Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
ROOFING TO LAST. 


Galvanized and Painted Corrugated Iron. 
H. W. John’s Asbestos Roofing. 


GATE CITY ROOFING & METAL €0., 


416 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


Write for Prices. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0O., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


ste i , 
GARRY -S 


PATENT 


E manufact- 

ure all gauges 
of corrugated 
iron, either paint- 
ed or galvanized. 
We make Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, 


ae V ’ 

Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 
We make a specialty of 

Corrugated Iron and Metal Roofing 

for Grain Elevators, 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com§ 
pleted. We have donea large amount of this work in 
the past three years, in fact, we are the largest manu- 
facturers of this material in the Western States. Write 
us for prices. We can save you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


611 So. Morgan Street, = - = = CHICAGO. 


Eastern Works: NILES, OHIO. 
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GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, New and Second-Hand. 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W. J. Johnston, 182 
E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


E eyators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Write for prices delivered. 


Factory and Office, 
Jackson St., Chicago. 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: GENERAL OFFICES: 


oe m, Marshalltown La, The Rookery, 
Rockford * Davenport CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, 
COMMISSION CARDS. 
[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


Mgr. Grain Dept. 


E. S. EASTON. Established 1863. 


Poe LASLON? &-CO., 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION, 


NO. 324 SO. WASHINGTON ST., PEORIA, ILL. 


FRANK HALL. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR 


CORN AND OATS 


Bat OMe. is 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 
Board of Trade, 
Established 1875. PEORIA] ILE, 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN... 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA, - ILL. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. Established 1861. PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 


Adjoining Board of Trade. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Consignments Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


J. F. HARRIS, 


No. 1 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CHICAGO, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
Provisions. 

MEMBER 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
PRIVATE WIRES... 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


PITT BROS. CO. 


(INCORPORATED), 


Grain, Hay and Seed 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
46 Chamber of Commerce, : - 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Baltimore, 
or Commercial Agencies. 


Raltimore (Gommission Fompany, 


..»GRAIN... 


Marine Bank Bu'toinc, - BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


SMITH-GAMBRILL CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md , 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS. 


RICHARD GAMBRILL, Western Manager, Chicago, III. 


KIRWAN BROS. GRAIN CO., 


Buyers and Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Hay, Seeds, 


Rooms 48 and 50 Cl.amber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED, 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO., |: 


Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, 
32 S. Holliday Street, = BALTIFMORE, MD. 


REFERENCE, MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. RYE A SPECIALTY. 


D. G. STEWART, 


Wholesale Grain, 
1019 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator. 
CAPACITY, 300,000 BUSHELS. 


LIBRARY BLOCK, 
DECATUR, ILL. 


C. A. Burks & Co., 
GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 


WRITE, WIRE OR 'PHONE FOR PRICES. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CORRESPOND 
WITH US. 


Baltimore, Md, 


$s SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHHHHHSSHSHSHHON 


% 
4 % 
: ESTABLISHED 1846. % 
‘ x 


CARING & CO, 


GRAIN and CLOVER SEED, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


{ Chicago Board of Trade. 


Members > Toledo Produce Exchange, 


SPECIAL [MARKET AND CROP 
REPORTS FREE, 


BE FRIENDLY. WRITE OCCASIONALLY, 


LECOOLOGL GLOGS GGG DGS SB SO GS DOGO GOD SSIS OGG OG 


fue cacecconconees eee aa 5o8 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 
CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given special 
attention. 

Ask for our “Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.”’ 
Correspondence requested. 


33 Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


PHE..... 


Paddock, Hodge 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


NOOO OXON 


GOSSSSOSSISSSSBEBOSGHOEHIIOENGS SSS 


Owners and Operators 


- LARORST SYSTEM OF ELEVATORS 


IN OHIO. 


Special attention given to consignments and 
futures. Write, wire or phone 
us when you want to trade. 


If you don’t get them, ask for our bids, 
your track. 


ESSSSSSSEGLEGSLGOGOHOGSWOEGHOGIHGSHETHOSHS HUSH HIGH THOU 


Locos TSGGGGGGGGSGGGGGGOGGGOS GGG GGGODHHGOGG GOO ooo" 


&é 


J. F. ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


JF, ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS, 


eee OHIO. 


Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 


MEMBERS: 
New York Produce Exchange. 


Handling consignments and filling orders for 
futures OUR SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


ARTHUR R. JONES & CO., 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROVISIONS BONDS 
Rt ee ae 
226-228 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


THEO. McGINNIS, 


Commission Merchant, 
GRAIN, HAY AND FEEDSTUFFS. 


Office, 524 Poydras St., New Orleans, La, 


References: The Commercial Agencies, Teutonia Bank. 


Consignments solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


W. R. MUMFORD CO., 


CRAIN, HAY, SEEDS, MILL FEED. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 528-532 Rialto Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices: MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE, St, Louts, 


PEORIA, BUFFALO, 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN YOUR CASH AND FUTURE BUSINESS. 


Grain Dealers, 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN & ELEVATOR Co., 


CHICAGO. 
ARTHUR R. SAWERS in charge of receiving business. 


CONRAD KIPP. 8. K. NEER. J, H. ROYER, 


Greenville Grain Co., 


112 W. FOURTH ST., GREENVILLE, OHIO, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW. 


(CAR LOTS ONLY.) 
Will buy on any railroad and can make shipment via any line. Mill- 
ing wheata specialty. Write or wire for prices. Will give prompt 
reply. References: Farmers’ National Bank, Greenville Bank Co. 
Dunor Bradstreet. Correspondence solicited. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REDIIOND CLEARY COI. CO. 
Established 1854. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [lerchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS a ericnerete 


72 Board of Trade, 


M. F. BARINGER 


--- SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


ARMOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


Incorporated 1887. 


CHICAGO. 


Sight 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


L, EVERINGHAM & (0. 


Commission Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Feed, Provisions, Seeds. 
Main Office: 226 La Salle St., 


Branch Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, 
PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


MILMINE, BODMAN & CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS, 
e 
Grain and Seeds, 


5 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


401 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


WwW. M. TIMBERLAKE, 


WITH 


E. SECKEL & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


No. 78 to 82 Traders’ Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Refer to | Corn heeba National Bank, Chicago, 


4 Established 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago. 1862, 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO, 


CRAIN MERCHANTS, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


Consignmeats Solicited. 


E. F. LELAND. 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS 
and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Building, 
CHICAGO. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


Fifteen representatives constantly on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, thus insuring prompt execu- 
tion of all orders, and close attention to all 
business entrusted to us. 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


In Charge of Receiving 
Department, 


ROSENBAUM BROS. 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS. 


Grain and Seeds. 


Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Clover Hay Wanted. 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS, 
PITTSBURG, PA 


Consignments solicited, Reference: Duquesne National Bank 


IF YoU WANT Full and fresh information as to 


grain freights, east or west; 
accurate and interesting news as to grain markets or finance; 
or money accommodation in an 


emergency. --- VOL] WILL FIND NONE 


On the back of a postal card. For all these things; for attention 
to inspections, for smallest discounts on off grades; for best 
ultimate net results; and for protection of your interests inevery 


way, try 
POPE & ECKHARDT CO...CHICAGO, 


and you will not be disappointed. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: 4 Manufacturers National Bank. 
: Merchants National Bank. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


patie: AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R. BR. 


Manufacturers National Bank, Philadel hes Pa. 
{ Ynion National Bank, Westminster, M 


<PV> FE PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn 


References: 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, aEw YORK CITY. 
cinhardts.G, 
SSeS 
Hay, SraaweGRAIN. 


PORTEMORRIS- BRANCH) 


dae 
I62¥2 TO 1638ST. HARLEM RAILROA 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,0(0 bushels 
Let us know what you haye to offer. 
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THE CROWN POINT GRINDING MILL. 
The Best on Earth 


For Fine Grinding and Easy Running. 
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The Chase Method of 


CLIPPING OATS 


Half the Power and 
Half the Shrinkage. 


THE BIRCHARD 


Saves You 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


Architects of Grain Elevators, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


They are all equipped with our Pat- 
ent Self-Sharpening Burrs, which were 
awarded First Prize and Medal at the 


World’s Columbian Exposition 
10 Pacific Ave., 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling, It 
is worth its weight in gold. 


Do not dull when running together. 


Grinds OATS perfectly fine and all 
grain, damp and dry. 


No heating of grain; no lost motion. 


You cannot afford to be without one. AAU TRG AD Leg 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


CROWN POINT MFG. €0,, CROWN POINT, IND. 


BRAIN TOOLS 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN’S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 


Prevents mixing grain and is under absolute 
control of operator. 

Made of heavy cast iron and No. 12 steel. The 
steel extension is made so as to be turned when 
worn and get the wear all around. Will wear 
longer than any three on the market. 

Can be made to suit nearly any location with- 
out change of spouting. 

Write for circulars and prices. 


DOWNIE-WRIGHT MFG. CO,, YORK, NEB. 


It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month, 


DDDOOHOOHOOHOOHOOOGOHOOGOOOGHOOOD 


ROOFING. 


Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. : Merchant & Co., Inc. 
No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. Address Peiladerphiasthleagesitew York, Brook iyi: 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Manufacturers of high-grade Roofing 
Plates, Metal ‘‘Spanish”’ Tiles, 
“Gothic” Shingles. 


THE ‘'B. & C.” (PATENTED) 


FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. 


Bolts directly on engine flywheel. A powerful grip, combined with a 
positive release. A simple mechanism enclosed in a dustproof case. 
The greatest ease of operation and adjustment. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


Wuitwan Manuracturine Co., 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & 60. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


THE “STAR” 
> VENTILATOR. 


Illustrated pamphlets mailed free. 
DOGO OOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOHOOOOO 


9OOOOOOOOH9OOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


OOOO OOOOGHHOHOHOOOOOOOGO 


orteetertoatentortengerfortoetedtoesoetesonsesteeeatesceaseete aeatesleace ele ecoale ele loaleeleel eae lee eale erence alee lense ele tos: Soefe eo eSeeseete goose KD Soeleefoetoeseetontontoetoete eloetoeteeteeton oSoece eoalealoeteeloetoetesreeseateereeceeseetere tee tee’ Soelerleesesseelentoetessoeton’ oefeegeeteeseetonte 
¥ 7 
: | ¢ 
>. 

: The American Miller, $2.00, : 
$ 3 
4 x4 
z e The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1.00, | f 
“a ~~ 
= = 
: : 
¢ Two Great Papers Every Month = 
§ z 
$ For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and + 
$ grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. Bs 
- They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. = 
$ They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. + 
¥ 

% > 
x Kx 
> oe 
A oe 
& oe 
% $ 
$ 3 
: : 
RM & 
oe & 
by $ 
: : 
$ ESTABLISHED IN 1873. : > x 
"4 ESTABLISHED IN 1882. * 
ye Published on the rst day of every month, at $2 per year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight 2 
& contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. % 
* It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and v2 
$ ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling BS 
? It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all % 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the Dy 

factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his SS 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. *¥ 

power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association > 4 

x writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. $ 
P. 4 
: $2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 3 
f 3 
° e 3, 

; Mitchell Bros. Co. » Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. ‘K z 
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ENGINEERS 
e CONTRACTORS. 
Structural Steel Fireproof , .... ; 
Quick-Working Upright ...... ’ 
Combination Quick-Working Storage 
Wood and Steel Tank ....... ie 


We have the most extensive Contractors’ Plant in the country, thoroughly equipped with compressed air, 
electricity and steam for doing the following classes of work: 


OFFICE AND RAILWAY BUILDINGS, MANUFACTURING PLANTS, STRUCTURAL STEEL, HEAVY MASONRY, DREDGING, DOCK WORK, ETC. 


EASTERN OFFICE: - GENERAL OFFICES: SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburg. LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS. Codchaux Building, New Orleans, La. 


CG. M. SLOAN, Macdonald Engineering Company, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR CONTRACTOR. CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 


Des‘gners and Builders of Wood and Steel 


SA gap 


Plans and Specifications on Short Notice. 


Grain Handling Machinery... . C3 rR A I N E Lf. E AVA ATO RS 9 
Of any capacity. 
443 South Robey Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | 1454 1455 and 1456 MONADNOCK BLOCK, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEEL STORACE & ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
; ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


0 


; INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


i) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CaNADIAN Paciric Rattway Co.’s STEEL ELzvaTor, Fort WILLIAM, CANADA, 1,500,000 BUSHELS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


ear Satis AND 


cl SS TIEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity of 
Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205-206 Plymouth Building, Chicago. 
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GEO, M. MOULTON & CO,, 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. T. MIOULTON 4&2 SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and 
Builders of 
Frame and Steel 
Grain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 


STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Wards, Etc., Ete. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. 


Bu. epee 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000, 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, res 1H 000, 000 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis.. 


Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis . : A ‘000, 000 
Northern Grain Co, Manitowoe, Wis... "500,000 
ae W. Cargill, Green Bay, Wis;... 6.0. 500,000 

o Elevator Terre Haute, Ill........... 500,000 

igo ting Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500,000 
pe erior Terminal El. Co., Superior, Wis.2 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1,.1,750,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 
Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 600,000 


Empire Elevator Co., ‘Minneapolis No. 1... 600, "000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 500,000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 
thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Contracting Engineer for Grain Elevators, 


Monier Coastructions 
a Specialty. 


541 ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF 


One C. 77). Seckner Gngineering Co. > 


Srain Glevators, 


79-81 DEARBORN ST,, 
CHICAGO. 


Honstain Bros., 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 
houses built by us: 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele..Co., Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., St. Louis, 500,000 


F. H. Peavey &C vy Minneapolis, 

8. 8, Linton & Co. 

8.8. Linton & Co., 

Interstate Grain Go. ’ 

City Elevator Co. & 
Security Grain Co., se 

Royal Milling Co. Gr eat Falls, Mont. 
Jennison Bros., Janesv ille, Minn., 

400 Country Eley: ators from 10,000 to 


1,000,000 
650,000 
450,000 
500,000 
400,000 
400,000 
100,000 
100,000 

50,000 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 


supervision: 
BUTE STON HIOVALOF, be. LOUINs NOs sec, al ce colosicnse basic ct es eit Gp eee cots cespicccs 1,300,000 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, WE san ree o ctunidanadn cp bce ae Rarsnis kod oe kh we 1,000,000 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, INS Viewed dun iceturtignesay cece te os coins Cod utaledpaueiceance, cays 1,000,000 
J. KR. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada... .1,000,000 


Cleveland Elevator Gompany’ s Eleyator, Cleveland, “Ohio.. edie 1--- 500,000 
Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, THE sere acetcctcn ns dees 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England... aes - 1,500,000 


Burlington Elevator; Peoria DM. oo casas ccee ss dsiesceceas naceses 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, —— Danding, gue pis «+» 500,000 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis..... aE RS eRe Neca te ev aetaas 2 MO OOD 
Union Elevator, East St. EDUNEs Us sy verd ha costae arvenr aii etabersey de. cakes « 1,100,000 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or 
Mill 
Supplies.... 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 

Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our Illustrated Catalog 


C. E. FLORA. L. J. McMILLIN. 


RELIANCE MFG. CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RELIANCE GRAIN CLEANERS, 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Complete Equipments for Elevators and Mills, 
1521, 1523 BATES STREET, = = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
CONTRACTING 


FRED GROTENRATH, wicewercur. 


Ill W. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES 


Furnished on short notice for complete 
power plants of all descriptions. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Designers and 
Builders of 
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THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO.| E. H. TROMANHADSER, 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. : 


INCLUDING Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


Belt Trippers, 
Power Shovels, PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Spouts, Buckets, Boots,) 616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Machine Molded Rope 


satin, nis, =| SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Shaft Bearings, Fremont, Neb. 
Gearing, ; —————— ——— 
Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING GO. 


800 CLINTON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IMPROVED CORLISS ENGINES. 


inl 


High Pressure, BOILERS, = = “a = = 
Byes we | Architects and Builders 
Compound AND oe ALL KINDS OF 
Condensing, CONDENSERS, GR AIN | ELEV ATORS. 


ae 

The leading Corn and Feed Mill of the country is 
the ‘‘Columbian.”’ 

This mill has many important improvements which 
make it far superior to other machines used for a like 
purpose. 

The fact that it isa Wolf machine is a guarantee of 
its practical and thorough construction. 

The “Columbian” is furnished either as a Four- POLE a) NM y 
Roll or a Six-Roll Mill. ‘ : ye MY | Hy 

The Four-Roll Mill may be easily converted into Fae S Uy 
a Six-Roll machine if an increase in business warrants WO Mf 


the change. 
Circular free. 


THE WOLF COMPANY, 


Every Machine for Modern Milling, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HANDLING FLAX. 


Hall Grain Distributor and Overflow Signal 
ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS MIXING GRAIN during pro- 


cess of distribution between turnspout and bins. Locks 
automatically. Accurate. Positive. Perfect. 


The overflow signal is a unique device operated by gravity en- 
tirely without a moving part. It alone is worth the cost of the 
i) Distributor in handling g grain. 

Obviates the necessity of visiting the cupola. 

Assures the filling of each bin entirely full to the last pint of 
grain. Saving of time and labor—a very important feature on 
busy days when patrons are waiting. 

VELOCITY fills the bins. 

GRAVITY signals.operator when full. 

Two natural principles. Always reliable. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO., 222 First Ratineel Bask Blidg., 


OMAH 


Patented April 17, 1900. 


Roth Dynamos for Grain Elevator Lighting. 


Motors for Power Service. 


Dynamos suitable for lighting roller mills, 15 lights to ty 
lights, 16 c. p. The best. cheapest and safest kind of 
lighting. First-class machines, requiring very little atten- 
tion and fully guaranteed. Complete plants furnished with 
full instructions for setting up and operating. Send for 
descriptive bulletin No. 105 and prices. 


ROTH BROS. & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
88-92 W. Jackson St., = CHICAGO, ILL. 


INSURANCE 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ano CONTENTS 


ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 


JEFFRE 


Is furnished at cost by the 


MACHINERY 


Mitrters’ NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO., 


of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 25 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January 1, 1900, amount- 
ed to $721,927.11; total admitted as- 
sets, $2 708,613.34; net cash surplus, 
$469,382.27; surplus over all liabilities, 
$2,456,c68.50. 

The same corservative management 
which has directed the Company's affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan, If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W. L. BARNUM, SEcy. 


D ! D ! Gibbs’ Patent Dust Pro- 
ie is invaluable to_oper- 

ves in every industry 

: viere dust is troublesome. 
It has been thoroughly 
tested for many years in 
every kind of dustandis the 
only reliable protector 
m known. Perfect ventila- 
J tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Cireu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 


Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


New Illustrated 
Catalogue 


NOW READY. 
SEND FOR COPY. 


ADDRESS 


The JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


COLUMBUS, 0O. 


BRANCHES: 
41 Dey St., 544 Equitable Bldg., , 
NEW YORK. DENVER. « 


To read the leading trade paper in 
one’s line of business is to keep 
abreast of the latest information, 
methods and trade customs. Do you 
read the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” regularly? 


LEWIS GAS ENGINE. 


Gold Medal, World's Fair, 1893. 
Two Gold Medals, Omaha, 1899. 


AMCRICAM SCALE Co, 
US StanDAPD 

A kansas Ciry MO 

——— 


KANSAS CITY. 
ater 


AMERICAN : 
SCALE Co. 
OFFICE 109 | 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


BASY TO START. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 
Adapted to ail purposes where power is required. 


J. THOMPSON & SONS MFG. CO. 
Sole Makers, BELOIT, WIS. 


SCALES SENT ON TRIAL To RESPONSIBLE PARTIES 
CATALOGUES FREE IF YOU MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Pays for Itself 


IN SIXTY DAYS. 


THAT IS WHAT 


NORTHWAY’S FOUR ROLLER 
CORN AND FEED MILL DOES. 


Convenient adjustments, light running, 
rigid frame, force feeder. Guaranteed 
largest capacity for power c-nsumed. It 
is the best, 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
AND REFERENCES. 


Strong & Northway Mig. Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


The I. X. L. Warehouse Mill and Grain Cleaner 


IS A 
STRONG 
AND 
DURABLE 
MACHINE. 


Easy Running, 
Good Cleaner witha 
Large Capacity. 


Manufactured 
by the 


M. S. FIELD MEG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


.8°0.8{0.0, 0.0.8, 8.8 ee 8 eee]. 
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The Pennsylvania sins | 


PANHANDLE ROUTE. 


BEST LINE TO COLUMBUS 


Ohio State —__- 
Grain 
Dealers’ 
Association 


Held October 16, 1900. 


8 
2 
x 


SECHERHCKCE HERERO HEREC HC ORR ORETOREHORONON OREO 


Trains leave Chicago 9:30 A. M, and 8:40 P. M. 
Trains leave Columbus 7:00 A, M. and 8:20 P. M. 


H. R. DERING, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SERRE EIES SACRE BOSC? 


=| 
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(ias and ° 
The Dayton isin Engine 
ST AN\ LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 
| Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER 


For Particulars Address 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


The MODEL ENGINE. 


— 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


& Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
\ and Reliability. 
It always pays to buy the best, the 


simplest and the one that costs the least to 
operate and keep in repair. 


Write for catalog and guarantee 
on fuel. 


GARRETT GAS ENGINE CO., Garrett, Ind. 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Nearest perfection has one of our ‘‘simple and sure-to-run” Gasoline 
Engines to operate the cleaners, elevator stands and a small dynamo 
for making your own independent and brilliant light. Ask for price 
of power and dynamo. 


1385 ween sted ) SE CMe Pee 
Jefferson “Si pom OTOR DETROM; 
MANUFACTURERS Seite MICH. 
Ave., DEALERS IN "GAS & GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


THE 


LAMBERT 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


ENGINES 


are Most 
Economical 
Because no Fuel is 
consumed while 
engine is idle. 
Great Strength, 
Simplicity, 
Safety and 
Efficiency 


are characteristic 


LAMBERT. 


a 


EE = x 3 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Lambert Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., 


S40 ww. Sd ST., ANDERSON, IND. 


: ONE )ixon’s Silica Graphite Paint FOUR 


Metal Work of Grain Elevators C 
RAD E. Perfectly Protects from Corrosion for Years. 5 
Write us for Information as to its Covering Capacity, Appearance and Durability on Elevator 
Buildings of the Kentucky Public Elevator Co., of Louisville, Ky., Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., and Interior Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S.A. 


HOWE SCALES AND HOWE ENGINES. 


Can you get anything better? 
Can you get anything as good? 


INVESTIGATION 
WILL DETERMINE. 


Grain Tesiers, Grain Scoops, Bag 
Holders, Car Starters, 
Conveying and Elevating Machinery. 


Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. 
CATALOGUES, 


BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland. 


© 
me iG 
a 
© 


While the Otto is the most ECONOMICAL of all Gasoline 
Engines, the feature which commends it most highly to the elevator 
man is its RELIABILITY. It STARTS when called upon and 
CONTINUES TO RUN until shut down by the operator. This 
means money to the user. 

You who have experimented with the cheaper kind know what it 
means to have your engine ‘‘balk” in a busy time. Our rapidly 
increasing business in the Elevator line is the best evidence we could 
have of the growing popularity of the Otto. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, 
313S. 3rd St. 360 Dearborn St. 1222 Union Ave. {8th and Douglas. 


THE “GUS” PORTABLE GASOLINE ENGINE 


Dust Protector. 


The ‘‘Perfection’’ with 
Automatic Valve compels 
perfect protection and | 
ventilation. Improved 
and Enlarged. Thousands | 
inuse. Nickel plated pro- 
tector postpaid, $1.50. 
Cir. Free. Agents wanted. 


H.S. COVER, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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\ / > HEBBEN 


Ge 505305 DEARBORN ST 
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Patented Dec. 7, 1897. 
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EVERYTHING ‘sc* MILL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


SEND IN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND WE WILL QUOTE YOU PRICES. GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


All Styles of 
Distributing 
Spouts, 


Easily Adjustable, Lightest Running, 
Absolutely Dustless. 


Elevator Heads, 
Mechanically Perfect. 


Grain Buckets hi 
of all Kinds. 


eri 


mL)! 


= |_ NEW PROCE 


Fanning [ills and Warehouse Separators. 


New Process Corn Shellers and Cleaners, furnished either as : 
Pulleys, Combined or Separate [achines, also with or without Elevator Boots, All Styles, 


Shafting, Husk Separating Attachment. Wood, Steel or Cast Iron. 
Hangers, 
Gearing, 


Pillow Blocks, Power Transmitting Appli- 
Set Collars, ances of Every Description. MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING 60 
Sprocket Wheels, TT 
Chain, Rubber, Cotton 


and’ Leather Belt. SHEET-STEEL WORK A SPECIALTY. MARSEILLES, ILL. 


i] 


SEOti'S Paine-Ellis 


Automatic Warehouse and Elevator 


ea Grain Driers 


I have given the building of Warehouse and 
Elevator [achinery my special attention for 
the past thirty years and claim to furnish the 
most complete, convenient and labor saving 
machinery that can be constructed, and will 


furnish pans and specications on aplication Are more largely used on this continent 

om sare acento than all others combined, because they 
Latest Improved Overhead Dump are the only machines that will handle 
Which np Do operate, wit, ee, satya 7 bttaedo x 

dump embodies all the features required, with- with equal facility grain containing 50 
ee ean. Lent snmp. aes . 

iisead dns level floor, and is so ennstracked by per cent moisture to that simply damp 


a double gear that it can be operated by a boy. 


and musty. These machines will oper- 


THE MARQUIS PATENT ate successfully and rapidly at a tem- 


Ear Corn Elevator 
and Sheller Feeder. 


Feeder will feed corn from the dump 
to the elevator or sheller with or without 
drag belt. Will feed 100 to 1,500 bushels 

er hour without any attention. Can 

e regulated to the capacity of the sheller 
or eleyator while in operation. Can be ..4 
made to feed either sheller or elevator « 
by ceca te reverse board. It is made 
of iron and is very durable. It will last Wag 
a lifetime. Can be applied to dump now 
in use at very little expense. We have 
over 5,000 of these machines in use that 
are giving universal satisfaction. 

Prices furnished on application. 


perature as low as 110 degrees. Prac- 
tical millers and elevator men will 
appreciate this. It is one thing to kiln 
dry and another to put every kernel of 
grain into its normal condition by Na- 
ture’s own method. We can do it. | 


For Particulars e . 
Address The Paine-Ellis 
Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn 


and Elevator [achinery. Grain Drier Co., 


PHILIP SIMITH, Sidney, Ohio. | 53 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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If You Are a Handler of Barley, Malt or Oats, 
THESE MACHINES ARE INDISPENSABLE. 


A FEW OF THE USERS; READ THEM OVER CAREFULLY: 
METCALF & CANNON, Paulina, Iowa. LARSON & SWANSON, Bay City, Wis. 
WALTER BROS. BREWING CO., Menasha, Wis. DAVID STEVENSON BREWING CO., Oswego, N. Y. 
BOOR & CO., Ashton, Iowa. COLUMBIA MALTING CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM HILL, Holstein, Iowa. ' NORTHWESTERN MALT & GRAIN CO., Chicago, Il. 
ALTON MILLING CO., Alton, Iowa. JOHN C. WHITE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
TILSON CO., LTD., Tilsonburg, Ont. Cc. B. TILLINGHAST, Albany, N. Y. 
SCHNECKLOTH & SONS, Holstein, Iowa. KENTUCKY MALT & GRAIN CO., Louisyille, Ky. 
MUSCATINE OAT MEAL CO., Muscatine, Iowa. ANDREW G. WHITE, Albany, N. Y. 
STOBIE CEREAL CoO., St. Louis, Mo. SPENCER GRAIN CO., McGregor, Iowa. 
PAUL HUEFNER, Fountain City, Wis. HUNTTING ELEVATOR CoO., Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
HASTINGS MALTING CO., Hastings, Icwa. F. KRAUS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MANKATO MALT & GRAIN CO., Mankato, Minn. HENRY RIPPE, Grand Meadows, Minn. 
ANCHOR GRAIN CoO., Grogan, Minr. W. G. McCUTCHEON, Kasson, Minn. 
) VAN VLIET MALTING CO., Newark, N. J. W. S. GARGILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
MARFIELD ELEVATOR CO., Winona, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS BREWING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. M. MIRICK, Palmyra, N. Y. WEIDEMAN BREWING CO., Cincinnati, O. 
ALBERT SCHWILL CO., Chicago, III. D. A. McDONALD CO., Cannon Falls, Minn. 
GREGG MALTING CO., Oneida, N. Y. NORTON & CO., Lockport, Ill. 
D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN CO., Davenport, Iowa. KANSAS CITY OAT MEAL AND CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. W. HARRIS GRAIN CoO., Sibley, Iowa. DYSART GRAIN CO., Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
CEDAR FALLS MILLING CO., Cedar Falls, lowa. RIVERSIDE ROLLED OATS CO., Riverside, Iowa. 
SIOUX MILLING CO., Sioux City, lowa. INDIA WHARF BREWING CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. T. DILL, Prescott, Wis. MINNESOTA MALTING CO., Redwing, Minn. 
D. H. STUHR GRAIN CO., Davenport, Iowa. AMERICAN MALTING CO. use 75 of them in their various houses. 
We also make a complete line of power separators and oat clippers. Our new catalogueis now out and we 
would like to send you acopy. Postal card us. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY, 
abe Invincible Works, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


INVINCIBLE NEEDLE SCREEN W.J. Scott, Wyoming Hotel, Chicago, Il. Edward A. Ordway, 512 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVITY SEPARATOR. Chas. H. Scott, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Best of Their Kind. | 


The Victor Corn Sheller  ossesses unequaled capacity, 
strength and durability. It 


has a patent automatically acting feeder, which allows the machine to 
be run either way without crossing the belt. Is easily adjusted to suit 
conditions of corn. It will not clog. Can be stopped and started re- 
gardless of quantity of corn in hopper or dump and can be set in any 
manner most convenient. 


He EERE REREREREERELELESECEMEREERREREREREREREREE ERS ee a eee ee ee naa aaa aaa ae 
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Cornwall Corn Cleaner cleans corn cleaner with one 


operation than any other ma- 
chine. Saves screenings for feed. Is dustless, light running and 
durable. Use it and your corn will never grade dirty. 


ee ee 


ALL INQUIRIES WILL BE CHEERFULLY AND 
PROMPTLY ANSWERED. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., ‘iit rornsners, MOLINE, ILL. 


AGENTS: W. H. Catpwett, Room 1117 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Il. Barnarp Macuinery Co., Enterprise, Kan., for Kansas and Oklahoma. M. M. Sniper, 411 
East 12th St., Des Moines, Ja. WitLrorp Mr. Co., 303 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn, E11 Srrone, Kalamazoo, Mich. C. E. Manor, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va. 
R. C. Stone, Springfield, Mo. WiLL1am Expert, 2246 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Pee ee 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., THE AUTO-SPARKER 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


Toe ae a Water and Oil Tanks, 


a Steel Buildings, 
tee i Steel Stacks and 

| an | Steel Construction of 
: Every Description, 


PPL 
PL 


Designed, 

Furnished and 

Erected in 

All Parts of the World. 


—_——- ——— spain 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


I. Starts and runs gas engines as easily as best 

batteries. 

. Does not burn up electrodes. 

3. Mach'ne is durable, nothing to wear out 
but shaft and friction pulley and these 
should last for years. 

| 4 Saves its entire cost over batteries in one year. 

5. Hundreds in use. Every machine tested and 
guaranteed to do the work claimed. 

6. Automatic governor regulates speed of dy na- 
mo, no matter what size or speed the fly- 
wheel of engine. 

7. You need no battery. Auto-Sparker can be 
fastened to floor, as in cut, or on body of 
gas engine or automobile. 

1034 x 10x63 inches. Weight, 23 pounds. Made for either touch 
or jump spark. For particulars, address 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., = PENDLETON, INDIANA, 


Or any Gas Engine Manufacturer. 


THE EVANS WAGON DUMP. 


N 


DIMENSIONS: 


\ soe 


~ Patented 
P April 12, 
| 1898. 


<9 yj 
— —T1— 
——s oe 
T =—=——| 
Spee —__# 
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For Absolute Safety, Perfect Control, Great 
Strength and Durability this dump is unequaled. 
Adopted by the leading elevator builders of the 
Northwest. Write for price and further informa- 
tion. Manufactured and for sale by 


MOULTON & EVANS, ’wiscespons! nfs, 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


FEED and MEAL... 


eee LPAI S39 ccna 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


eeAndee 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 
85 Sizes and Styles. 
SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. 


VERTICAL 

UNDER RUNNERS, 

UPPER RUNNERS, 

PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES sx. POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO LL ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CUPS. 


We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes than found inany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity. 
than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x3+ inch, list price J0c. Our prices are right 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


INDIANA, U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 185}. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 95 fATesT 


View shows six, and part of the seventh car, in train just leaving the factory of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.,Mishawaka, Ind., loaded with shafting, bearings, rope sheaves, 
ship shovels, winch, marine leg, leg pusher, car puller, be/t conveyors, and trippers necessary for use in the new grain elevator of Botsford Jenks Co., Meaford, Canaca. 


The following Grain Elevators, under construction or in operation, are among those recently equipped: 


Se ee ee ee eee 
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Illinois Central R. R , New Orleans, La., - capacity, 1,200,000 bu. | Electric Steel Elevator, Buffalo, - - - capacity, 1,200,000 bu. 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis., - a I,200,000 ‘' McReynolds & Co., Hammond, Ind., - - a, 2,000,000 ‘' 
= Northern Grain Co., Council Bluffs, Ia.,  - us 750,000 ‘‘ Calumet Elevator Co , South Chicago, IIl., - i I,200,000 ‘' 
= Botsford & Jenks, Meaford, Ont., - - f 1,000,000 ‘ Rosenbaum Bros., South Chicago, Ill., -  - a I,000,000 '‘ 
is Chicago Dock Co., Chicago, Ill., -  - : < 1,000,000 ‘‘ Peavey Grain Co., South Chicago, Ill., -  - ty 1,500,000 ‘‘ 
= =, D. H. Stuhr Grain Co., Hammond, Ind.,_ - gy 600,000 ‘' Chicago-O’Neill Grain Co., SouthChicago, Ill., ‘' 750,000 ‘' etc., etc., etc. 
= 
a 
: Have the Largest Factory in the World Exclusively Devoted to the Manufacture of Power Transmitting Machinery, 
a 
a 
= 
a 
THE. DODGE MANUFACTURING CO 
= 
a Z °9 
= 
= e e e . 
= Engineers, Founders, Machinists. Mishawaka, Ind. 
" Branches: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, LONDON, ENG. 
a 
Ss 
= a 
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The most scientific in construction. The most practical in operation. 


THE EUREKA IMPROVED QAT CLIPPER. 


It outclasses all others, not only in quality but in economy of work, 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO., 
Room 732, 205 La Salle St. ‘ 
Capacity 
CuicaGo, Sept. 24, 1900, 

Mr. B. F. RYER, General Western Manager, The S. Howes Co., Il Traders’ Bidg., Chicago. from 100 bushels to 

Dear Sir:—Having given your Improved Eureka Oat Clipper a fair trial at our Minnesota Elevator, we 
beg to state that the machines are fully up to, even surpass any expectations we had. Your promises and 2,400 bushels 
guarantees have been fully carried out. 

The machines easily have a capacity of 2,000 bu., and can, if desired, be made to handle 2,400 bu. per per hour. 


hour; and we can say that we would have no hesitancy in recommending the Eureka Clippers. 
Yours truly, ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO. 


THE IMPROVED EUREKA CLEANERS 


Are worthy of close investigation. Write for particulars. 


THE S. HOWES CoO., 


EUREKA WORKS, sae gel SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Duplicate parts of all Eureka machines built, from the time of Howes, Babcock & Co. in 1856 until the present. 


; J. N. HEATER, Baltimore Hotel, B. F, RYER, (ell. Western Mor. 1] Traders’ Blig., Chicago, Ill. WOE. SHERER, 5 Chamber of Commerce, 
8 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROAR RA 
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““Western’’ Warehouse Sheller. 


09890909008 90SS9890S8S 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“Western” Shellers and Cleaners, ,—|™) 


BEST ON EFHARTH. 


Complete Elevator Equipments our Specialty. 


Write for Catalog. 


| 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Grain Elevator Contractors and Builders. 


Plans for Grain Elevators Made, on application, by licensed architect. 


éccnvsecececeonoeceteteettnedeattte: 


‘‘Western’’ Warehouse Cleaner. 
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and Six Roll Corn and 
Feed Mill 


Is built with noiseless gears, or belt 
drive for slow rolls, if so desired. It 
is easy to handle; a boy can run it. 
Lever can be used for fine or coarse 
grinding, or each pair of rolls can 
be adjusted independent of lever 
movement. Rolls cannot get out of 
parallel line, therefore cces better 
work, grinds more and lasts longer. 
Mill has shake feeder and steel 
Will be sold 


Send for cir- 


separator combined. 
on 3) days’ trial. 
cular to 


$909 OO ooo $O4OO9OHHHHHHHHHHHHOHS 
> > 
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ging Scale 


For weighing Grain, Meal, % 


DOOOOOOOOOO 


DODD HGGHOHOOHOHOGHOHOOOOOOOHON 


- © 

etc., Automatically, in even % 

- 5 

weight packages. 2 

® 

© 

Two 5 

s © 

$ Scales in g 
° © 
3 One Frame g 
° ° 
° ; © 
b Operated by one man. Ac- 2% 
> 4 curate, economical $ 
® ® 
3 Not an experiment. In suc- % 
® ei | Bates oe ® 
6 25 j, Pian caesar!) cessful use Io years. xs 
2 — oe 2 
> ® 
g > 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. : 


° 
$$94O4OGHH4HFHHH$HHHFHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHOS 


DOOD 


o> 


“THE STANDARD” 


The Minneapolis four FEED GRINDING PAYS, 


Especially if you do it on a 


PONMNETENNTNENTENNTNTT 


Grinds corn and cob, 
cornand oats,oathulls, 
and all kinds of cereal 
feed stuffs to perfec- 


Largest possible 
grinding capacity 
for power used. 


Requires Less Than One Minute to Open It. ; 
This Monarch of the Grinding World 


Will attract customers for you and place you beyond competition in the matter of 
capacity and expense. No burr stones to be re-dressed. Ball-bearings and self- oiling 
boxes reduce power, wear and attention required to the minimum. No twist belts 
necessary with our special drive, which reduces cost of installing. 

We build a complete line of Attrition and Burr Mills. You can’t ask us too 
many questions about them. Send for catalog. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Muncy, Pa. 


SCALES 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, 


AND ALL PURPOSES, 
Recent Contracts: } 
Great Northern Ry. Elevator, eighteen 
1,600 bu. Hopper Seales. 
Baltimore & Ohio Ry. Elevator, 
1,400 bu. Hopper Scales. 
THE 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ten 
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Bosworth... 


Automatic 
Weighing Scale 


FOR WEIGHING AND BAGGING 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 


Rapid work. Saves time. 
Accurate weight. Best investment that can be made. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


[Munson Bros. Co., 


UTICA, N. Y. 


TROLLEY SPOUT. STANDARD SPOUT. 


D. A. ROBINSON’S A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


‘ sctrs y |Over-Blast Suction Separator. THE 
Universal Distributing Spouts, mi seer 
x IM 
755-765 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Tia easel Seca 
“Grain 
é Cleaned 
The Adjustable Elevator Dump. con ee 
Standstill, 
E claim superiority over all 
other dumps in giving all iron lee aad pater ad 
wagons enough pitch so that the |: canes 
grain will leave the bed freely, and | === Mh. Uc) es a ee 


in letting them down in the dump 
easily. They occupy, less space, 
and can be placed on all sill dumps | = == — 
now in use without changing trip or mapa RPIOKEY MFO. CO., RACINE, wis: 


pins that sills are hung with. To 


responsible firms they will be sent : 
on 30 days’ time, with freight pre- BRAIN OO] S 
paid. Write us for descriptive 


circular and price list. 


Separators, both Under and 
Over Blast. 


LOW-WHEEL WAGON ON DUMP. Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


t 
Bondville, ML, July 3, 1900 [ HE GRAINMAN 
SIMS BROS., Paris, IL. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have had one of your wagon dumps in my elevator for about 30 days; I 
have four dumps in elevator. Put your patent on the hardest working dump that we ‘had, Shows at a glance the cost of bushels anditraee 


and must say that it works to pe rfection. It is easy on the wagon as it goes down and is 


easy to pullout. Before putting in patent dump the farmers would always say don’t put : 

me on that hard dump. Now they say let me dump on the patent dump. It is a great tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
favorite with the man that doesthe dumping. Would hig shly recommend it to all elevator : : 

men. It gives wagons more pitch so that grain runs out easier, and isa first-class dump in Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 


all respects. Yours truly, H. A. CLEVENGER. 


postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. Address — 


SIMS BROS., “aso patentees, PARIS, ILL. | mrrcHe_t Bros. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


the. L1eSS Pneumatic Grain Drier 


In which the grain is all in sight and ‘“get-at-able” while drying and cooling. 
“ In which drying and cooling are simultaneous and continuous. 
IS THE 3. In which the grain may be mixed and stirred while drying without using power, 
by simply throwing a lever. 
f 4. Which can be emptied and filled in sixty seconds by the watch and without stop- 
ONL VY DRIER ping the blower. 
‘| 5. In which the heat given off by the cooling grain is saved and utilized. 
6. In which all parts are removable and interchangeable, a small wrench only being 
necessary. 
7. Which has been officially approved by the Chicago Underwriters’ Association 
and by the Underwriters’ Bureau of Fire Protection Engineering. 
8. Which is used by the largest grain interests in the world. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., 708 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 


P.S.—No wire netting nor perforated 
metal used in the HESS. 
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$ > 
2 H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. L 
aq 4 
© GENERAL MACHINISTS, Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Streets, Chicago, III. 

& 

>> 

© -CALDWELL HELICOID CONVEYOR— 

p- Specialties for THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL 

> : p CONVEYOR; with Flight of On 

* Grain Elevators and Mills. Coundusue Strip'of Metal. 

Pp 

> LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 

D> SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 

< > COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 

<, RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. Elevator 
44 LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. 
e BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
& POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot 

> ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
<< CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 
a STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


TH EB 


INCLINE ELEVATOR «= DUMP 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF CRIBBING EAR 
CORN WITHOUT SHOVELING. 


Willford’s Light-running 


Ghree-roller Mills 


Are not only easy to handle, but grind the most 
feed for power consumed of any feed grinder 
made. Send for circulars and prices, 


Willford Manufacturing 


Co., 303_So. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


——LOAD YOUR CARS WITH—— 


THE IDEAL AUTOMATIC CAR LOADER. 


The best and most practical machin 
in the market for loading all smal 
grain. We guarantee it to do its work 
satisfactorily. 


WHAT IT WILL DO: 


Loads bo‘h ends of car at same time. 
Loads a car in twenty minutes. 


It attracts the most profitable part of the grain business. The Ventilated and Combination 
Grain Bin is excellent ear corn storage, israt proof and a tight bin for anything. It requires 
only % foot of lumber per bushel of storage. The reduction in cost of storage compared with 
even a common. temporary ear corn crib will pay for the Incline Elevator and Dump to fill it. 


S$ 
pecs tee prank. ot Cases ootes and Dealers having belt elevators would profit by adding our ear corn, oats, wheat, etc., storing 
Cools grain that is beginning to heat. facilities. Extensive farmers and feeders would also find improvement and profit by adopting it. 
Loads more grain in car than can be done Each team elevates the load it brings. Power is always ready and costs you nothing. Will 
by a man with a scoop. elevate 20 or more of the largest loads per hour. : ‘ 
Owing to its peculiar and novel construc- Our Plan for 'Dealers’ Complete Elevator Plants. Less than one-half the investment and 
tion it will not crack the grain. one-third the expense of operating an ordinary elevator. Unexcelled for speed, convenience 
It is impossible to have a choke-up. and economy of handling shelled grain and also ear corn for shelling or cribbing purposes. It 
Made of iron and steel, it is durable and successfully competes with belt elevators. Plenty of capacity is provided in the hopper bottom 
‘ ‘ shipping bins (which are of the right height to spout direct into cars) for grain purchased for 


easy to handle. shipment, while ear corn, oats, wheat, etc., are stored in the combination bin below. 


$3,500 will complete a 100,000-bushel plant having twenty 1,000-bushel shipping bins, 
chute direct from top of building and a number of combination bins with total capacity of 800,00 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. bushels of small grain or 40,000 bushels of ear corn, Gravity or power cleaners, conveyors, 
sheller, engine, ete., may be added. 


Mitaws, Paices and Tees To G, W, DOOLEY F C0., BLOOMINGTON, im covered by U.S. patents, “Write fot prices and eatalog. Comeand sec.) noves 00° 


THE B. S. CONSTANT SHELLER FEEDER,| H. KURTZ & SON, SAC CITY, IOWA. 


STYLE C-1!, USING B2 TIGHTENER. A MONEY SAVER IN EVERY ELEVATOR. 


ns paneeneeepti G4, Latest Improved Grain Separators. Grain Elevator Machinery and Supplies. 

> { Water-tight Boots, Steel Tanks, 

Dust Collectors, Wagon Dumps, 

Elevator Boot and Sheller Feeders. 
--WRITE.. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 


Designers of Grain Elevators and Man- 
ufacturers of Grain Cleaning and Ele- 
Comme some C8 come Ba renee vyator Machinery, 


Wagon, Hopper, Portable and 
Dump Scales. 

Gas and Gasoline Engines of all sizes. 

Carry full stocks and can furnish you 


complete elevator equipment on short 
notice. 


C. D. Holbrook & Co., 


305-307 Third St. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ie HEN we all get to Utopia, one of the first things we'll see is, the merchants I 


3 selling goods at a big profit and having no expenses—at least so the poet 

i HI says. Expense—the bugaboo of business. Cut down expense—it eats up profits, HH) 

; A it knocks at the door of sleep—it walks arm in arm with bankruptcy. ies iS Hl 

iy generally one of the biggest knotholes in your money-  — 

\V \ 1 drawer. This wants a new screen—that a new pulley- 

wheel—and the other a new crank, and so on—until you 

¥ begin to wonder if there can be a bit of the original ma- | Monitor Receiving Separator. Ly 

chine left. How soon did you commence to drop profits N i o :/ 


) into that knothole? Good machinery don’t need repair- | on 
ing until late in life. The other sort soon commence to 
groan and moan over worn-out parts. Some Monitor | 
types have been in constant use for ten, twelve and longer 
years, and they have not commenced to even “grunt.” 
Wouldn't it be well to plug that knothole—repairs— 
Y\\\\\\y_ into which you have been dropping per cent profits, ——__ \ 
\} with Monitor machinery? Let us talk to you about it—to-day is better than too late. | 
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THE HUNTLEY [IANUFACTURING CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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